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GERMANISM FROM WITHIN 



INTRODUCTION 

fFELTERSCHUTTERND^ " shaking the world from top 
to bottom," is the expressive term which I have 
heard more than once from the lips of Germans 
when speaking of the war. Many characteristics 
mark ofi the present cataclysm from every other 
upheaval in human history. The development of 
the science and machinery of war in all the elements, 
the increase of material wealth and its application 
to purposes of destruction, the number of nations 
engaged, and in each case the identity, in will and 
aim, of people and Governments, bring mankind 
face to face with forces that for a time deprive us of 
balance and clear vision. There is nothing to excite 
amazement in the fact that such an event, demolish- 
ing so many of the external things of life, and 
changing the mind and mood of nations and indi- 
viduals in countless ways, has given birth to a 
prolific progeny of books. 

But the studies here offered to the English public 
have not been called forth primarily by the war. 
They deal with that event only as the culmination 
of certain tendencies and activities rooted in history 
and national character, their central theme being 
an analysis of Germanism — Diutschium. The 
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2 GERMANISM FROM WITHIN 

tragedy of humanity is great in 1914-1916, but it 
is not new, and much that looms large on the horizon 
now will some day be reduced to smaller proportions. 
What is still in process, unfolding its course before 
our eyeSf cannot be dealt with as a complete entity, 
and no one to-day can see the war in the spirit in 
which he sees the events of a bygone period. That 
is a mere truism ; but it is necessary to insist that 
the candour essential to any enlightening survey 
of the moving drama and its political incidents is 
not born of the immediate moment or of the clash 
and din of arms. For these reasons I have no inten- 
tion to add another to the thousand and one records 
of the war and its atrocities, with comments thereon, 
and to swell the numbers of what are in the most 
sinister sense " books of the hour.*' I could not 
enlarge upon the urgency and justice of our cause, 
I could not make the deeds of our enemies appear 
more execrable, and if there remains a Briton any- 
where who needs to be told something fresh to 
convince him of the infamy of those who precipitated 
the crisis, of what his own and his country's fate 
would be, should Prussian militarism gain the day, 
such a one is hopelessly outside my reach. 

In these pages I survey a critical period and 
estimate briefly a national character. The study 
is true to its name. It is founded upon several 
decades of thought centring in these problems and 
inquiries, supplemented by personal observation ; 
it has been conceived, formulated, and to some 
extent written in Germany, partly in an atmosphere 
of nominal peace, but real enmity, partly under 
conditions where the writer was shut off from the 
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world and held in a hostile country and an embit- 
tered people amid the driving whirlwind of Arma- 
geddon. The difference between a view that takes 
shape in such circumstances and one presented from 
afar off, one that treats of policy and events as the 
basis for abstractions and interesting theories, is 
sharp and fundamental. Those breathing the atmo- 
sphere charged with history in the making, with 
the problems and motives and general unsettlement 
that constitute the inner life of every civilised 
country, arrive at a more exact diagnosis of a nation's 
personality than one is likely to reach from the 
outside world, though commanding an abundance 
of official documents, White Books, and extracts 
from treaties. In the welter of opinions and reports 
on Germany— I am not speaking of the period since 
the war — ^that streamed from the printing-press for 
ten or twelve years, the British public at large 
must surely have often longed for some winnowing 
agency that would enable them to test a writer's 
bona fides and help towards a sound judgment on 
questions of overwhelming national import. The 
lineaments of the picture presented so often lacked 
self*consistency and convincingness. In surveying 
Europe at strife and the events leading up to it, 
to what does the average man look for light and 
guidance ? To his blue-and-green maps, and to 
such inklings of the truth as those who hold the reins 
of office are willing to bestow ; but he knows hardly 
anything with certainty from these sources. The 
very individuals to whom the honeycomb of diplo- 
macy and intrigue has become second nature are 
by that selfsame fact sometimes debarred from 
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the clearest ^ insight into contemporary events. 
They handle their fine-edged tools too cleverly, 
their eyes have been trained to see too much, they 
are too often deceived as to the motives behind 
actions, and consequently their expectations and 
forecasts are upset time after time. The best landing 
that the man in the street can hope to alight upon, 
with the guidance available, is often nothing more 
than some measure of shrewd guesswork, and a 
subconscious or instinctive feeling for the least 
unlikely of conflicting hypotheses. Even the student 
who has specialised on some aspect of contemporary 
activities often finds his conjectures and estimates 
wofuUy at variance with events. 

But amid the resounding crash of political air- 
castles and conflicting theories, in the deepening 
shadow of crises and situations that have brooded 
over Europe for a decade, one thing stood out clear 
to anyone who had absorbed Germany into his very 
being — the breaking^point could not long be deferred. 
It depended upon his character and sense of duty 
whether he gave unmistakable utterance to this 
conviction or covered it up with words. 

Germany b passing through the greatest travail 
of soul in her experience. The revolt of the world's 
conscience against German materialism is only a 
half-truth as an interpretation of the conflict raging 
over Europe. There is a living conviction in the 
German people similar to that which was kindled 
only twice before in their history, first, at the time 
of the religious wars, which were really wars of 
national expansion, and again when the whole of 
Prussia rose to throw off Napoleonic domination. 
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Neither of these upheavals brought forth a spirit of 
political liberty, and the contest between the forces 
of autocracy and those of freedom has still to be 
fought out. 

For thirty years Germany has been the core of 
my thought and reading, and the last quarter of 
that time I have spent in the closest contact with 
all sections and classes of the German people, not 
only in large centres of population, but in every 
part of the Empire. These seven years have seen 
a stupendous output of opinion in England, for the 
most part polemic in character, on many of the sub- 
jects discussed here, and with much of this con- 
troversy I am acquainted. But I have not been 
guided by it to any considerable extent in drawing 
my conclusions. My aim has been to get into line 
with the facts before me and to interpret what I 
saw solely in their light. I have lived with North- 
erner and Southerner, and tried to enter into their 
daily lives and understand their attitude toward the 
large and the small problems confronting the nation. 
I have sojourned in east and west, I have noted the 
peace-loving spirit that some anxious Englishmen 
once so fondly stressed, and I have lived through a 
veritable leprosy of national hate ; I have conversed 
with university professors, those pundits of Teu- 
tonic culture, on Weltpolitik^ with military officers 
in Berlin and Leipzig on Treitschke and Bemhardi, 
with peasants in SUesia on the simple questions that 
exercise the rustic mind ; I have attended lectures 
by members of the Pan-German League and listened 
to addresses by Socialist leaders ; I have been 
present at the unveiling of great national monu- 
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ments and similar ceremonies ; I have read care- 
fully not only the daily journals in which the spirit 
of Germanism finds vivid expression, but the less 
ephemeral writings which approached the European 
situation and the German outlook in regard to it 
from the historic side; and I have spent eight 
months in a German concentration camp. Not that 
undue weight should be attached to the mere talk 
of everyday intercourse with Germans, at any rate 
on political subjects. The Germans are not a 
political people, and men and women who can 
discuss most intelligently Goethe and Schiller often 
know hardly anything of Bethmann HoUweg or the 
Socialists. But, as I wrote in 1909, the average 
German is better informed than the average English- 
man on questions of international policy, even if 
his training in the subject has given him a biassed 
and lopsided view of other nations, and domestic 
politics are only one phase of the life of any people. 
Such intercourse with average men and women is 
the key to an understanding of the inner personality 
of a nation, and is a first condition of bringing others 
into close and living contact with it. 

I had visited cities as far apart as Paris and Kandy, 
countries as different in character as Italy and Spain 
and Egypt, but I did not look at them with the same 
eyes with which I saw Germany, because I was not 
waiting for any revelation of their inner selves. My 
first impressions of Germany and the German people 
were pleasant with hardly an adn[uxture of untoward 
influences. The romantic Rhineland was the first 
part of Germany which ever greeted me, and though 
the time of the year was the depth of winter, the 
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spirit of the historic stream, of old castles and vine- 
clad hills, brooded over and into everything, and 
German hospitality was showered upon me. No 
subsequent experiences have dimmed that memory, 
which has emerged again and again through all dis- 
appointments and sombre outlook and sense of the 
tragedy of things. 

But Germany was not at any time regarded by me 
as my ^^ spiritual home.'' That curious combination 
of grasp upon a practical world and vague religiosity 
that lies at the root of an English culture-type, 
despite much that I have written on it critically, has 
always appealed to me with greater force than any 
form of German Idealismus. More than once of late 
I noted with regret the " peaceful penetration ** 
into Great Britain and France of Germanism, not 
only in commerce and world-politics, but in the 
region of the spirit and the intellect. The domination 
of British and French thought and ideals by German 
'^idealism'' would be more serious than the intru- 
sion of German materialism into our national life. 
Despite the fierce tirades against Kultur since August, 
1 91 4, it remains a truth as hard as granite that for 
decades we have borrowed much of our philosophy 
and nearly all our theology from Germany, and some 
theorists would mould all our schools and education 
system on the German pattern. What we borrowed 
openly and consciously had a less baneful effect than 
the subtler workings of German influence, of a 
German mentality. Nevertheless, I approached some 
sides of the German mind with a profound sympathy, 
and it was my ambition to produce an exhaustive 
analysis of Germanism, of German Kukur in many of 
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its factors and manifestations, and, to that end, 
during my seven years in Germany, I had collected 
material to supplement and correct my knowledge 
of the country and people gained from books and 
other sources. To denounce materialism and insist 
on the wide divergence of the Germany we know 
from the Germany of Lessing or Schiller which we 
never can know in the same way, is the prevailing 
note struck by English students of Deutscbtum 
to-day ; but this in itself will not leave the ordinary 
reader with that distinctive picture which he is 
entitled to look for from men who claim to speak 
with special knowledge or authority. All through 
Germany's recent history, too, we have been hearing 
of transformations and transition periods. Outward 
changes there have been in abundance, but has there 
been any transformation in the national character ? 
Has anything happened since the war to indicate 
such a change } Great surface difference on all sides 
— ^factories, railways, airships, marvels of electric 
power, densely populated cities where fifty years 
ago rye grew — amid it all the inner signs that cannot 
escape the student of history, and no sign more 
thought-compelling than that the old Preussentum 
was at work with different weapons. It is difficult, 
nay impossible, to find a parallel to this persistence 
of the old spirit and the new form. Lafcadio, 
Hearn, who traces so attractively the working of the 
Japanese spirit through all outward marks of change, 
concludes that '* emotional transformation of the 
individual through education is impossible.'' The 
same holds good of the nation. Its touchstone, its 
whitherward, its place in the family of nations, its 
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Zeitgeisty never more than partially expressed in 
leagues and associations and books, is not found in 
the material life. Germany's progress economically, 
her advance to world-power, her science have not 
worked the radical moral change which some English 
writers affect to see. The old Preussentum was at 
the heart of those activities all the time, and for 
nearly a century it has been growing increasingly 
difficult to say where Preussentum ends and some 
other form of Deutschtum begins. Education and 
environment produce great changes of body and 
mind, but something seems to remain over untouched, 
and often apparent changes do not drive their roots 
into a very deep soil. It has become a trite assertion 
that increased wealth and power and a large place 
in the coimcils of the nations offered Germany no 
new vista of free expansion in the higher sphere of 
life, that her domain lost itself in material ends. 
Every people is at some period in its histoiy face to 
face with the problems evolved by a clash of interests 
and ideals, national and economic. If material 
interests alone shaped policy and national psychology, 
the theories of Mr. Norman Angell and his school 
would carry much more weight than they do with 
those who see Weltpolitik as a field where culture- 
types meet in veiled or open conflict. What are the 
real landmarks of transition in Germany \ A satis- 
factory answer to this question woidd involve an 
account of the evolution of Germany, politically, 
socially, and economically, and the forces which have 
helped or retarded that evolution along natural lines, 
and it would, moreover, show how militarism, im- 
perialism, and certain other aspects of Kuhur^ — 
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words bandied about now with little regard for con- 
sistent thinking, — exhibit the German character in 
its strength and its weakness. In such a question 
and the answers to it is involved, ultimately, the 
vital principle of WeUpolitiky British or German — 
that all forms of imperialism are grounded in a 
competition between varying national ideals. 

One of the most deep-rooted qualities of the 
German national character is indirectness. The 
German is also secretive and disinclined to take the 
outsider into his confidence. Such a quality can 
co-exist with unboimded Gastfreundlicbkeit^ hospi- 
tality, of a kind. In spite of surface candour the 
German's heart is never on his sleeve, and in the best 
type there is always a touch of lago. That is one 
reason why he is universally disliked. There is ever 
some mental reservation behind his expressions of 
goodwill. But it is also a reason why those who do 
not know the German mind through and through 
have portrayed a Germany that never existed in the 
present or the past. 

The Prussianisation of Germany and WeUpolitik; 
the Prussian State idea, bureaucratic administration ; 
vast movements and activities such as Socialism, the 
struggle for responsible government, the military 
system, the development of technical science and the 
rapid transformation to industrialism ; the spirit of 
organisation and direction as a product of the national 
mind ; institutions like the schools and universities, 
the technical high schools, also the Press ; aims and 
tendencies in religion, in art and music, and present- 
day literary currents ; the drift of thought in young 
Germany and^the intellectuals ; the chief channels 
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through which the German mind has influenced 
other countries ; all these sections of the story of 
the Germany I have seen I should have attempted 
to co-H^rdinate and so to show the whole of Deutschtum 
in its present development as to give a true perspec- 
tive of what it actually stood for. Especially I tried 
to synchronise th^se tendencies and strivings, because 
to understaiid the Germany and Germans of to-day 
and their '^ mission " it is essential to see them in 
their historic setting. Such a view would have put 
many English writers on their guard against repre- 
senting Germany*s bid for W ehherrschafty world- 
sway, as a transient outburst of megalomania which 
cut across the spirit of a peace-loving people. They 
would have seen with clearer understanding why a 
feudal oligarchy moved backwards and forwards 
at will a nation matured into the industrial system 
within a marvellously brief period and standing in 
some respects apparently apart and isolated from its 
rulers, why, in one word, '^ Prussia is an army pos- 
sessing a country." A nation which has not, like 
England and France, used its industry and wealth, 
its arts and science, to work out its political freedom, 
is in more imminent danger of becoming a prey to 
perverted idealism than to materialism. No narion 
can expand economically without undergoing some 
moral transformation at the same time. But to 
whom among Germans have Bemhardi and Reventlow 
and the professors been most successful in their 
appeal ? Certainly not to those who wish to be left 
undisturbed in their pursuit of wealth and comfort. 
In August and September, 191 4, I saw young men, 
with brilliant careers ahead of them, leave the 
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university and the counting-house and march with 
sprightly step and smiling face to hardships and 
death to extend the sway of Deutschland, to impose 
their ideals upon others. The Prussian spirit and 
the cults of Treitschke and Bismarck and Bernhardi 
have not created the Prussian people, the people 
'has created them. Diplomatists do not determine 
national character, and only to a limited extent can 
they determine the attitude of one people to another. 
Wherever we look we see the horizon of the Teuton 
and his culture narrowed down to his own little 
IchtuMj his own ego, and the circle of that ego never 
embraces the ultimate story of man as an ordered 
allegiance with wide personal freedom. Hence dead 
uniformity and expert bureaucratic control, the 
Prussian system in all its effectiveness for good and 
ill, constitute a culture-type which has already been 
imposed upon Frenchmen, Poles, and Danes, who 
remain to-day alien and unassimilated elements 
within the imperial system. German Kultur cannot 
absorb ; it can only supplant. In the development 
of German imperial aspiration we see no trace of 
the unified influence of imperium et libertaSy either 
as understood by the Roman historian or in the 
amplified modern sense, but rather a people that has 
gladly surrendered itself into the hands of a caste, 
a people that does not feel itself in bondage or pine 
to co-operate as freemen in the government of the 
Empire. To this height the Teuton, ever looking to 
his personal ruler and trained officials, could not 
rise, and consequently the theory of Lagarde and 
Gobineau, convinced " that the racial question over- 
shadows all other problems of history," easily became 
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the avatar of the new Germany waiting to enter 
upon her heritage, to stamp a higher Kuhur upon a 
weak and decadent world. A race consciousness in 
which there is no room for political freedom is the 
first condition of this Kultur. World-sway must be 
based on some mastering principle in the universal 
plan. Where find a better base than race supremacy 
plus military power ? How congenial the soil in 
which professors and world-politicians have been 
working for twenty years is only known to those 
who know the German people and their frame of 
mind within the past two decades. In the German 
Empire and its history organised restraint has ever 
been at the heart of things. A host of experts, of 
vigorous fighters and skilled strategists, an all- 
embracing system of State paternalism, have been a 
foimtain-head of vitality, and the lack of free co- 
operation in the State life, the absence of any clear 
pathway to office independent of birth or other 
title than merit, make the Prussian State a political 
entity whose very efficiency renders it the more un- 
acceptable to others. 

A mere record of events, even in chronological 
order, will not bring to life-size reality the relation 
of cause and effect and reveal those currents of 
national sentiment that always underlie surface 
movements. Beneath the spring shoots of 1914 are 
long seasons of silent, unseen growth. We can never 
arrive at an understanding of the poignant drama 
now unfolding its action before our eyes, unless we 
see a complex of episodes that have been slowly but 
surely converging to one point. The red carnival 
fed by the blood of so many millions, what is it for i 
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Does it mean anything at all in the ceaseless march- 
ing backwards and forwards on the world's stage of 
the realities and the phantoms whose history never 
comes to an end i Perhaps the questions do not 
veil anything so cryptic and far off. We have been 
told that neither the ELaiser nor his people know 
what the aim of the war is, that '^ defence of the 
Fatherland " and *' freedom of the seas " are only 
phrases, and that Germany was well aware that no 
" unscrupulous neighbours " were about to pounce 
upon her. It is true that the governing classes and 
people in Germany have made an abimdant use of 
high-soimding catch-words as well as direct false- 
hoods to patch up a case. But it is not true that 
the objects of the war are unknown to the Germans, 
or are remote and abstract to any others whose 
grasp has closed over the whole Germany, the 
policy and the ambitions of nation and individual, 
governors and governed. Sometimes vague and 
tentative, sometimes articulate, behind the striv- 
ing and the energy stood WeUpolitiky which for 
Germany was synonymous with universal domixiion. 
And Germany and the HohenzoUerns have always 
used one means to gain this goal and know no 
other. 

But man proposes and the War Lord disposes. 
The material I had collected, the hard work of many 
years of research and observation, no longer exists 
in the form in which I left it in Germany a few weeks 
ago. Some of it is now, as far as I know, at Vienna. 
All that related to the war I destroyed before leaving 
the concentration camp at Ruhleben. Of some things, 
however, not even Prussian officials, trained to search 
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spies and suspects, could deprive me. The reflec- 
tions accumulating unseen and unheard for seven 
years were indelible enough without the aid of the 
written note. I have not, therefore, allowed that 
loss to deter me from presenting an analysis of 
Deutscbtum to the British public, and from placing 
on record the principal incidents of my sixteen 
months' life in Germany as an alien enemy. The 
result, it is hoped, will be found to contain something 
of interest both to the general English reader and 
to those whose special studies have centred round 
Germany. The observations, though diverse, have 
yet sufficient unity to constitute a connected picture 
of Deutscbtum in many of its aspects. 

Every day, to the morning of my release from 
Ruhleben, brought some new fact, some new phase 
of Germanism, as a living experience to my mind. 
On no subject discussed in the following pages have 
I reached any conclusion, whatever it may be, with 
haste, though I have frequently found that time only 
confirmed my first, almost instinctive, impressions. 
I have tried to throw into relief some of the strivings 
and interests of the German people, and I have done 
this under a number of headings, in which are out- 
lined the facts as they presented themselves to me, 
and I have drawn such lessons from them as may 
help us in the coming time. For it seems to me that 
the two most important qualifications for every book 
dealing with a foreign country are, first, the bringing 
of national character in an intimate sense before the 
reader, and, second, the fixing of those potent factors 
in national development that embody ideas ser- 
viceable to' ourselves. Above all I have as far as 
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possible allowed the Germans themselves to reveal 
their national character and its moral fruits. Vague 
talk about Prussian aggression and militarism, the 
Kaiser and Divine right, based upon popular feeling 
and newspaper anathema, instead of calm study of 
the German mind and ideals, tends to confuse issues 
and only becomes a source of intoxication to those 
that indulge in it. 

Nowhere is the reader confronted with any rhetoric 
of the " I-told-you-so " school. But I may perhaps 
be permitted to say now that for over six years 
I worked tirelessly to put the truth, and the whole 
truth, before the English public, and that my book, 
"An Australian in Germany" (1911)9 and my con- 
tributions to the Sydney Daily Telegraph during the 
past five years, show with noonday clarity that I 
was writing in the very outline and shadow of what 
was coming, and that the thoughts conveyed in the 
following pages are not those of the spur of the 
moment. Anti-German heroics are cheap nowadays. 
Any net, small or large, will enmesh an abimdant 
harvest of the Huns of the familiar headlines. Amid 
the nation's existing stress and strain it gives me a 
certain measure of satisfaction to feel that through- 
out this time I withheld nothing of the facts from my 
own countrymen ; but not such a measure of satis- 
faction as it gives me of loathing to hear those that 
veiled the truth now joining in the universal chorus 
against Germany and everything German. Is it a 
small matter in 1916 that every man who in 191 3 and 
previously warned the nation of the terrible power of 
Germany, and the channels in which that power was 
being directed, was branded as a "scaremonger" 
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and a ^' professional alarmist " ? We are told now 
that mighty influences appeared on the field and 
absorbed the mind and energy of Germany, that they 
broke up the old idealism, that the new claimant's 
end in view has been material power. We are 
further told that the new conscience never expanded 
beyond a narrow tribalism, that it drained the world 
in exhausting preparations for war, and systemati- 
cally sowed the seed of hate instead of good-will 
among the family of nations. But this was as true in 
191 3 as in 1914. Everything that has happened 
since those August days is read back into the entire 
history of Germany and into the character of her 
leading men. Compare any biographical sketch of 
the Kaiser published in England before that date 
with one published since : his earliest utterances 
raised a storm of criticism in the English Press, then 
it was declared that experience had sobered him and 
given Germany one of the greatest pacifists in 
Europe ; since the war he is a monster of infamy — 
a degenerate, a subject for pathology. He has been 
alternately a pacifist, a dupe of the military clique, 
and the incarnation of devilry and Prussianism. 
^^ Ah ! but two souls I feel within my breast ! '' 
This is true of every individual and of every nation* 
But neither of the two Germanys ever represented 
the Germany of the English pacifist, and the two were 
never as far asunder as he saw them. The tragedy 
of British public opinion on Germany and her policy 
for ten or fifteen years has been that instead of in- 
terpreting Germany in the light of her history, the 
speeches of her public men, and the evidence of 
investigators on the spot, the whole subject was 
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discussed along party lines. An impartial study of 
original utterances would, in many cases, have shown 
that from the point of view of her WeUpolitik^ which 
of course emphasised German achievement and 
slurred over German weakness, they were eminently 
rational. That discussion tainted with party bias 
does not advance the cause of historical accuracy is 
enough to condemn it irretrievably, but that it should 
be allowed to stand in the way of the national in- 
terests raises it to the apex of infamy. 

What would Carlyle have thought of his " patient 
plodding Germany," or Madame de Stael of " cette 
poesie de Fame," that characterised her Germans 
and their home of speculative philosophy, if they 
had witnessed the flag-waving and heard the singing 
of " Deutschland uber Alles " just after the fall of 
Antwerp or Warsaw ? In the streams and cross- 
currents of all their pro-German exaltation we find 
either the consecration of a peaceful, industrious 
people, that can yet fight like Titans on provocation, 
or the brilliant portrayal of one who has fallen under 
the spell of Weimar and only knows imperfectly 
the other side of the national character. 

Some of the later apologists for Teutonic methods 
and traditions have defended the march to world 
power, " the legitimate desire to expand,** and the 
claim that " our future lies upon the water ** was one 
that any other nation might equally have made 
without aggressive design, while the vast military 
organisation was necessary to hold back the waves 
of Pan-Slav agitation which were a danger to Europe. 
English people were told that the interests of the 
two countries were identical and that there was no 
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reason why they should not have an understanding 
vntk Germany similar to the entente with France. 
Did not the very utterances of the men who spoke 
in this strain, and who organised trips, really em- 
phasise, for those who could read between the lines, 
an essential clash of imperial interests ? As soon, 
however, as these Teutonic methods and these 
traditions of Pan-Germanism were applied to our- 
selves everything German was damned in one act to 
eternal infamy. Had those writers even given the 
English public an inkling of the real virtues of the 
Germans and of Germanism, and the lesson for our- 
selves, they would have been a little less deserving 
of censure ; but they presented a picture which in 
all essential features belied the reality. The elemen- 
tary truth in the case is that neither Carlyle nor any 
great English statesman saw in German history and 
character the latent menace to Europe and to 
international relations which was gathering head 
through the centuries. It was the Latins Cavour 
and Thiers who were alive to the real meaning for 
the world of a Greater Germany. 

We are often told that the war came like a thief 
in the night. So did the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis 
of 1908, so did the Morocco crisis of 191 1, which has 
left its vague memories of Agadir and the Panther 
even on the man in the street, and the whole series 
of ^' situations " in 191 2. These crises passed 
because Germany, without striking a blow or sacri- 
ficing a single grenadier, but simply by rattling the 
sabre, either enabled her ally to defy the will of 
Europe, or herself acquired a territory more . than 
half the size of her own European possessions. But 
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could we go on living through crises for ever ? Would 
the limit of concession never be reached i One chief 
purpose I have had in view is to bring to the surface 
some of the hidden forces and strivings long at work 
in Germany, to show the trend of contemporary 
feeling and policy as something more than an exter- 
nality or an aberration, and allow Deutscbtum to 
unfold itself, its attitude to a wonderful age, its 
'* mission " to the English mind. 

Problems of a political, social and economic nature 
have been massing themselves in thicker and thicker 
clusters round Germany for about forty years, and 
have brought into being a huge array of prophecies 
and generalisations. Proneness to forecast the future 
is the natural outcome of over-generalisation. Within 
limits speculation is legitimate, but some of those 
who have felt themselves impelled to an absorbing 
interest in the events of which Germany has been 
the centre have too often forgotten that concrete 
observation must supplement historical knowledge 
if a sure basis is to be found for opinion on national 
tendencies. Judged by recent events soothsaying 
on any other lines is not impressive. 



PART I 

WELTPOLITIK, 1909-1916 

** Slight would be our advance in the field of Wthpolihk if we had never 
anjrthing but the sword of Brennus to cast into the scales. It is the special 
task and function of foreign policy through a skilful use of circumstances 
to attain results just there where our arms cannot reach, or at any rate 
can only be of avail under great difficulties/' 

Paul Micbaxus, in 1911. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON WEUTPOUriK 

WeUpoliiik for about a decade has been on every- 
body's lips ; it has never been defined in words. 
In this respect it resembles " militarism.*' 

This book makes no claim to trace the historical 
evolution of German imperialism. That would in- 
volve the whole history not only of Prussia, but of 
the other German States down to the founding of 
the Empire, as well as the varying phases of world 
politics that have fired the German imagination since 
1871, and the events and incidents that mark the 
progress of " the new course." It is essential, how- 
ever, that the real signification of the word, and its 
power of seizing the German mind, should be made 
clear to the general reader. 

Let us glance at Germany before 1871. We find 
her again and again contemptuously described as 
^ ^' geographical expression," and the description was 
not altogether inaccurate. During the Morocco 
crisis Carl Peters wrote : 

*^ One after another Portugal and Spain, Holland, France 
and finally Great Britain, won the leading place in the wide- 
world intercourse which discovery and navigation opened 
up, and which, as their Governments intervened from time 
to time, developed into WeUpoliUk, Only Germany stood 
aloof, a cripple stricken by her passionate religious conflict." 

It is deeply interesting to turn from this utterance 
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of 191 1 to Germany as seen by one of her intensest 
patriots two years after Jena. Friedrich Ludwig Jahn 
tells us that the manuscript of two of his books has 
just been " lost in the unhappy war," and exclaims : 

** Germany, could she only become a united nation and 
bring her enormous powers, never yet developed, to the 
making of a German commonwealth, may one day be the 
foundress of eternal peace in Europe, the guardian angd of 
the human race ! '' 

The same thought, accompanied by a yearning 
appeal to Prussia to become the instrument in 
effecting this unity, runs like a blood-red vein through 
aU the writings of Jahn and his contemporary, Ernst 
Moritz Arndt. A much greater than either of these, 
vom Stein, who had himself drunk the bitter cup of 
Prussian and autocratic disfavour to the lees, laid 
the foundation of the new Germany upon the same 
base. Jahn, Arndt, and Stein are more represen- 
tative of the German mind, at its best, than the 
historians of the middle nineteenth century, whose 
visions of Greater Germany and her mission, and 
glorification of DetUschtunty are exclusively Prussian 
in spirit and outlook. Pan-Germanism had been in 
its day an ennobling ambition. 

The German States were united and Prussian 
hegemony was made the basis of the union. In 
continuity of aim, in unfluctuating direction of 
policy from a highly centralised Government, bureau- 
cratic and military in its nature, there is no historical 
parallel to the story of Prussian development. 
Whether it has been a machine contrived to subdue 
other nations, whether it has been accompanied by 
more duplicity and aggressiveness, more indifference 
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to human rights, than the development of other 
States would here be profitless discussions. What 
we have to bear in mind for the moment is that the 
commercial and industrial progress of the new nation 
in forty-three years is likewise without parallel, 
and it has brought Germany and the Germans into 
every quarter of the world. In this sense Bernhardi 
rightly declares that the WeUpoUtik of present-day 
Germany is ''the natural sequel to the Continental 
policy so steadfastly pursued by Bismarck." And 
the rapid industrialisation, though it has created a 
commercial body in some of its interests and ambitions 
antagonistic to the Prussian Junkers, has never- 
theless called into existence a class of merchants and 
factory kings, often contemptuously referred to as 
Schloibarone by the Agrariers, who are whole-heart- 
edly imperialistic. The German Empire, like every 
other, is an amalgam of history, race characteristics, 
and economic forces, and as a unity it believes pro- 
foundly that it has a mission* 

Hence, for about a decade the sojourner in 
Germany has noriced how thought and aspiration 
embraced the whole world as its domain. WeU- 
tvirischaft (" world-economics '*), WeUhandel (" world- 
trade '*), Weltreich (" world-empire *') have grown in 
usage and popularity as expressions of the national 
mind. The word Wekpolitik ("world-politics" or 
" world-policy ") is not, as so many English writers 
of repute erroneously assert, the invention of the 
Kaiser. In 1858 Constantin Frantz wrote : 

^^The PoliUk of the future emerges from the exclusive 
circle of the five Great Powers, and its combinations embrace 
the whole globe." 
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And again in 1882 : 

^* If, instead of this state of affairs, the whole world has 
to-day become the field of policy, WeUpolitik in the strict 
sense now begins, for which world economics is only the 
material substructure .... Therefore Germany must be 
organised and enabled to fulfil her international mission ; 
and thus at the same time WeUpolitik throws a new light on 
the German question itself.'' ^ 

« 

And in 1880 Bruno Bauer speaks of the end of 
France's " grosse WeUpolitik.'^ 

Germany, consolidated at home and conscious of 
her power, desired to expand, to have her ^^ place in 
the sun," colonies for her surplus population when 
she has a surplus, and markets secured on the durable 
base of blood ties and language and kindred culture. 
Science and improved means of communication were 
making the world smaller every day. The Kaiser 
only uttered the literal truth when he said, at the 
launching of the Kaiser Karl der Grosse on October 
1 8th, 1899, that nations a moment ago scarcely 
known to the lay politician suddenly appeared on 
the world's horizon to take their place as com* 
petitors with the other nations, that events which 
worked with revolutionary effect alike on inter- 
national relations and on the economic life of the 
people, and which in times gone by needed centuries 
to mature, were brought to pass in a few months. 

Another factor contributed to deepen the German 
consciousness of world-wide interests and unsatisfied 
ambition. Millions of Germans had settled in North 

^ Frants nowhere identifies Wdtpolkik with an aggretiive imperialism, 
and he criticises in scathing tenns some of the darker features of Pnis- 
sianism. He saw in Weltpoluik a vast international federation (probably 
excluding Russia) organised for economic and cultural ends. 
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and South America, in Australia and South Africa. 
It had been gradually dawning upon the German 
mind that these men were for ever lost to the flag, 
and a desire to save as much of this population, or 
at any rate of subsequent emigration, as possible 
took strong hold of the German people. Germans 
at home and abroad were found asking themselves 
if the mightiest military people in Europe, and the 
best educated, the nation that had within half a 
century made the most progress in industry and 
commerce, was little more than a cipher as an extra- 
European or colonial empire. » The homei authorities 
exhausted every possible means to make it easy for 
Germans abroad to remain German. ''There are 
Germans everywhere whom we must protect. 
German prestige abroad must be preserved.*' These 
words of the Kaiser's in 1897 found a ready response 
from all classes and all parties. But this '' pro- 
tection,'' as Wilhelm MuUer declared, was nothing 
more or less than " a prelude to world-empire." * 
As Germany appeared too late on the scene to share 
in the division of the earth's surface by peaceful 
settlement and colonisation, the only method open 
to her to acquire a " place in the sun " was to wrest 
it from others, the method which had built up the 
whole of Prussia's dominion. But this course would 
inevitably bring her face to face with the existing 
interests of the leading sea Power. A huge navy, a 
Flottenvereiny popular propaganda — ^these all mark 
another stage in the Prussian-German campaign. 

No movement which goes deep into the life of a 
nation, which has spurred it to make far-reaching 

^ '* Politiache Geschichte der Gq^enwart " (1S97X p. 49. 
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sacrifices, which has gathered every section and 
every class into one phalanx, is ever bom in a day. 
Increase in culture only intensifies the national 
consciousness. Community of economic interests, 
of intellectual stamp, of language, of thought, on 
the one side, and, on the other, difference in all these 
features of national life, are the impelling forces 
behind WeUpolitik everyvdiere. For practical pur- 
poses the word is defined in the history of Germany 
and in the events now unfolding their course in 
Europe. In the introduction to *^Vom heutigen 
Kriege " (1912, p. 12) Friedrich von Bemhardi says 
that where the strain between nations is actual and 
real, where it rests upon national, economic, and 
political differences which strike their roots deep, 
it can never be set aside or adjusted by a Court of 
Arbitration, and that the arts of diplomacy will 
never alter the existing divisions of the earth in Ger- 
many's favour. 

** If we want to achieve for our people the position in the 
world, which is its due, we must trust to our sword, and 
renounce all the weaknesses of peace Utopias, and with un- 
flinching determination look into the face of the dangers 
surrounding us/' 

I was in Ruhleben concentration camp in April, 
1915, when the Bismarck centenary was celebrated. 
It seemed in every way fitting that flags shoul be 
flying in all directions, just as on the occasion of 
victories in the war, for the events convulsing £u ope 
and the world were the natural offspring of the 
German-Prussian system, and this system never 
centred roimd a more characteristic figure than the 
man who said in the Prussian Diet on September 
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30th, 1 862 : ^* Not by speeches and resolutions of 
majorities are the mighty problems of the age t ) be 
solved, but only by blood and iron." Stein and 
Schamhorst raised Prussia after Jena to a Great 
Power, and, however far short of the vision of later 
imperialists their original purview, they furnished 
the ground-plan for Bismarck to work on. That 
German effort had not reached its final goal, that the 
German ^' mission " was to spread the German idea 
over the whole world — that is nothing more or less 
than the continuation of the historical tradition of 
Prussia, and in 1916 it spells ^^ WekpolitiV^ 



CHAPTER II 

what does germany want ? 

The Morocco Crisis as an Expression of 

WEvrpouriK. 

An attempt to discuss — ^a direct answer is of 
course impossible, for international affairs cannot be 
dealt with like a proposition in Euclid — ^this question 
in the light of my own general impressions, of state- 
ments made in the Press and on the public platform 
in Germany during the summer of 191 1, may bring 
into relief the meaning of the crises which had 
become fixed headlines in the daily newspapers. 
Throughout the Morocco crisis hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of columns of print on the '^ strained relations '' 
between Great Britain and Germany appeared in 
English publications. Many of these articles called 
for a ^' better understanding " ; hardly any of those 
which I saw contained fruitful suggestions, definite 
proposals within the bounds of practical politics. 
Denunciations of the " Jingoes,'* of " international 
intrigues," of the anti-German or anti-British feeling 
^' fostered by a certain section of the Press in both 
countries," tearful references to the crushing burden 
of armaments, and the thousand and one other 
phrases so dear to a class of politician in England, 
conveyed nothing tangible to anyone. They were 
becoming wearisome to men abreast of German 
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policy and ambition. My own strong conviction is, 
that, so far from these phrases tending to dispel 
prejudice and enlighten the man who really needed 
light, the man in the street, they kept Englishmen 
in the dark and encouraged the Pan-German and 
Chauvinist movements in Germany. 

Some English writers had much to say about 
Germany's legitimate desire to expand. They have 
never tried, apparently, to realise all that was im- 
plied in the Kaiser's oft-repeated statement, " Ger- 
many must have her place in the sun," and yet 
herein lay the nearest approach to a solution of the 
problem of " strained relations " and the episodes 
of the past few years. The Emperor's latest pro- 
noimcement on this head was made when the Morocco 
crisis was at its height, and was peculiarly significant 
in its veiled reference to England as the party likely 
to contest Germany's claim to a place in the sim, 
and in its demand for a stronger fleet to meet this 
contingency. 

** If I take the right view of this enthusiastic expression 
of opinion by the citizens of Hamburg, I think I may assume 
that it is their determination to strengthen our fleet still 
further in the future, so that we may rest assured that no 
one will dispute with us that place in the sun which is righdy 
our due." 

The statement often made by English pacifists 
that the German fleet was not intended for offensive 
purposes, but was solely for the protection of Ger- 
many's trade and colonies, was directly at variance 
with what had been put forward by most of the 
leaders of political thought in Germany. As far 
back as 1899 Vice-Admiral Valois wrote a pamphlet 
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in which he admitted that Germany's naval policy was 
directed against England, and in March, 191 1» Count 
Reventlow said that if Germany had had a powerful 
navy at the time of the Boer War, either the war 
would have had a different result or she would have 
forced England to make extraordinary concessions 
to her. Before the charged European atmosphere 
could be cleared we wanted a frank answer to the 
question. Where was Germany to acquire her place 
in the sim ? I scanned the map closely and I found 
that some European Power or other had already 
occupied the whole of the ^^ sun " available for settle- 
ment. This was one of the very reasons given by 
the Pan-German Union and the Navy League for 
advocating the construction of a powerful fleet. 
Herr Paul Koch, a member of the German Board of 
Admiralty, said during the tense days of the summer 
of 191 1 that a navy is wanted ^^ as soon as a nation 
becomes dissatisfied with the mere defence of its own 
frontiers and seeks oversea interests and the exten- 
sion of the national power.'' It will be worth while 
attempting to disentaxigle from the skein of world- 
politics the real question at stake, and to bring 
within the compass of a few words what was at the 
centre of German political thought, what the idea 
of acquiring a place in the sun had behind it. We 
have been told so often by certain politicians in 
England that there was ample room in the world for 
both countries, and that German ambitions did not 
run counter to our vital interests anywhere, that we 
may well pause to hear what the Germans themselves 
said and thought about the acquisition of ^' a place 
in the sun." No political leader in Germany and 
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no section of the Press, at any time within the past 
five years, has admitted this identity of interest. 
Her writers and statesmen have for decades insisted 
that as soon as Germany embarked upon an imperial 
policy her interests would, as a matter of course, clash 
with ours. There is no need to go back to Treitschke 
and his disciples, who made this the favourite text 
for their lectures and writings. The leading Socialist 
journal in the South of Germany — ^and many English- 
men set great store on the influence of Socialism to 
restrain imperialism — said in March, 191 1, that it 
was only confusing issues to assert that the two 
countries had all vital interests in common, that 
the reverse was the case, that from an imperialistic 
standpoint their interests were diametrically opposed. 
Die Neue TLeit^ the best of the uncompromising 
Marxian reviews, in its notice of the German trans- 
lation of Mr. Norman Angell's " The Great Illusion,*' 
likewise stressed this antagonism of interests. Herr 
Heinrich Rippler asserted on November 7th, 191 1, 
that the whole Morocco question was only part of 
a much larger question, German versus British 
imperialism, and that England was justified in 
regarding it as such. Herr von Heydebrand, the 
" uncrowned king of Prussia," said at Breslau on 
October 29th : " Our colonial policy is only the 
beginning of our plans for conquests in world-poli- 
tics." Two days later Richard Graf von Pfeil, 
whose anger was directed not so much towards " the 
enemy of the West " as towards his own Govern- 
ment, which temporised when it ought to have shown 
its sword, used words that are fairly representative 
of the average Pan-German utterance : " England's 
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fleet will always be superior to ours. If we are to be 
afraid of it we shall never dare to think of war at 
all." 

I could easily quote several pages displaying a 
similar Anglophobia^ but no useful purpose could 
be served by putting before the reader even the 
choicest morsels from the AUdetUsche Blatter^ the 
organ of the Pan-German Union. Freiherr von 
Zedlitz und Neukirch, Conservative member of the 
Prussian State Parliament, accurately and fairly, 
and without any display of anti-British feeling, 
gave expression to the wishes of Germans of all 
classes : 

" A mighty current of national feeling is streaming through 
our people like a revelation. A craving for a strong foreign 
policy like that of Frederick the Great and Bismarck is 
penetrating all parts of the community. Bebd's Morocco 
speech at Jena, the faUing into line of the democratic Press, 
the firm attitude of the Centre (the Roman Catholic party), 
the unanimity of the senior members and party leaders in 
the Reichstag, are striking proofs both of the universality 
and the strength of this movement in the nation's soul *^ 
(October 25th, 191 1). 

The rousing appeal issued to the German people 
by the Navy League in September of the same year 
declaring that Germany was determined to build 
up a colonial empire, and that recent events had 
proved clearly that hurrying on the fleet was " uncon- 
ditionally necessary,'* and Admiral von KOster's 
Cassel speech on the 24th of the same month, which 
was one long dissertation on the inevitable clash of 
British and German imperialism, and a comparison 
of what English and German naval strength would 
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probably be, year by year, till. the end of 1920, 
showed unmistakably where the danger to Europe 
lay for the future* 

What does Germany want i There is the answer. 
No one who has lived in the country for any length 
of time has failed to notice something in the political 
atmosphere, a turbulent current of outreaching and 
self^onsciousness different from anything prevailing 
in Great Britain and France. This something is 
not the military spirit. It is imperialist ambition. 
The Germans are the best educated people in the 
world, and the most dean-living. I could hardly 
over-state the extent to which this sense of superiority 
exists in Germany. Yet, in spite of it, Germany is 
still without her place in the sun. She has not won 
this — ^yet. Herr Friedrich Naumann, the leader of 
the Progressive Liberals, said on November i6th : 

'* We Germans construct the best machines, give the best 
instmction in mathematics, are the most excellent in design 
work, and possess the largest mining organisations ; but as 
r^ards our position in the outside world we are still behind 
the times.'* 

The most literary and scholarly of the German 
Conservative reviews. Die Konservative Monatsschrift^ 
said in December, 191 1 : 

** The German people appears late» very late» in the battle- 
field of world-politics. But the elemental and restless activity 
of a nation conscious of its vigour and ability, and exulting 
in its creative power, will not cry halt in the face of any 
impediment, whether due to the lateness of its birth-hour 
or to its unfavourable geographical situation." 

And the Socialists, internationalists though they 
may be, are again and again reminding the comrades 
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in other countries that the great scientific Socialists 
have all been Germans. 

The general criticism of England and her world- 
politics which set in about twenty years ago was now 
expressing itself with uncommon energy. Through- 
out the crisis I heard the speeches of many public 
men and read the reports of others in the daily 
papers, and the impression conveyed was that 
unfortunately this criticism, even when emanating 
from responsible leaders and journals, was so often 
stuffed with much that was downright false that an 
impartial observer could only conclude that petty 
jealousy rather than real indignation lay at the 
bottom of Germany's grievance. Outbursts con- 
cerning England's history, Anglo-German relations 
in the past, England's naval and colonial policy in 
our own times, were every-day occurrences. But no 
one imagines that this feeling originated in, or at 
the time of, the Boer War. Bismarck had said years 
before the last Boer War — ^and the statement 
expressed both his conviction and his hope — ^that 
South Africa would be the grave of the British 
Empire. That event merely added fuel to a fire 
that had already taken strong hold of the popular 
mind. It was just about the time of the first Boer 
War that many of Germany's political writers began 
to realise what was meant by a place in the sun, and 
that she was too late in the field to escape the bounds 
of her narrow European borders ; that the position 
of races and languages seemed for all practical pur- 
poses fixed. Some English writers are fond of point- 
ing to Bismarck as an opponent of a colonial policy, 
and they compare his success with what they call 
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the failures of Biilow and Kiderlen-Wachter. This 
is on all fours with the contrast of old '* idealist '' 
Germany with modern " materialist " Germany. 
When Bismarck was at the zenith of his career 
Germany was not an industrial country at all. No 
one who knows the life-history of the man who said, 
and certainly meant, that he would ^^ just as soon 
fight England as any other country" can imagine 
that, if he had been at the helm during the past 
decade, he would have totally opposed Germany's 
naval policy. To Stein, Arndt, List, and a few 
others in the early years of the last century the 
question of an extended sea-coast for Prussia and of 
future colonial empire had come to be almost an 
obsession. But' it had not sunk into the popular 
mind. How far it had now saturated the mass of 
the people, and to what extent England was regarded 
as blocking the way at every turn with the notice 
" No Thoroughfare," we could see in September, 
191 1, not from that "certain section of the Press" 
at which some English politicians and writers are 
never tired of railing, but from all sections of the 
Press and people. I noted constant references to 
England as the Erbfeind (hereditary enemy) that is 
only following her traditional policy of envy and 
malice towards Germany. Everyone in Germany 
and the extreme left wing of English Radicalism 
knows that the statement is untrue ; that the two 
countries have, within the past two centuries, fre- 
quently stood side by side ; that England was, 
till about fifteen years ago, well-disposed towards 
Germany, and that her attitude only changed when 
she saw Germany preparing stealthily to undermine 
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her interests all over the world. Since when, we 
naturally ask, have we been the Erbfeind ? Emanuel 
Geibel wrote on September 3rd, 1 870 : " Nun 
nimmermehr draut uns der Erbfeind '* (" The here- 
ditary foe shall menace us no more ")• It was the 
French then. But in August, 191 1, according to 
Die StandartSj Great Britain was der wahre Erbfeindy 
the real hereditary enemy, that had crushed every 
nation that attempted to expand. 

Perhaps the most astounding statement made at 
the time in England was that we had been backing 
France in a quarrel in which we had no interest. 
It is difficult to argue with a school of well-meaning 
pacifists, because in their desire to avoid whatever 
seems in the slightest degree ting'..d with the pos- 
sibility of war they are willing to change their per- 
spective every day. When France and Great Britain 
'^ disposed of " Morocco without consulting Germany, 
the last-named Power protested, and the Act of 
Alge^iras was the result. I have no intention to 
weary the reader with a re-hash of the Morocco 
details. The broad fact is that suddenly Germany, 
at what she considered a favourable moment — Great 
Britain's domestic politics were passing through a 
serious crisis, and political chaos was rampant in 
France, while in both countries the air was heavy 
with labour unrest — ^went behind the Act without 
consulting the other signatories to it. She spoke of 
" ferment among the local tribes ** and the " pro- 
tection of German subjects '' at a time when all the 
world knew that both * the " ferment '* and the 
" subjects " were non-existent. How far responsible 
diplomatists in Germany reckoned upon the default 
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of Great Britain and Russia when she proceeded to 
shake the mailed fist in the face of France I for one 
do not pretend to know, but this I assert confidently : 
the bulk of the Press and the mass of the German 
people regarded England as so distracted amid home 
politics, and the Liberal Government as so pacifist, 
that the bold stroke of policy initiated at Agadir 
was expected to yield good fruit. The problem lay 
in a nutshell. In Prussia all problems lie in a nutshell. 
It was, as every paper in the Fatherland admitted, 
simply a Machtfrage — z question of might, of sabre- 
rattling. " Die ganze Frage ist eine Machtfrage " 
(" The whole question is one of might "), exclaimed 
Maximilian Harden in his great Morocco speech in 
Berlin on September i6th, and the remark was 
cheered to the echo by an audience that filled every 
square foot of the hall. Exactly a fortnight pre- 
viously in his paper. Die Zukunfty he said that Prussia 
had already compelled Austria and France '' to 
give " and that it was England's turn next. " But 
we ourselves shall select the favourable moment to 
strike." And the extreme Radical, Anti-Clerical 
Das Freie Wort thus expressed its agreement with 
Harden : " Certainly in the last resort the questions 
involved are questions of might." 

This is just the reason why every well-informed 
person felt that the Morocco embroilment would not 
bring on a war between Germany and the Powers 
arrayed against her. Might seemed to stand on the 
wrong side. But that this, the third " final " settle- 
ment, woidd be lasting and satisfactory was much 
less certain. It is strange that the unanimous 
admissions on the part of Germany called forth so 
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little comment, not to say protest and expression of 
loathing, from English Liberals. Not only the whole 
of America, without respect to party politics, morally 
supported France throughout the crisis, but even 
Austria, who so sturdily seconded Germany at 
Algegiras, showed no inclination to endorse her ally's 
action in sending a warship to Agadir. The Viennese 
Press during those tense days in August and Sep- 
tember seemed anxious to make it clear that Austria's 
trade with Morocco was larger than Germany's, and 
that the Austrian Government had nothing to 
complain of in regard to French " tyranny " or the 
unjust treatment of Austro-Hungarian interests. 
But according to some English political leaders 
Germany was fully entitled to exploit the slightest 
disturbance or incident in any part of the world by 
demanding, to the tune of vigorous sabre-rattling, 
" compensation " as the price of her non-interference. 
I have said that the extreme pacifist is ready to 
change his perspective every day in the interests of 
peace. Where is the evidence ? In England the poU- 
ticians who a few years ago were pointing to the 
insuperable task which geography had imposed 
upon Germany, bottled up in the North Sea, in any 
effort she might make to harm Great Britain were 
now found declaring that the instalment of Germany 
on the west coast of Morocco would divide and 
weaken the German fleet. This latter opinion is 
evidently not shared by German and Austrian 
authorities on world-politics. Professor K. Lorrak, 
the eminent Vienna publicist, has been for years 
proclaiming from the housetops that Germany's 
only possible chance of seriously damaging England 
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is to acquire outside naval and coaling stations where 
she can cut England's trade routes. On September 
nth, 191 1 9 he urged Germans to strain themselves 
to the last limit in this direction : 

" As long as Germany's coastline is confined to the North 
Sea, any war with England, even though the German fleet 
scores a few victories, will undermine Germany's economic 
world-interests without necessarily at the same time seriously 
damaging England." 

Herr Paul Rohrbach has said the same thing a 
score oi times in his writings on the Baghdad Railway^ 
and he returns to his cherished theme in Die Neue 
Freie Ptesse in July, 191 1, when he insists on Ger- 
many's demanding Jibuti as her " compensation " 
for giving France a free hand in Morocco. Herr 
Rudolf Hilferding, a well-known Socialist writer, 
declared in September, 191 1, that the whole Morocco 
question was whether Great Britain could prevent 
Germany from acquiring an outside harbour for 
imperial purposes, and that whoever could not per- 
ceive this from the first showed that he was com- 
pletely in the dark concerning the real significance 
of the growing antagonism between England and 
Germany. With the sole exception of a spot on the 
east coast of New Guinea, Germany had nowhere in 
her colonies a first-rate harbour or a port that could 
easily be converted into one even by the expenditure 
of vast sums of money. The Pan-Germans never 
tired of dinning this into the ears of the people. 
Agadir, it was said, could easily be turned into just 
such a naval station as Germany wanted, the posses- 
sion of which would to some extent neutralise Eng-r 
land's advantage in having Gibraltar. Yet we had 
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no interest in preventing Germany from getting a 
port which she admitted would be a thorn in Great 
Britain's side in the war which was " sure to come," 
and would cut right into our great trade routes — 
the Cape, India, Australia, and South America ! 

But, it win be objected, these views did not repre- 
sent widespread feeling in Germany. I believe they 
did. Herr A. Rofler, the well-known Radical and 
Anti-Qerical writer, in Das Freie Wort (October ist, 
191 1) thus emphasised the importance, the necessity 
for imperial purposes, of Germany's acquiring naval 
stations in various parts of the world : 

^' As long as Germany has only her coastline on the North 
Sea, her world-politics are dependent on such leavings as 
England allows her to take without seriously imperilling her 
own imperialist position." 

And the remedy ? This would be effected by securing 
strategic points outside the Empire : 

** England will then look upon every threat of war in a 
different light, and will find herself compelled to share her 
world-sway (JVeUhefrscbafij with Germany, which, of course, 
she will not do before she is forced." 

Herr Rofler is not in any sense a Chauvinist. 
What of Socialist attitude to Weltpolitik f Whenever 
we ask the English pacifists for their evidence that 
the mass of the German people stands opposed to 
the Government on the question of imperialism, 
they point to the Socialists. I v^ote four or five 
years ago that in England far too much importance 
was attached to the fact that Germany polled three 
million Socialist votes at the 1907 election, that 
many of the men who so voted were certainly not 
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anti-imperialists. It would be contemptible on the 
part of English imperialists to expect that they 
should be so. The organised members of Social 
Democracy for the whole of Germany numbered 
836,562 (191 1 returns), but the Navy League had a 
membership of 1,031,339. At the recent Jena 
Congress Bebel and his friends laid their cards on 
the table, face up. Molkenbuhr and others annotmced 
in terms that the whole world could imderstand 
that the German Socialists would not proclaim a 
general strike in case of war, and demanded that 
Germany should have the same privileges in Morocco 
as the French. Bebel said that Morocco was a prize 
well worth having (begehunstvert). The English 
Labour members, who were always harping upon the 
general strike as the weapon that would be held up 
to the chest of Germany's Weltpolitik in the event 
of war, can make what they like of Ledebour's speech 
at Jena : 

** We cannot say that we shall order the general strike : 
still less can we assert that we shall not order it.'' 

Herr K. Eautsky gives his opinion on the quesdon 
in Die Neue Zeit (September 22nd, 191 1) : 

** Our procedure will depend on the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, and the aims and objects of the war. To state definitely 
in advance our attitude in such a case is quite impossible " 
(p. 873). 

But Bebel in the Reichstag (November 13th), 
during the Morocco debate, was as clear as noonday, 
his whole speech standing in marked contrast to the 
above utterances and to that indirectness and 
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duplicity that seem rooted by nature in the German 
character : 

^^ He must regard as a slanderer everyone who, in the 
electoral campaign, represented the Social Democratic party 
as intending to organise a general strike on the outbreak of 
war.'* 

Herr Max Maurenbrecher, in his address to the 
party at Jena, long extracts from which were quoted 
approvingly by the Conservative Press, declared 
that it is simply a falsehood and a wilful misrepre- 
sentation to assert that the workers have no 
interest in colonies. The Sozialistische Monatshefte 
(August 24th) denounced, in strongly anti-British 
terms, England's attempt to secure for herself an 
" imperialistic hegemony " in the world and called 
upon Socialists to help the other parties " to reduce 
the gap between British and German sea-power." 
Gerhard Hildebrand^ author of ^^ Sozialistische Aus- 
landspolitik," has for years been consistently preach- 
ing to the German comrades the gospel of colonial 
expansion. On November loth, 1910, he contributed 
to the Monatshefte an article which, in its outburst of 
anti-British feeling, was equal to anything published 
by the Pan-Gemaan Union. The most democratic 
and anti-Chauvinist of the literary journals, Die 
Gegentvart (No. 37, September 9th, 191 1), admitted 
that in every part of the country and in all classes 
the sentiment of imperialism was gaining ground, 
and that throughout the Moroccan conversations 
" there was no desire to know the history of the en- 
tanglement, but merely to secure a valuable coaling 
station.*' And on November 19th Herr Friedrich 
Naumann, who has always stoutly opposed the 
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Socialists, said that it would be impossible to set in 
motion a crusade against them after the patriotic 
speeches at Jena, in which both Bebel and Mauren- 
brecher had so ably advocated colonial expansion. 

Hitherto the Roman Catholic Centre has been com- 
paratively free from violent display of Anglophobia, 
but it has come at last into line with the other parties. 
The prevailing Roman Catholic view to-day was 
expressed by Herr M, Erzberger, member of the 
Reichstag, the rising hope of the party, in a speech 
at Leipzig on October 5th, 191 1 : "Great Britain 
is the hereditary enemy of Germany." Germaniaj 
the party-organ, said identically the same thing on 
November 5 th, and followed up the remark a little 
later (15th) by declaring that " EngKsh arrogance 
represented a standing danger to the peace of 
Europe." 



The ground has been well prepared. And the pre- 
paration has been a work in which Conservative and 
Liberal and Catholic Centre have whole-heartedly 
co-operated. Nor have the Socialists failed to con- 
tribute their quota to the new activities and am- 
bitions. Is it true, or is it a mere fiction circulated 
by the English Jingo Press and used for all it is worth 
at elections, that there was a widespread imperialist 
ambition in Germany, coupled with an equally wide- 
spread anti-British sentiment, a sentiment present 
not only among the Pan-Germanists but among all 
the other parties and classes without exception ? 
The statements of responsible officials are worthless. 
Ministerial heads of departments and leaders of 
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parUamentary parties never avow aggression as an 
element of their policy. It may here be pointed out 
that the pacifists so far have never shown themselves 
good prophets* At the time of the mild sensation 
caused by Holland's proceeding to fortify the mouth 
of the Scheldt some English Liberals and Labour 
members asserted, in answer to the journals which 
had something to say about German designs, that 
an unprovoked war by one European Power upon 
another was out of the question. Within two years 
the same men were ready to burst with indignation 
at Italy's ** unprovoked " attack upon Turkey. It 
was partly through the influence of these men that 
we held out the olive-branch to Germany with both 
hands/ in our desire to arrive at an agreement to 
keep down ezpenditiure on armaments. What was 
the sole result at the end of 191 1 ? Many English 
Liberals were reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that relations between the two countries would 
probably have stood better if they had said less about 
^* friendly imderstandings " and quietly urged the 
building of two keels to one. Owing to this wave of 
pacifism public men were found advocating an 
extreme economy with which they were not in com- 
plete agreement, and when later they were obliged 
to speak somewhat frankly they were denounced as 
greater Jingoes than those who were all along 
opposed to pacifism. We have only to observe the 
tremendous flutter in the German dovecotes caused 
by Mr. McKenna's speech at the end of September 
and Mr. Churchill's at the beginning of October, 
1911. These manifestations of firmness startled 
even the stolid Teuton, because they were so un- 
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expected. Then came the usual reaction, the penalty 
paid for a weak policy. The Liberals were declared 
by some of the Anglophobes to be at heart greater 
haters of Germany tJian are the Tories. 

For about a century we have been assured by some 
thinkers that the future of mankind would develop 
along lines of cultural and social reform, that '' the 
insane competition " in armaments would cease 
when men realised that there was a jurisprudence 
higher than Weltpolitikj and that war, being an 
energy waster, could never bring out the qualities 
of our race like co-operation. Wherever we looked 
in Europe — alliances and ententes; outside Europe 
spheres of influence, protectorates, concessions. Amid 
it all the nations piling on the armaments with 
every annual budget. In the meantime the phrase- 
makers of all parties talked of Jingoes or Little 
Englanders, Chauvinists or anti-Nationalists ; but 
the army and navy estimates, silently heedless of 
epithets and catch-words, went on increasing. It 
would be idle to deny that as far as European poli- 
tics, or world-politics, are concerned Germany was 
throughout the crisis looked upon in most quarters 
as the principal disturbing element. It is equally 
idle to blame her for prosecuting what she con- 
sidered the best interests of her own people. This 
imperialism is in itself a struggle for existence in 
cultural aims, a clash in the world of ideas. 



CHAPTER III 

THB ANGLO-GERMAN OUTLOOK AT THE BEGINNING 

OF I9I4 

No serious study of the ever-varying phases of 
the international drama that had appeared within 
the two decades preceding the war was without 
abundant evidence of the pressure on the mind of the 
writer of Anglo-German relations. During this 
period " the German crisis," the secret intentions 
and the avowed dreams of the new Central Power, 
the strength of the giant, his moods and ambitions, 
had all been scrutinised, though with widely diflFer- 
ing conclusions, in England, France, and the United 
States. 

The value of any writer's statement about a foreign 
country and its policy will depend upon the facts 
presented more than upon the conclusions drawn. 
But the events of history, past or present, signify 
different things to different persons, and when 
filtered through the chronicler's mind they become 
coloured to some extent with his personality. A 
writer may confine himself rigidly to facts and yet 
give a one-sided and unfair presentment, because his 
facts may be gathered along narrow lines. Neither 
a^haie narrative of events nor a vague desire for 
friendship can ever bring the average man of one 
country into touch with the spirit of another. In the 
course of my seven and a half years in Germany 
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I received many letters from England from men who 
wanted ^^ authentic information '' about this or that 
movement, or what was summed up as " the goal of 
German policy." Some found the roots of the Anglo- 
German strain of the past twenty-five years in com- 
mercial competition alone. Such a view was one- 
sided and failed to reach the heart of the problem, 
which was not grounded in anything so soulless as 
statistics of exports and imports. Even Germany's 
naval expansion in itself could not accoimt for the 
estrangement. There was the time-spirit at the back 
brooding over battleships and dockyards. The naval 
expenditure of several other Powers, whose relations 
with Great Britain were still of the friendliest nature, 
had increased enormously in the same period. The 
central truth is, all forms of imperialism represent 
a contest between varying types of culture, and this 
contest, as between Great Britain and Germany, 
was nearing maturity. In Germany, if anywhere 
in Europe, events must be seen in their historic 
setting by those who want the right bearing of 
present-day tendencies. On October i8th, 191 3, 
I stood at the base of the colossal monument in 
Probstheida (Leipzig) when the hundredth anni- 
versary of the War of Liberation was conmiemorated 
with resounding pomp and harangue. The Greater 
Germany still to be — that, and not 18 13, was the 
burden of every soul present. What else is Leipzig 
and 18 1 3 than the emerging of those invisible powers 
that slumber in the Teuton at all times and await 
the striking of their hour to take concrete shape ? 
The most clearly marked events in German history 
since show the periphery ever widening out from the 
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same pivot towards a common goal. After the glow- 
ing victories of ^66 and '70 Germany's progress, 
commercial, technical, and cultural, stands alone in 
history. In spite of tirades against materialism and 
eulogies of the old-time idealism, a German culture 
previously non-existent had crystallised out of the 
long convulsive struggle. The mute, unknown 
Germany, of whose real strength none had even an 
inkling, could she rub the sleep out of her eyes and 
stretch her muscles to the sword-hilt as well as give 
the world university professors and treatises on the 
Categorical Imperative 7 In this question lies the 
import of the intense national consciousness of 
to-day, which must be dissevered from the Jingoistic 
dross that sometimes encrusts it. What this con- 
sciousness will yield was not to be foretold, the less 
so because Germany was not yet animated by one 
unified idea. The two Germanys are ever at work, 
but there was no cleavage of opinion or divided 
energy when the summons came to put on " the 
armour of diligence " for the glory of Deutschtum. 

In 1866 Austria refused to listen to Mensdorff. 
It required Koniggratz to convince her. On July 9th, 
1870, when war between France and Prussia stood 
at Europe's very door, no less shrewd an observer 
than Taine wrote to his mother from Saxony : " Take 
my word for it, you see ghosts." Up to the last 
moment leading Frenchmen failed to grasp the 
Preussentum behind Bismarck and Roon. But Sedan 
came in the fulness of time, and therewith came the 
new Empire. " Well done, patient, plodding Ger- 
many ! " then exclaimed the philo-Teutonic Carlyle. 
The morrow of that patient plodding has just dawned. 
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The day has its course to run. The destiny of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Prussian supremacy in Ger- 
manism, the union of the German States, were all 
settled as Bismarck said they could only be settled 
— by blood and iron. It is the only method of 
settlement contemplated by Realpolitik. " Where 
is your place in the sun to come from ? " I asked 
a brilliant young university student in Berlin early 
in 1 91 4. " From the same place as you got yours — 
by fighting for it," came the ready answer. Between 
1 87 1 and the fall of the Iron Chancellor the foreign 
policy of Germany, now implanted in the hegemony 
of European Deutschtum^ was dominated by a desire 
to consolidate the power of Central Europe from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean into a greater hegemony 
of the Continent. (The most recent incident before 
the war showing the determining part played by 
Germany in purely Continental politics was her 
defiant attitude towards the rest of Europe when 
Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908.) 

In 1888 came William II., the sailor prince, with 
his longing to get beyond the bounds of Europeanism 
to a " place in the sun." Weltpolitik, which occurs 
four times in one of his early speeches, a word not to 
be found in any dictionary then, grew in favour in 
Germany's political vocabulary. He did not coin 
the word, but he made it a current and popular catch- 
phrase. To-day it is not unknown in Japan. Two 
years later Mahan's " Influence of Sea Power on 
History " was being discussed and analysed in every 
European university. A craving for a mighty fleet 
seized Italy, Austria, and, pre-eminently, Germany. 
The next few years saw a Navy League, backed by 
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much national enthusiasm, in all these countries. 
The strain between Great Britain and Germany, 
which had been growing both in degree and in its 
menacing nature for some time, and which the Boer 
War only brought into salient relief, became tenser 
and tenser as each budget, with its huge appro- 
priations for naval purposes, passed by successive 
Parliaments, threatened to disturb the balance of 
sea-power. In the summer of 191 1 the relations 
between the two countries were subjected to the most 
violent twist they had thus far undergone, in what 
has now passed into political phraseology as " the 
Morocco crisis." The complete history of that 
episode, as seen by English eyes watching Germany 
from within, has yet to be written. 

The short space of one year sufficed to bring about 
a wonderful change in the face of Europe. Through- 
out William II.'s reign German agents have been 
actively at work in Turkey, which was looked upon 
by both Germany and Austria as a future powerful 
asset for Deutschtum. Pan-German aspiration soared 
high in this quarter. But the prospective partner 
collapsed, and 191 2 saw a haunting dread of Slavdom 
overcloud the anti-British attitude. The co-opera- 
tion of London and Berlin during the course of 
events in south-eastern Europe was a source of deep 
satisfaction to all who had striven for a better under- 
standing between the two countries. But we were 
obliged to consent to the coercion of Montenegro, 
we were forced to see the historic foe of religious free- 
dom once more installed in Adrianople, and some of 
the wrongs that we hoped had been partially righted 
again imposed upon the peninsula. It was the price 
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we paid to Deutschium. Throughout the war British 
and German sympathies were as wide apart as the 
poles. The whole of Germany^ including the Socialist 
and democratic element, was pronounced pro-Turk, 
and the victories of the Christian allies filled the 
country with a gloom that could be felt in the atmo- 
sphere. 

English politicians had been cudgelling their brains 
for several years to devise some means of arriving at 
a German entente. But neither had the thrusting 
of the olive branch under Germany's nose worked 
in the direction of a genuine understanding, nor 
would the concessions suggested by some British 
writers have made for lasting peace throughout the 
world. Placation is not friendship, and the limit of 
possible concession would soon be reached. For the 
factors that entered into the problems were too many 
and too complicated to be solved like an algebraic 
equation. Nor were they aU dependent on the arbi- 
trament of any single Power. Few things have 
impressed me more during my stay in Germany 
than the closeness with which any tendency towards 
consolidation with the British Empire has been 
followed. The debate in Canada on the naval sub- 
sidy, the state of political parties in the self-govern- 
ing communities and their leanings towards or against 
the Motherland, the growth of colonial nationalism, 
meetings of Imperial Conferences and defence com- 
mittees, the effect of European emigration on our 
outiying dominions, are subjects of constant and 
penetrative discussion. Haphazard proposals for 
exchange of territory, for limitation of armaments 
by formal agreement, in order to establish good-will. 
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showed an utter want of grip of first principles 
in WehpoUHk. Mozambique, the Congo, Angola, 
Nigeria, Walfisch Bay, and even parts of Australia, 
have all been airily disposed of at one time or another 
by English Radicals. That some of these territories 
do not happen to belong to us is a secondary matter, 
apparently. 

In the meantime the Navy League's members 
continued to swell, and Die FloUe, whose circulation 
is equal to that of Germany's four leading daily 
papers combined, and at least one influential Berlin 
journal, showed signs of organising a fresh naval 
agitation. Mr. Churchill's proposal — ^the second 
within twelve months— of a naval holiday had been 
rejected in all quarters, in some politely, in others 
oflFensively. No Power seemed to be on the point of 
really breaking down under the " mad competition 
of armaments," which, according to some of the 
pacifists, ought to have collapsed by its own weight 
long ago. No European nation was face to face with 
financial ruin, no people had yet risen in revolt. 
German naval authorities believed, and expressed 
the belief openly, that Great Britain could not stand 
the financial strain as long as Germany, and that 
she would ultimately be unable to find the necessary 
crews to man her ships. 

On the occasion of Mr. Churchill's first proposal of 
a naval holiday the leading Conservative newspaper 
in Berlin, in the true Prussian spirit, asserted that 
such a proposal only proved that England was weary 
of the stress of navy and empire, and that thc' fact 
of her asking for a year's cessation of shipbuilding 
in itself constituted the highest justification of 
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Germany's joaval policy. One thing cannot be too 
strongly emphasised. It stood out affirmatively 
amid all the notes of interrogation that presented 
themselves to every observer of the antagonistic 
influences at work in the domain of world-politics. 
Britain, France, and Russia, the Triple Entente, 
were fairly satisfied with their position as world 
Powers, whereas Germany was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with hers. The leaders of no political party 
in Germany denied this. It was the keynote of 
Germany's foreign policy. When it is once clearly 
grasped, those who are so fond of asserting that there 
were no outstanding questions to settle between 
England and Germany will see therein the cause of 
much of the friction. Germany wanted questions to 
settle, and Great Britain was the Power most likely 
to supply them. The demand for a place in the sun 
is nothing more or less than a determination to have 
her say in every move on the world's chessboard, 
and this demand insistently urged, and entailing an 
exhausting drain on her own and other nations' 
resources, was hard to reconcile with protestations 
of peaceful intention. 

Herein lay the marked divergence between Eng- 
land's naval policy and Germany's. Owing to her 
insular position, and the existence of a vast British 
domain beyond her own narrow seas, naval power 
has been for over a centiuy the pole-star of British 
policy, the only guarantee of independence. I have 
pointed this out time after time to Germans of all 
shades of political opinion. The absurdity of the 
English proposals for concession becomes the more 
glaring when we remember that ever since Germany 
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embarked on " the new course " she herself has not 
been able, or has not desired, to name any specific 
object as the goal of her striving, beyond a " place 
in the sun." This, like the " open door," is only a 
phrase. In itself it constitutes no definite programme 
in international politics. That is why Bernhardi 
is driven to sum up the goal of German policy as 
" world-power or downfall." 

I was never one of those who believed in " inevi- 
table wars " in the sense and application in which 
the words were often used in Germany. The year 
191 3 was looked forward to in many quarters as 
likely to be fraught with ill-omen. It had come and 
gone. The complications in the south-east of the 
Continent had been settled, temporarily at least, 
without confirming the pessimists, who saw nothing 
ahead but a vista of Armageddon. Throughout 
the Morocco crisis I expressed the opinion posi- 
tively that Germany was not prepared to carry her 
menacing diplomacy to the ultima ratio^ especially 
with Austria lukewarm. 

But whether the optimistic faith built on sur- 
mounted crises by some English politicians — that 
an Anglo-German understanding, backed by solid 
good-will, was near at hand — ^was justified or not, 
time, and only time, could tell. The advent of the 
eirenicon had been proclaimed more than once since 
I first went to Germany. We had always been on 
the verge of that happy event when suddenly the 
** agreements " heralded with confident expectation 
had to be counted among the things that miscarried^ 
It was in the beginning of 1909 that Germany's ships 
and shipping yards were all so feverishly active 
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This was immediately after the Liberal Government, 
led by Campbell-Bannerman, who had worked con- 
sistently for Anglo-German friendship, had slackened 
o£F its own programme. Later, Lord Haldane's 
peace mission to Berlin was going to ease the tension, 
if not finally and for ever, at least temporarily. 
Exactly a fortnight after that mission came the 
announcement that Germany had decided to increase 
by 50 per cent, the striking force of her navy in the 
North Sea^ that is, to keep three instead of two 
squadrons in full commission, to make provision 
for large torpedo flotillas, and to add to her sub- 
marines. Those of us who had hoped for some relief 
from the ever-pressing burden of Dreadnoughts and 
'^ strained relations " had been too often disillusioned. 
At the moment when the German Chancellor assured 
us in his last important speech in the Reichstag in 
191 3 that the international horizon was ^' calm and 
clear " there was little improvement in the tone of 
the Conservative Press towards Great Britain, though 
we welcomed with both hands every possible indi- 
cation of an ^^ entente ^^ between the two Powers. 
We lived in a nervous age, in which the wheels of 
the political machine soon ran hot, and our aspirations 
had to be adjusted to the conditions of the moment] 



CHAPTER IV 

AUSTRU AND WELTPOUTIK AT THE BEGINNING OF 

I914 

" AU the Conttnental Powers have a special interest in preventing the 

Mediterranean route to the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, either from passing 

under England's exclusive control or from being shut off from them by 

Asia's remaining in a state of barbarism. To hand over these important 

points to Austria's protection would be the best guarantee for all European 

interests." 

Frixdricb List in 1844. 

The growing feeling of unity between Germany 
and Austria represented something closer than the 
international agreement formally expressed in the 
Triple Alliance. That compact included Italy, 
whose attitude towards Deutschtum in general, and 
the Austrian form of it in particular, often caused 
no little anxiety to the other two allies. Every 
British student of present imperialist tendencies 
watched the movements in the Dual Monarchy as 
vigilantly as those in Germany, for such an alliance 
made the aspirations of the two Powers almost 
identical and the enemies of the one nation the 
enemies of the othc Austria's ambitions had 
received attention in Great Britain in so far as they 
were proposed to be realised in her annual ship- 
building programmes ; but little had been done to 
introduce the English public to the spirit animating 
many of Austria's prominent publicists and to their 
attitude towards the British Empire. 
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An understanding of the great problems of 
Weltpolitik^ and above all its intimate connection 
with sea-power, a desire to dominate the Adriatic 
and find a way out of the narrow bounds of Europe, 
this was the thought which ran like a red thread 
through the Pan-Germanists in Austria for a quarter 
of a centiiry, and the doctrine was by no means 
devoid of supporters among the other political 
parties. In 191 1 when the Morocco crisis was at its 
height a member of the Austro-Himgarian Delegation 
said that he wanted to mark out, probably for the 
first time, a line of policy for all parties in the 
Empire : " The Mediterranean for the Mediter- 
ranean nations " ; and he added that it would be 
absurd to pretend that the poUcy was not directed 
" against one certain Power.'* In other words, 
Great Britain was to be shut out from, or only 
allowed to use on sufferance, the central seaway, 
which is fundamental to her existence, the route 
through which half her food supply is carried and 
through which freedom of communication is a first 
necessity for the protection of Egypt, India, and 
Australia. At this time Professor Lorrak, of Vienna, 
urged Austrian imperialists to support a similar policy. 

Early in 1914 Die Zeii^ a journal which is supposed 
to represent Ministerial opinion on some occasions, 
and has devoted more attention to naval politics 
than any other newspaper in the Empire, declared 
that Great Britain must grow used to the idea that 
her command of the sea had passed for ever, and 
that " other States were determined to expand at 
whatever cost." When Mr. Churchill, at the end of 
March, 191 39 suggested a year's cessation from 
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shipbuilding, the two Viennese journals Die Reichsposi 
and Neues Wiener Tageblatt threw all the cold water 
possible on the suggestion. The latter asserted 
(March 28th, 191 3) that the difficulties in the way 
of realising such a proposal were insurmountable, 
but even if they were not so, the arguments against 
it, from the standpoint of German and Austrian 
interests, were self-evident. Anton von MSrl, one 
of Austria's most distinguished political writers, 
whose work ^^ Das Ende des Kontinentalismus," 
published just before the outbreak of the Balkan 
War, has had as wide a circulation in Germany as 
in Austria, said in March, 191 3, that ^^ Austrian 
imperialism is the new-bom idea in Europe,'' that it 
means nothing more or less than " pressing forward " 
(Drang nach vortvdrts)^ and that the problem before 
the nation is to wage an ^' unflinching warfare " 
upon all those in the Empire who look askance at 
that idea. The great maritime Adria Exhibition 
held in Vienna the same month made a rousing and 
living appeal to the Dreadnought party. Models 
of battleships and shipbuilding yards, the construc- 
tion of a Dreadnought from the keel-laying to the 
launching, the latest triumphs in marine engineering, 
dioramas of Spalato, Pola, and other seaports, all 
this vivid presentment of what oversea interests 
mean made a decided impression on the thousands 
in Vienna who have never seen a cruiser or even the 
sea. The membership of the Austrian Navy League 
quadrupled within twelve months. Another promi- 
nent item on the programme of the big fleet party 
was the conversion into a first-class naval station of 
Sebenico, a fair harbour on the Dalmatian littoral. 
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It was frequently asserted in England that the 
Emperor Franz Josef was profoundly peace-loving. 
The same people said the same thing of the German 
Emperor. It was one of those statements that 
seemed to form the main stock-in-trade of a certain 
political school in England whenever WeUpolitik was 
concerned. Even if it had been true, it was none 
the less true that Count Montecuccoli, the Imperial 
Naval Secretary, and Baron von Chlumecky, Austria's 
most brilliant writer on international policy, were 
persona grata at the Austrian Court, and that the 
Zeity Reichspostj and Neue Freie Presse^ were fre- 
quently the mouthpiece of the Ministry. The most 
extreme pacifist in England would hardly say that 
the utterances of these publicists and journals during 
the past decade had uniformly shown marked good- 
will towards Great Britain and her imperial interests. 

The march of events was bringing an urgent 
problem to the front and pushing the transmarine 
aspect of imperialism into the background of Austrian 
policy — but only temporarily. Let us look back for 
a moment to 1908. In defiance of treaty, without 
the semblance of the formalities of international 
usage, Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
When Russia backed Servia in protesting, Germany, 
as dramatic as menacing, announced that her whole 
armed strength was at her ally's disposal to prevent 
Russian or Serbian claims from being submitted to 
a European Conference. Russia's financial and 
military resources were at a low ebb, and neither 
England nor France showed any inclination to 
encourage her ta answer threat by threat. The 
Teuton had spoken. The Slav had listened — ^and 
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obeyed. Aehrenthal was proclaimed by some of the 
Pan-Germanists " The Austrian Bismarck." The 
humiliation rankled in the Russian breast in 191 3 and 
1914 and underlay much of the difficulty between 
Russia and Austria ever since that fatal step. Had 
Russia yielded to Austria a second time she would 
for ever have forfeited all claim to be hailed as the 
protectress of south-eastern Slavdom. The trace of 
the curve of 1908 was moving along its appointed 
line. 

Let us glance back a little farther still. We shall 
then see how the Balkan States have been kept 
divided and weakened by Austrian intrigue. For 
it cannot be too strongly stressed that all the com- 
plications in the Balkans during the past half-century 
have one continuous history. After the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878 the Sultan guaranteed absolute 
religious freedom to all confessions in Macedonia, 
and promised numerous other reforms of a general 
nature throughout his European territories. Neither 
the guarantees nor the reforms were ever made good. 
Why ? Mainly because Austria dreaded the possi- 
bility of a state of good-will between Turk and Slav 
being substituted for misrule and mutual distrust. 
After bringing about war between Bulgaria and 
Serbia in 1885 she intervened to prevent the victor 
from reaping the fruit of victory and enforced peace 
on terms which suited her own interests. More than 
once within the past eight years Great Britain called 
for the appointment by the Powers of a Christian 
governor for Macedonia. On every occasion Ger- 
many and Austria vehemently attacked the proposal 
as an affront to the Sultan and an unjustifiable 
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interference with his sovereign rights. In all these 
facts was the " true inwardness " of Turkey's treat- 
ment of subject Christian peoples. 

Austrian efforts to sow the seed of discord among 
the various Slav elements in her own Empire and in 
the Balkans had not always succeeded to her satis- 
faction. From the year 1899 onward for about a 
decade a movement for closer union between Serbs 
and Croats had been gaining ground and caused 
widespread alarm in Austria, in whose eyes the most 
heinous of all crimes was to bring together those 
whom she had decreed to be held asunder and 
divided. Above all things Serbia must be kept weak 
and away from the sea-board. Hence the notorious 
Agram trial and the Bosnia-Herzegovina annexation. 
But the events of 191 2 and 191 3 saw the triumph of 
Serbia, and the carefully built-up edifice of Austria 
threatened to collapse. This is the chief reason for 
the creation of the Albanian State in which we 
supported the Dual Monarchy. (It is also the chief 
reason for Austria's ultimatum of July, 1914, which 
was in effect an ultimatum to Europe.) 

The military and political disarrangements and 
rearrangements which resulted from the Balkan War 
of 191 2 led up to a mighty wrench in the whole 
European situation. If we look at the foreign policy 
of the Great Powers in its development through the 
events of 1912 and 1913, and under pressure of 
those events, what strikes us most is the unmistakable 
antagonism of interests between the two great groups 
of Powers. How real and solid that antagonism was 
could be seen in the columns and columns of matter 
in the Continental Press concerning the division of 
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what was left of the Ottoman Empire. The spheres 
of influence in Anatolia, Armenia, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia, were mapped out, but not always in the 
same way, from the moment Turkey's dSbdcle seemed 
morally certain. 

For about two decades the outstanding feature of 
international politics had been the growing anti- 
thesis between Great Britain's Imperial interests 
and Germany's imperialist aspirations. Throughout 
this period the upholders of WeUpolitik in Germany 
and Austria had looked forward to a strong Turkey 
as the most important factor in bringing about the 
ultimate disintegration of the British Empire. 
General von der Goltz and other German military 
experts had been at work for years in Turkey 
reorganising the army. After every victory in the 
Balkan War of 191 2 the Allies found numerous 
German officers among the prisoners. When hos- 
tilities began in October not one important organ of 
public opinion in Austria or Germany suspected that 
the Balkan Allies were capable of what they proved 
themselves to be, and as the results of the campaign 
became known the Press of both countries betrayed 
distinct signs of surprise and irritation. In Vienna 
the sudden rise of a new Slav Power spread a pall of 
depression over politics and politicians only one 
degree less dark than if the Dual Monarchy itself 
had shared in the Turkish downfall. In Germany 
the general pessimism throughout imperialist circles 
was of equally sombre shade. Paul Rohrbach, who 
had spent a considerable part of his life in Turkey 
and Asia Minor, said not long before the outbreak 
of the war of 191 2 that the comer-stone of Germany's 
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policy was to strengthen Turkey and enable her to 
attack England in the most vulnerable spot, namely, 
in Egypt. Professor Mangelsdorf said almost the 
same thing in June, 191 1. On November 21st, 1912, 
I heard Maximilian Harden in Leipzig declare that 
the break-up of Turkey was a serious blow to the 
imperialist aspirations of Germany, who, in co-opera- 
tion with Austria, had left no stone unturned to 
reorganise the Ottoman Empire with a view to the 
final and inevitable struggle with Great Britain. 
On February 15th, 191 3, Baron von Chlmnecky 
made the following equally significant statement : 

^ A strong Turkey was considered by Germany an important 
fulcrum for effective use in the next reckoning with England. 
It was not pothouse politicians (Kanntngiesser) that aimed 
at the cramping of England's power in Egypt by Turkish 
forces." 

But the strong Turkey seemed to be on the point 
of vanishing. The Teutonic peoples in both countries 
were then heard proclaiming in the market-places, 
" We are in danger from Slavdom ! " " We must 
strengthen our armies to meet the new situation." 
Where was the " end of Continentalism " now ? 
German and Austrian attention was directed to the 
natural lines of defence, the land forces, and there 
was much talk, for a brief period, about a better 
understanding with England. The Pan-Slav move- 
ment was vigorously denounced as a menace to 
Europe, and by no section of the community so 
fiercely as by the Pan-Germans. 

For nearly a century the Slavs of south-eastern 
Europe have been striving to shake off the yoke 
fitted on their necks by diplomatists whose sole 
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aim has been to stifle the national spirit. Would 
Austria's general policy and treatment of her own 
Slavs incline them to look westward for protection ? 
One of the leading supporters of the Conservative 
party in Austria, Theodor von Sosnosky, said in 
January, 191 3, that Aehrenthal deserved the severest 
censure for not, when annexing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in 1908, insisting upon Austrian occupation 
of the Sanjak of Novibazar. It would have brought 
matters to a head and made a European war in- 
evitable : 

^* Liberal pacifist fanatics extol Aehrenthal's prudence in 
sparing Europe the horrors of such a war. The horrors will 
not on that account fail to arrive, but the pacifists are too 
short-sighted to see that." 

For Austria-Hungary one real danger from the 
Pan-Slav movement there had certainly been, and 
that was her treatment of the Slavs in her own 
Empire. The problems facing the statesmen of Vienna 
and Budapest had been intensified by the efforts 
made to force antagonistic elements into a national 
State. There was no sentiment of homogeneity, 
racial, linguistic, or religious, to unite Germans, 
Magyars, and the various Slavs. 

From the time of the Treaty of Berlin Austria, 
backed by Germany, had aimed at checking the 
national aspirations of Serbia and Montenegro and 
maintaining the artificial frontiers traced out by 
diplomatists. Vienna's aptitude for weaving diplo- 
matic subtleties and creating ^^ incidents " when 
necessary for her policy was a proverb in every 
chancellery in Europe. The case of the Consul 
Prochaska in 191 2 was one good instance. The 
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invention of the torture and oppression by Monte- 
negrins of Roman Catholics, and their forcible 
conversion into Greek Catholics, in March, 191 3, was 
another. But even now, in the eleventh hour, 
thousands of politicians and political writers in 
England hovered round the Austrian orbit, aided her 
towards DeutscbtunCs real objective, and so hindered 
the coalescence of the small Slav nationalities in the 
peninsula. 

The whole history of the smaller nationalities in 
Austria-Hungary, the Natidnchen as they are often 
contemptuously called in Vienna, is one chequered 
canvas on which the lines of oppression cross the 
lines of revolt. It is exactly the same policy as 
Austria pursued against the Italian States, a policy 
which helped materially to unite them. For political 
reasons the Austrian Government has founded schools 
in Albania and appointed clerics to control them, but 
it has done next to nothing for education in some 
parts of its own territory. 

If a new Serbia emerge from the Balkan War, a 
Serbia destined to develop economically and cultu- 
rally, how will it stand towards the brothers in the 
Slav element of the Dual Monarchy ? Would it 
play the rdle which Piedmont played in Italy and 
cut out of the body of the Habsburg Empire a State 
which in population would outnumber Bulgaria and 
in political influence dominate the peninsula ? Those 
two questions haunted and obsessed German and 
Austrian statesmen after the 191 2 conflict. (There 
is the inner meaning of Austrian-Serbian complica- 
tions in 1914, not Sarajevo.) 

The Eastern question was not finally and for ever 
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settled, and only an English pacifist could fail to see 
that the ^^ settlement '' arrived at was charged to 
the brim with the combustibles of future world- 
politics. Germany had taken every kind of care to 
see to that. She had throughout made it as clear as 
daylight that she intended to stand by Austria and 
to use Turkey as a stepping-stone to the control of 
the Balkans. 

For over four centuries the waves of Turkish 
assault dashed in vain against a breakwater. That 
breakwater was the Montenegrin highlanders. A few 
years ago we witnessed the spectacle of the six Great 
Powers, all Christian, coercing a Christian country, 
with a total population less than that of the borough 
of Holbom, in the very moment of its triumph over 
the infidel. Germany and Austria declared that it 
was flouting the will of Europe. This charge doubt- 
less affected different people in different ways. Some 
will think of 1908, others of Turkey and her deeds 
for over three decades. Others again will look still 
farther back and think of Armenia and 1896 when 
the six Great Powers beheld Turkish Mohammedan 
subjects reaping a rich harvest for the true faith — 
beheld and discussed. 

The Drang nacb Osten ("press to the East ! '*) 
which has been the rallying call of German and 
Austrian imperialists for a quarter of a centiuy is the 
kernel of a policy that had, and has, many facets. 
The new Albanian State was one of them. Hold 
Serbia back from the sea and keep Montenegro out 
of Scutari, for it is essential that both should remain 
peasant States as long as possible. 

Austria is a Slavonic Power, and the result of the 
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war of 191 2 had been to intensify the rivahy, for 
years converging to a crisis, between Russia and 
Austria for the hegemony of the Slavdom of south- 
eastern Europe. To gadier together the Turkish 
remnants and make them an asset for Deutschtum 
in the coming struggle was the task upon which 
German and Austrian statesmen were now at work. 
Italy seemed to be shuffling the cards ; exactly how 
she would deal them it was not possible to say. She 
did not know herself. For years she and Austria 
had both been carrying on a policy of infiltration 
in Albania by means of missionaries, schools, hospi- 
tals, and all the other instruments of ^^ pacific pene- 
tration," and the clash of interests between the two 
Powers in the new kingdom — when it eventuated — 
would certainly lead to an acute crisis without com- 
plications elsewhere. The two powerful Italian 
journals. La Stampa and // Secolo^ were for years 
inveighing against the Pan-German movement with 
unflagging constancy, and the cries mare chuiso 
(" closed sea *^, mare nostro * (" our sea *'), and Italia 
irredenta were loud in the direction of the north-east. 
For about a decade Italy's insight into the significance 
of Wekpolitik had been deepening every day, and that 
honeycomb of plot and counterplot gives rise to 
unexpected situations. 

^ Man nostrum is the motto of the Italian Navy League. 



CHAPTER V 
1813-1913 



" I am comforted b7 the thought of Gemumy't future ; I ding to this 
belief at firmly at you." 

GoBTHK to Prdetaor Luden in 18 13. 

" The yeart 1813, 1814 and 1815 and the material, tpiritual, and moral 
f orcet equipped before and tlnce thote datet, aid the eye peering into the 
future." 

F. L. Jahn in 1833. 

Centenaries of stirring events, or of the birth 
of individuals who compelled world attention in 
their time, are coming thick and fast in these days. 
The early years of the nineteenth century were 
crowded with incidents that make up one epic struggle 
of first-rate import to every nation in Europe, but 
to none more so than to Germany, open to constant 
pressure from every side, the battle-ground of the 
Continent through all the ages. At the moment when 
she herself was aiming at Weltherrscbaft she was on the 
verge of celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the 
last act of the Napoleonic drama. But it was Leipzig 
and 181 3 that saw the turn of the tide and prepared 
the way for Waterloo. For Moscow and the Russian 
disaster did not leave the Corsican crushed past 
recall. Long years of humiliation from without and 
trouble brewing within made Austria willing for 
almost any sacrifice for peace. To no purpose. The 
will of iron could only be bent by something as hard 
as itself. In August, 1813, Austria declared war. 
On the 27th and 28th of that month Dresden became 
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the scene of one of the great conflicts in an age of 
great campaigns, and the Allies, with overwhelm- 
ingly superior numbers, were defeated as signally 
as the Austrians and Russians at Austerlitz or the 
Prussians at Jena. 

It is when you walk over Probstheida in the south- 
east of Leipzig, thread your way through the stones set 
up nearly a hundred years ago to mark the position 
of the opposing armies, among them the ^^ Napoleon 
Stone," where the little Corporal himself watched 
the ebb and flow of that blood-tide for three days 
and nights, when you visit the museum close by 
with its collection of relics of the epoch-marking 
conflict — it is then that what was merely history on 
the written page becomes personal history and you 
read that larger biography of nations and events 
recorded on the face of Nature. Pass by those old 
houses in MOckem, in the north-west, decorated with 
rows of cannon-balls, and you see with the eye of 
imagination, as you never can in any text-book, 
Marmont's intrepid columns broken again and again 
by the Prussian onset under Yorck, and your ears 
attuned to '^ the historic sense " perceive all the 
tumult of war. 

The story of the battle can be told, for our purpose, 
in few words. At 8 o'clock on the morning of October 
1 6th a fierce assault by the French at Wachau, in 
which the Russians bore the brunt of the affray. A 
few hours later the surge of battle raged simulta- 
neously in all the suburbs with the sole exception of 
the north-east outskirts. Napoleon himself at Probs- 
theida, where the Allies at first wavered and broke. 
Assured of victory the great vanquisher sent o£E a 
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courier through the Elster gate, charged to bear the 
good tidings to the French capital. He anticipated. 
Again the Cossacks saved the situation. They 
streamed up from the south, swept on the Gallic lines 
like an avalanche, and rolled them back into the city. 
The sun set on the first day's combat and on 
Napoleon. The 17th and i8tlx see but desultory 
skirmishing, for his attention is now directed to 
keeping clear a way for retreat. The 19th dawns 
upon a demoralised host scurrying homewards, leav- 
ing behind 78,000 men killed, wounded or captured 
— ^victims of the lust for world-sway. 

Germans call 181 3 das Befreiungsjabr (" the year of 
liberation '*) and also das Grossjahr (" the great 
year ''). Whoever would understand modern Ger- 
many in its historical development must try to 
realise vividly what that year means to a German. 
The mind and spirit of the nation, strained well-nigh 
to breaking point, yet did not break. It was the 
year of Bliicher and Gneisenau. But no picture 
of " the great year " is complete which shows only 
the mennat-arms. Pan-Germanism then as sung by 
Amdt in his pulse-stirring " What is the German's 
Fatherland } " with its rousing refrain, ^^ All, all 
Germania shall it be ! " by Riickert in his ^^ Sonnets 
in Armour," by Theodor KSmer, the soldier-poet, 
in " Lyre and Sword," stood for German unity. 
But it meant, too, the letting loose of forces which 
are not yet spent. This perfectly justifiable Pan- 
Germanism was the stepping-stotie to the Pan- 
Germanism of 191 3. Above all, the ^^ year of 
liberation " saw the zenith of Stein, who did more 
than any other man in Europe to move Prussia 
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and the Allies to one last supreme effort. His cry, 
at once heroic and agonising, ^^ Demolish the mon- 
strous fabric cemented by the blood and tears of so 
many millions, that fabric reared by an insane and 
acairsed tyraxmy," fell not upon deaf ears. Those 
three tumultuous October days gave the answer — 
the Battle of Leipzig, till then the greatest in all 
history in respect of number of combatants, had 
been won and lost. Even now, when the dark pall 
thrown over Germany was shaken off, the Allies were 
willing to leave France her ^^ natural boundaries," 
which would have given her a greater extent of 
European territory than she has to-day. That was 
not enough for her whose destiny was to be the 
mightiest of empires. Was she to sink back to a 
kingdom and become a primus inter fares f Then 
the domestic upheaval, the bombardment of Paris, 
the abdication, Elba. It were wearisome to go over 
the subsequent grotmd of that world-shattering 
career — 181 5, Waterloo, the Belleropbon^ St. Helena. 
Only never let it be forgotten that Leipzig and 
October, 181 3, mark the waning of that baleful star, 
the beginning of the end of one period in the annals 
of aggressive imperialism. In the very month of 
the very year in which the " Battle of the Nations " 
was fought out appeared what is in many respects 
the greatest book on Germany ever written by a 
fore^ner. Is there a piece of irony in the world's 
history more arresting than the thunder of Leipzig 
replying to the dark story which Madame de Sta^ 
gives of the conquered narion, and seconding her hope, 
not expressed with over-confidence, that the " home 
of thought might yet be the scene of great deeds " ? 
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When I first visited Germany's "Little Paris'* 
at the end of 191 1 the hundredth anniversary of the 
" year of liberation ." was akeady casting its shadow 
over the city and everything within it. In Leipzig 
alone during 191 1 and 191 2 about a thousand stories 
of the great battle — ponderous studies, popular 
descriptions, or mere pamphlets — as well as a fair- 
sized scroll of verse, were inflicted upon the public. 
As early as 18 14 Arndt declared that Leipzig was the 
place above all others for " the monument of monu- 
ments, a veritable colossus, a pyramid/' In 1863, 
at the jubilee celebration, Treitschke, " the great 
educator of our race," the leader of the " new course " 
and one of the founders of the Britannin est deUnda 
school of Germany's politicians, delivered an inspir- 
ing address from the site of the historic struggle. 
"They call us dreamers, us Germans, who believe 
in the political future of our people." Now house- 
hold words in the Fatherland ; but it was here and 
in the presence of fourteen hundred of the veterans 
who had passed through the fire of those October 
days that they were first uttered. The mention of 
Treitschke's name, the recollection of the epithets 
hurled by all classes here, high and low, at Great 
Britain during the past seven years, carries an EngUsh 
mind involuntarily back to the memorial addressed 
by the stricken Leipzigers to England, supplicating 
her aid in the midst of their desolation in 1 813. It 
makes pathetic reading now after the lapse of a 
century. " Where are we to look for relief ? Where, 
but to sea-girt Albion, whose wooden walls defy 
every hostile attack ? " That appeal was not without 
response. 
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The project for erecting a monument had to wait 
till 1894 to take material shape. Its history from that 
date to the unveiling of the Olympic structure by 
the Kaiser in 191 3 could be of no interest to the 
general reader. The monument stands in Probs- 
theida to-day. Details of measurements and weights 
were given in the German newspapers with Teutonic 
thoroughness and dullness for months and months. 
I have never seen anything so insolently imposing 
as this monument. It is 307 feet high, and the total 
cost — not including, of course, the vast reserve of 
land — ^was six and a half million marks. Germania, 
the Deutschtupi of 191 3 (and 1914 and 191 5) is im- 
printed on its every square inch, outside and inside. 
The " Twelve Watchers of the Future,*' the eight 
masks of Fate, in the crypt, the relief showing St. 
Michael as the war-god with a Fury on each side and 
above him the German Eagle with wings outspanned, 
the colossal figures in the Hall of Fame, *^ Staunch 
Faith " and " The WiU to Sacrifice,'* point to the 
future rather than the past, to the Germanic Empire 
of to-morrow rather than the Prussia rising from 
under the iron heel of the Gallic despot. 

A nation shows its character and what culture 
really means for it most unmistakably in the hour 
of triumph over its foes. " Deutschland jubiliert 1 " 
might be made the subject of an interesting essay 
by one who had seen the German waving his flags 
and heard him singing ^^ Deutschland fiber Alles " 
after li^e and Maubeuge. If you would see in the 
concrete what German Kukur stands for, visit the 
battle monument at Leipzig and the "Victory 
column " in Berlin, with its pedestal-slab showing 
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a Prussian grenadier transfixing with his bayonet 
a French Uhlan, or the relief on the Bismarck statue 
in front of the Reichstag building showing Siegfried 
forging his sword and pointing his countrymen to 
the nations assembled in the background. 

Not long before the outbreak of the world tragedy 
of August, I9i4> I looked from the Leipzig monu- 
ment away over that plain which covers more of the 
buried destinies of nations, which is linked with more 
of crimson history, than any other spot on earth. 
To the north, Breitenfeld, in whose vicinity Gus- 
tavus Adolphus shattered the hitherto all-conquering 
TiUy. To the west, Liitzen, where the Swedes were 
again victorious over Wallenstein, and where nearly 
two centuries later the Corsican gained one of his 
last successes. And in every direction the arena in 
which half a million men — Prussians, Austrians, 
Russians, and French--confronted each other to 
decide one fateful act, but not the last, in the awesome 
drama of WeUpoliUk. For it is oxily the word which 
is new. I had in my pocket Leipzig's leading news- 
paper in which some further aspiration of Germania 
was hinted at with a laconic conciseness not usual 
in the journalistic style of the Fatherland : ^^ Jena 
and Tilsit, Leipzig and Waterloo, Sedan and Versailles. 
And afterwards ? " 



CHAPTER VI 

DEUrSCHTUM AND THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 

Amid the crises and tension and conferences and 
war-rumours that flourish in the soil of world-poli- 
tics it was to be expected that the indirect methods 
by which the apostles oi Deutschtum work should 
receive scant attention. Yet these methods are of 
wide compass and efFect. 

A question of the highest moment to Great Britain 
and the Dominions is that of non-British emigration 
from Europe to various parts of the Empire. Strange 
as it will seem to those who are incapable of grasping 
more than one side of Anglo-German relations, our 
problem of peopling the vast empty spaces of 
Australia and Canada is the subject of frequent dis- 
cussion in the German Press. 

The national and imperial problems which the 
inrush of a large foreign element, and especially a 
large German element, to the outlying territory of 
the Empire may raise should be attacked before 
they reach an acuter stage. What is the lesson from 
America ? Homer Lea expresses the opinion that 
^^ the heterogeneous racial elements constitute 
America's greatest national weakness." A writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly remarked recently : '^ We 
have reached a point where the congestion of tens 
of thousands of foreigners ... in our industrial 
cities is preparing a very dark problem for the 
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future." In May, 191 3, Professor Pintner, of .Toledo 
University, declared that " one of the most difficult 
tasks confronting the United States was the welding 
together of an American people out of heterogeneous 
races." I could quote pages to show that the widely 
divergent foreign elements do not become ^^good 
Americans " quite so readily as those who shirk 
" problems " and abhor " complications " are fond 
of proclaiming. 

An influential journal in London said a few years 
ago that it is doubtful whether English will be the 
language of more than half the population of Canada 
in another quarter of a century. A writer in the 
Westminster Review for September, 191 3, asserted 
that all hope of completely assimilating the foreign 
element in the large Canadian cities had gone ior 
ever, and the quarter which this element occupied 
was ^^ everywhere recognised as a separate enclave 
in the community." On April 25th, 19139 the Duke 
of Connaught said that the Dominion's alien immi- 
grants were ^^ gradually and surely being moulded 
into good Canadians." It is significant that he 
expressed the hope that they would also become 
" good Britons." 

For years the German Emperor and German 
statesmen have been referring in regretful tones 
to the millions of Germans who have emigrated 
and become lost to the flag during the past twenty- 
five years. As far back as 1896 (January i8th) the 
Kaiser made a stirring appeal to all Germans in 
foreign countries to remain attached to the Fatherland 
and thus form a Greater Germany beyond the seas. 
Since then he has renewed the appeal more than 
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once. In some parts of Germany efforts are fre- 
quently made to improve on this advice. In 
September, 191 2, Die Post urged Germans in Canada 
to cultivate a spirit of national consciousness, as it 
would ultimately result in their being able to bring 
pressure to bear on the Dominion Government. 
Another newspaper in October, 1913, declared that 
Germans in South Africa should agitate for more 
of their own schools in which German would be used 
as the medium of instruction. During my intern- 
ment in the concentration camp at Ruhleben I made 
the acquaintance of many South Africans. I asked 
one if he could give me any particulars concerning 
the German schools in various parts of South Africa. 
The answer came without hesitation : " The most 
important particular about them is that they are all 
hot-beds of anti-British agitation." In 1907 Baron 
von Humboldt-Dachr5den, German Consul-General 
at Cape Town, addressing a large gathering of 
Germans, said : ** The Germans in Cape Town are 
provisionally the rock of Germanism in South 
Africa. . . . The eyes of the Kaiser are looking over 
the whole globe." He urged them to " form a centre 
for the various German unions and societies." A 
few months before the great war a demand for 
German schools was made in behalf of the Germans 
in or near Winnipeg, and a member of the Pan- 
German League demanded the same privilege for 
Germans in South Australia. This new form of 
" pacific penetration " is well calculated to introduce 
instability into the domestic affairs of the Dominions. 
If every foreign nationality settled in British terri- 
tory puts forward the same claim, the outlook 
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politically, economically, and culturally will not be 
bright. But the plain English of the demand is that 
the Germans in our own Dominions are apostles of 
Deutschtum and underminers of British influence, 
there as elsewhere parts of the huge Germanising 
machine^ In both South Africa and Egypt the 
members of the German ^^ colony " have been an 
organised body, working in the interests of Ger- 
manism and empire, and the society ^' Deutschtum 
im Ausland," with their weekly publication of the 
same name, has been at work night and day to 
inspire a national energy into such ^^ colonies." The 
hotel monopoly and the army of German waiters 
is an important factor in the collection of data 
relating to conditions and opinions in the Dominions. 

Even the German missionaries in India have not 
been entirely above using their influence with the 
natives to extol Deutschtum at the expense of the 
British raj. And I have noticed in the German 
churches in Australia that the pastors encourage 
parents to instil into their children a love of the 
German language and a feeling for German traditions 
in such a way that they will regard ^^ Australian " 
and ^^ British " as antagonistic terms, and some- 
times the German element is exhorted to regard 
itself as constituting a separate community, an 
imperium in imperio. 

The Flottenverein (Navy League), which has used 
Press and platform, school and university, to create 
and organise anti-British sentiment, has not confined 
its efforts to Germany. It has had branches or 
active members in the United States, the Argentine, 
and South Africa. 
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Throughout the war there have been in the United 
States an American opinion and a German-American 
opinion. In the interests of the Vaterland the 
German element settled in America, including 
descendants born in the country, has outraged and 
defiled the citizenship of the Republic, has plotted 
and schemed against the Government, and destroyed 
American lives and property. Not until the gangrene 
had ramified in every State of the Union was any 
serious attempt made to cut it out of the body 
politic. 

In December, 191 2, Canada's offer of three super- 
Dreadnoughts to the Imperial Navy was received 
with something more than gratitude by most sections 
of the English Press and public, but there was a 
distinct cleavage of opinion among political parties 
as to the constitutional consequences which might 
ultimately be involved, for both the Dominions and 
the Motherland, in what was called the ^' new colonial 
imperialism." Seeing that Canada's gift and all 
similar offers from the outlying parts of the Empire 
were avowedly intended to meet an " emergency," 
that is, in terms divested of verbiage, the immense 
naval expansion of Germany, it seems inexplicable 
that only the most meagre (and indeed misleading) 
references to German views of the new movement 
should have appeared in the Press and the utterances 
of public men in Great Britain. 

A highly centralised authority, the absorption of 
the individual, the ruthless suppression of small 
nationalities, the maintenance of adequate military 
force, the organisation of the national resources, to 
the last man, for national ends; in return, the 
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protection of life and property, perfect public order 
and the satisfaction of material wants — ^that is what 
the German means by empire. It is something 
planned out in advance, and policy is shaped towards 
it. This foundation of national cohesion issues 
from a KuUur which has its assets as well as its 
defects, and it is not within the scope of this chapter 
to discuss the merits and demerits of German political 
organisation. But it is no anti-German calumny, 
it is the baldest statement of fact, to say that the 
Teutonic mind is unable to arrive at a steady under- 
standing of the ties, political and sentimental, 
which bind together the varied elements in the 
British Empire. On the one side a ready concession 
to local nationalism ; on the other, and as a result 
of this, a growing imperial consciousness in the 
Dominions. Anyone who has been brought into 
daily contact with the Germans in their own home, 
who is acquainted with Germany's history, her 
bureaucratic State organisation, can appreciate their 
inability to find a solvent for that paradox. WeU- 
politik as an object of deliberate, conscious pursuit 
is one thing; national expansion as a growth, in 
which conquest does not play the major part, is 
another. Even Carl Peters admits that the Welt- 
politik of Germany since 1871 denotes something 
widely divergent from the world-politics that built 
up Britain's colonial empire. The Conservative 
Dresdner Anzeiger declared in December, 191 2, that 
the British colonies were striking out a political path 
of their own and moving farther and farther from the 
mterests of the Mother Country. Immediately after 
this announcement we have the ultra-Radical Man 
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rising almost to eloquence in its jubilation at the 
prospect of Australian and Canadian independence. 
General von Bemhardi in '^ Germany and the Next 
War '' is forthright in his statements on this question : 
** The indications that all the British colonies are 
preparing to cut the painter are unmistakable." 
His great master, Treitschke, said a quarter of a 
century previously that ^' Great Britain would see 
her colonies break away, and would become more 
and more a prey to internal strife.'' Herr Radek, 
the leading Socialist in Bremen, said in November, 
1912, that Great Britain was feeling deeper and 
deeper concern, not only at the revolutionary fer- 
ment in India, but at the growing movement towards 
independence in Canada and Australia. In short, 
the German mind, dominated by the Prussian State 
idea, cannot grasp what is behind British imperialism ; 
the German misinterprets the local nationalism of 
the Dominions and thinks he can exploit it in the 
interests of Deutscbtum. Theory rides the German 
mind, especially the professorial mind, like a demonic 
influence that cannot be shaken off even by facts. 
All empires have had their youth, their heyday and 
decline — ^Rome and Carthage, Spain and Holland. 
Therefore the British Empire must share their fate. 
And in face of professors and universities and '^ funda- 
mental principles" the British Empire persists in 
surviving. 

But though this is the prevailing note there is a 
very smaU, well-informed minority that is by no 
means so happy with theory. It is composed of those 
German imperialists who dread nothing so much as 
any signs of the tightening of the bonds between 
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Great Britain and the autonomous Dominions. Dr. 
Carl Peters, who advised " a cold-blooded prosecu- 
tion of Germany's material interests just as if there 
were no such nation as Great Britain at all," ex- 
pressed the apprehension of this minority as recently 
as September 4th, 191 2 : '^ Barring unforeseen 
accidents Greater Britain wiU, within fifty years, 
be able to meet any European opposition without 
looking to combinations and friendly understandings 
in Europe.'* By a strange coincidence Professor 
Corbach said the same day that it was extremely 
unlikely that British statesmen would ever succeed 
in making colonial sentiment unfriendly towards 
Germany. 

On December 6th, 191 2, came Canada's offer. I 
can only find one word to express the effect of Mr. 
Borden's speech on the general body of German 
imperialists^-electric. Count Reventlow, one of the 
Navy League's stoutest henchmen, asserted that 
it inaugurated a new era in the whole sphere of naval 
competition. Whoever wants to see how the more 
extreme of the world-politicians regard the possible 
consolidation of Greater Britain has only to read the 
comments on the Canadian Premier's speech in an 
article entitled " The Danger from the other Side," 
which appeared in the Leipziger Nacbricbten on 
December 8th, 191 2 : "To know where your enemy 
lies and what his exact strength is — ^that is the first 
point to decide in all international politics." The 
Berlin Deutsche Watte, whose motto is ** Imperium 
et LibertaSy** in a tone of almost pathetic resignation 
complained that if outlying British possessions were 
to gather round the Motherland, Germany would 
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never be able to close up the existing gap in naval 
strength. Captain Persius, who has generally shown 
a spirit of good-will towards England, said on 
December loth, 1912, that he had never concealed 
his opinion that the feverish activity of the Flatten" 
verein and the piling up of armaments beyond the 
needs of defence would weld together the whole 
strength of the British Empire. But by far the 
ablest of all the contributions to the discussion which 
I have seen is an article entitled ^^ Great Britain's 
Struggle for unconditional naval Supremacy," which 
appeared in the Chemnitzer Tageblatt (December nth, 
191 2), one of the most influential organs of public 
opinion in the kingdom of Saxony. The writer, 
strongly imbued as he is with the dye of world- 
politics, approaches the situation with uncommon 
candour and fairness. He commends Canada's 
national and imperial spirit and speaks, with no dis- 
play of rancour, of Great Britain's influence in every 
quarter of the globe. ^^ But will this action be 
imitated by the rest of the colonies i " is the 
supreme question for Germany, for if yes, if the 
British Empire is to become consolidated for pur- 
poses of attack or defence, it will mean the end of 
Germany's colonial ambitions : '^ These are facts 
which we cannot lose sight of unless we want to be 
surprised some day by a rude awakening." 

The outstanding impression left by the speeches 
I heard and the comments I read in the Press on this 
head confirmed the view of those who had always 
proclaimed that Germany would not slacken her 
naval and expansionist efforts because of any incli- 
nation on our part to glorify peace and offer her a 
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refined humanism^ which was to substitute *^ social 
and industrial reform " for the existing *^ mad 
competition in armaments/' Such a slackening 
would come in proportion as we showed a deter- 
mination to maintain an unchallengeable superiority 
on the sea and to guard our other imperial interests, 
be the cost what it may. 

Among the surprises which the war had in store 
for the German was the world-wide expression of 
imperial solidarity in the British Empire. This had 
greater effect on the Teutonic mind than the material 
support in troops which streamed in from Canada, 
Australia, and, above all. South Africa, because here 
Germany had, by her commercial agents and other 
influences difiicult to combat, assiduously prepared 
the soil in advance and confidently looked forward 
to the maturing of her plans and calculations. It 
is a life-and-death matter that British citizens 
throughout the Empire should know what Germany 
stands for in the way of intrigue and undermining, 
and should be on their guard against insidious as well 
as open invasions. 



CHAPTER VII 



WORLD-POLITICS AND WORLD-ECONOMICS 



«< 



War is nothing but a dud between nationt, and reitrictiont of free 

trade are nothing but a war between the powers of industry of different 

nations/' 

FuxDucB List, In 1827. 

'* Should Germany and her appurtenant jnartdme states, Holland and 
Belgium, and Switzerland, constitute themselves into a powerful union for 
commercial and political ends, and should this mighty body fuse and recon- 
cile as far as possible representative institutions and existing monarchies, 
dynastic, and aristocratic interests, then she would be able to guarantee 
the peace of Europe for a long while, and at the same time form the middle 

point of a lasting Continental alliance." 

FusDucB List, In 1844. 

In Chapter II. I dealt with some late problems 
and phases of world-politics in an attempt to answer 
the question, What does Germany want i But 
world-economics is a part of the former, and the vast 
energies and undertakings of Germany since the 
foundation of the Empire, her commercial organisa- 
tion and her science, equally with political world- 
sway, look towards an economic world-dominion. 
The German States passed through many stages of 
commercial union before they were united politically. 

In and through every sentence of Friedrich List's 
" National System of Political Economy,'* written 
between 1841 and 1844, it is the spirit of Deutscbtum 
that speaks. The ideas underlying this great work 
are — (i) industrial and political powers must reci- 
procally support each other ; (2) these powers are both 
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dependent on the State as the fount of all policy, 
domestic or foreign ; and (3) Germany must exert 
every ounce of her strength to reduce the gap 
between England and herself as manufacturing 
nations, because the existing supremacy of England 
imperilled German national ambitions. For List 
commerce is as much a form of warfare as armed 
strife, and the national organisation must keep both 
ends concurrently in view. It is true, " the highest 
aim " of statesmen and of politics must be the ulti- 
mate establishment among the nations of peace under 
international law, but he makes it clear in innumer- 
able passages that this ^^ peace " and '^ law " are to 
be secured by the Pax Germanica. 

List did not live to see all his policy and measures 
made actual. But since his death the German 
States have been united commercially and politically, 
a tariff wall has been built round German industry, 
a fleet, naval and mercantile, has been created, a 
world-wide network of German consulates established, 
and — ^what he declared to be " the crowning glory " 
of a nation's industries and manufactures — even 
colonies, of a kind, have been founded. 

What Germans have been learning with Teutonic 
thoroughness for over forty years is that, long before 
the guns begin to boom, there may be a state of 
industrial warfare between nations as real as any 
other kind of warfare. After the defeat of Denmark, 
Austria, and France, and the union of the German 
States, the new nation, fired by her military successes, 
felt within herself the beating pulses of higher capacity 
for conquest, and she turned her mind to the field 
of^industry and science. Her talent for organisation 
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brought chemists and factory owners and commercial 
houses into the closest co-operation, her thorough- 
ness in military training and army discipline was 
transferred to the technical high school and the work- 
shop. Her scheme of industrial and commercial 
organisation embraced the whole world ; it gradu- 
ally spread its tentacles to the life-veins of British 
trade in some lines and was getting ready to extend 
its grip to others. Every recent traveller in Russia 
has noticed as one of the leading features of the past 
fifteen years the industrial development in districts 
previously purely agricultural. That development 
is due more to German enterprise than to anything 
else. Where Germans have not directly established 
businesses they exert in the majority of cases a con- 
trolling influence as managers and advisers. During 
the Russo-Japanese war Russia concluded, under 
pressure, a tariff agreement with Germany, which 
left her almost at the mercy of the latter Power 
commercially and economically. Germany has for 
several years been dreading that Russia would shake 
off this yoke, and was determined to strike her down 
at the first favourable opportunity. The whole 
economic grip of Germany on Russia was tightening 
in a way only understood by those who have closely 
followed trade relations between the two countries. 
While a school of politicians in England were talking 
of Germany's ^^ legitimate desire to expand," and 
assuring their compatriots that the more she pro- 
spered the better it was for them, she was either pro- 
claiming openly, or thinking silently, " The Day " — 
the great day when Ktdtur would extend its domain, 
by peaceful penetration, if possible^ if not — she had 
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generals and soldiers as well as artisans. When 
world-sway is aimed at by the rulers of a country, 
and is an accepted doctrine if not by the people at 
large at least by the majority, economic and com- 
mercial development becomes an instrument of 
aggression. 

The dense masses of figures that display German 
industrial and economic progress since 1871 are 
confusing and bewildering to all but the specialist. 
A few simple facts, however, stand out in clear-cut 
relief. In 1873 Germany's production of pig-iron 
was two and a quarter million tons ; in 191 3 it 
was about fourteen million tons : in 1882 there were 
800,000 men employed in iron, steel, and engineering 
works ; in 191 3 over two million were so employed : 
between 1894 and 191 3 the total horse-power of her 
machinery had nearly trebled. Throughout this 
marvellous industrial development no effort was 
spared to make the country self-supporting in regard 
to its food supply. Between 1881 and 191 3 the 
whole cereal harvest was almost doubled. Germany 
was preparing for the day — ^the day when she would 
be shut off from the world by superior sea-power, 
and the problem before her was to assure a suffi- 
ciency of food for army and civil population, and 
enough raw material for munitions of war and 
clothing. 

To place upon the markets of the world the fruits 
of her industry and science— stated in the barest 
terms that has been the crucial question before 
German economists since the foundation of the new 
Empire. ^^ Germany is now a land that must, for 
the mere piuposes of material existence, carry on 
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world-politics and world-economics," said Professor 
Bernhard Harms in March, 1910. For that reason 
she *^ must be ready to go to the possible limit in 
the way of sacrifice " to provide a marine equipment. 

Not only in Great Britain and Russia, but in 
France, much has been said within the past fifteen 
years by economic writers about the ^' German 
commercial invasion " and ^^ Peffart alUmandJ^ This 
'' effort " included a customs union between Germany 
and Holland, which the former has suggested time 
after time, but the Dutch have always seen in it a 
blow aimed at their political independence. Side by 
side with this movement both Germany and Austria 
were seeking to create a ZoUverein which would give 
them a '' favoured nation " advantage in various 
parts of Europe, and especially in Rumania and the 
Balkans. 

Bfany Germans say that, whatever the result of 
the war, they cannot be in a more poverty-stricken 
condition than they were fifty or sixty years ago, 
and that, armed with their scientific knowledge and 
their organised methods of trade, they will be in a 
better position to start again than they were at that 
time. There is a widespread dissent from this view 
in England, where it is declared that Germany will 
be so paralysed that she will not be able to assert 
herself as the leading industrial nation. It was 
Bismarck's aim in 1871 to leave France so maimed, 
politically and industrially, that she would '' never 
again be a thorn in Germany's side," and he thought 
that he had successfully accomplished it. With what 
result we know, and France was never so nationally 
scientific and well organised as Germany. 
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Since the war Friedrich Naumann, the leader of 
the Progressive Radicals in the Reichstag, has been 
stumping Germany and Austria advocating a con- 
solidation of their economic interests. His recently 
published '' Mittekuropa " has caused more stir in 
the two countries than any poUtical work since 
Bismarck's ^* Reflections and Reminiscences." In 
the meantime, both in England and Germany the 
pubUc hears and reads much of effort to re-establish 
trade on a national basis after the war, ^nd in each 
country several organisations have already been 
formed to prepare the way for new industrial and 
commercial conquests. As far as Germany is con- 
cerned it is hard to see how State co-operation can 
exert greater pressure in the interests of world- 
econonucs in the future than it has in the past. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FAN-GBRMANISM 

4 

I 

" Erwach t mein Volk, mit neuen Sinnen 1 
Blick' in des Sdiicksalt goldnes Buch, 
Lies am den Steraen dir den Spruch : 
Da toUst die Wdt gewinnen I *' 

Gkokgx Hxrwkgb, " Die deuUche Flotte," 842. 

" When the Gennan flag coven and protects this immense Empire, to 
whom shall the sceptre of the universe belong ? What nation shall impose 
her will upon others in a state of weakness or decadence ? Shall it not be 
Gennany, whose mission it will be to guarantee the peace of the world } ** 

HxxNUCB VON TRxmcBKX (in one of his last letters). 

In the month of November, 191 2, 1 happened to be 
in Leipzig, and there I heard Herr MaximiUan 
Harden^ lecture to three thousand people in the 
Alberthalle. The gist of his opening sentences is 
indelibly impressed on my mind : 

" For a decade we have been trying to hold Turkey up and 
vitalise her, to secure control, for strategic and economic 
purposes, of railways in Asia Minor, to consolidate our posi- 
tion in the Adriatic and the Near East, — and what has it all 
profited us ? - Turkey lies before our very eyes in the throes 
of death and dissolution." 

He then glided into a string of rhetorical questions : 

^ Herr " Harden '* {rU Witkowski) is a Polish Jew. weU known through 
his weekly paper Zuktmft, He is not a powerful speaker, but attracts large 
audiences, because every dvil senrant with a gnevance goes straight to 
him, and this gives him command of a mass of important information not 
othervrise avaibble. 
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Whose world-empire is strengthened by the war ? 
Who is the real harvester of the fruits of victory ? . . . 
and a single word supplied the answer for each and 
all—" England ! " 

He was contrasting German aspiration with British 
realised imperialism. That contrast marks the whole 
course of Pan-Germanism and Neo-Bismarckianism 
for about two decades. The old Pan-Germanism 
occasionally shows wonderful glimpses of the Greater 
Germany and its cultural sway over the world ; but 
for practical purposes its vision ended with the 
union of all the German States, and the probable 
assimilation of Holland and Belgium, with the 
Rhine mouth and German-speaking Switzerland, as 
appurtenances of the Fatherland. Full possession 
of this historic stream had been the dream of gene- 
rations of Germans, rulers and people alike. 

^* As long as Holland possesses the mouth of the Rhine, 
Germany is in the position of a man who owns a house, the 
door of which belongs to another." 

list preached that doctrine all his life, and Amdt 
declared that when Prussia took possession of the 
great western rivers and ports she would be n[iistress 
of the sea. 

The new Pan-Germanism has frankly aimed at 
universal dominion, and blocked in one direction 
it has promptly and as a matter of course turned 
in another. The easiest road to the goal would have 
been the destruction of the British fleet and complete 
German control of all the sea routes. Professor 
Friedrich Ratzel, of Leipzig, referring to the Naval 
Construction Act in February, 1900, said : 
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'^Here I ought to mention something that lies deeper — 
that the movement for strengthening the German fleet forms 
a link in the chain of our destinies, and that the initiation 
of this movement coincides with a great turning-point in the 
history of sea-trade and sea-control (Sffbeberrscbung). . . • 
May the Germans lay hold of this historic moment; their 
own position and power and the present position of the 
competing nations promise a high reward to the victor." 

Exactly twelve years later another apostle of Pan- 
Germanism, Herr Albrecht Wirth, reviewing German 
naval and aerial progress as compared with British, 
declared in the same city : '' For us the outlook is 
becoming brighter every day ; for them gloomier." 
But " The Day " did not come so appreciably near as 
the Pan-German programme required, and Herr 
Ballin has just told us that '' freedom '' of the seas 
will be one of the conditions of peace which Germany 
will insist upon. Failing German Seebeberrschungy 
the first line of least resistance towards world-sway 
seemed to be the establishment of German dominion, 
economic and then political, over the Balkans and 
Asia Minor, via Salonika, and its gradual extension 
to the Persian Gulf. The Vienna correspondent 
of the very influential Munich AUgemeine Zeitung 
(March 22nd, 191 3) said that ''the Pan-German 
imperial ideal " was for the moment concerned with 
the Near East, and might be described as '' the ex- 
tension of German and Austrian sway from the mid- 
Danubian lands to the Persian Gulf." 

The leaders of the Pan-German movement are well 
aware that the whole programme cannot be realised 
at one swoop. The goal is clearly envisaged, and 
there is no fundamental divergence of intention and 
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aim concerning it. It is universal dominion — WeU- 
hetfschafu But that does not mean that Germany 
expects to fight every foot of the way. The increases 
in the army and navy looked to the probability of 
armed conflict, but they were also intended to make 
it easier for Germany to assert a piece of policy in 
any part"* of the world without actually drawing the 
sword. For WeUherrschaft can only be accomplished 
by a succession of strokes of policy and applied force. 
Morocco was a stroke of policy that did not succeed 
to the satisfaction of the Pan-Germanists, though 
they were able to exact "concessions" elsewhere. 
How far the Baghdad Railway must be reckoned 
among successes remains to be seen, but Germany's 
grip on Turkey has been tightening for over a decade, 
and the latter is now ranged on the side of the Central 
Powers. It is significant that it was about the time 
of the Naval Construction Act that the Kaiser 
proclaimed in Palestine that he was the " protector " 
of the whole of Islam, and since then the Pan-Ger- 
manists have thrown out feelers for the right to con- 
struct railways to the holy places, Medina and Mecca. 
Holland's colonial possessions are extensive and 
rich, and German professors and students of Weh- 
politik have for some years been greatly distressed 
concerning their ultimate lot. Professor Paul 
Samassa said in 191 o that in the event of a war 
between Great Britain and Germany the Netherlands 
would, however much against their will, be drawn 
in, and their fate would be handed over entirely to 
the German Empire.* Some time previously Herr 

^ *^ Germany ought to advocate a political alliance with the Netherlands 
for purpotea of attack and defence, with a view of at once oiganiiing, 
bdore tnc outbreak of war, the defence of the country." 
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Fritz Bley had declared that Germany must have 
" a free pathway along the Rhine right to its mouth," 
and that she must concentrate her effort on break- 
ing down " the passive resistance of Holland." 

For about two decades the Pan-German movement 
has also made considerable headway in German 
Austria. One clear indication of this was the big 
navy movement. In the year 191 3 alone the member- 
ship of the Austrian Navy League showed a rate of 
increase of which even the German FloUenverein 
could never boast. The famous Pan-German map, 
'^ Der grossdeutsche Bimd und Mitteleuropa um 
das Jahr 1950 " (The Great-Germany League and 
Central Europe in 1950), shows a vast central empire 
embracing not only the Istria and Trentino, but 
almost the whole of Venice and Friuli.* Georg von 
Schoenerer, Alexander von Peez, Friedjung the 
historian, Herr Lueger, and Deputy Rudolf Berger 
have been especially energetic in popularising Pan- 
German ideas. The last mentioned, in an address 
to the Pan-German League, June 20th, 1905, said : 

*^ The Pan*German programme calls for the reunion with 
the German Empire, in a confederacy, of aU the territories 
which formerly constituted part of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. . . . The wave of Slavdom would break powerlessly 
against the German people united throughout the length 
and breadth of Central Europe. . . . The passage from the 
wretched old particularism of yore to the German Empire 
of to-day has been infinitely more difficult than will be the 

^ M. Maurice Muret^ the Swiss publidst, said in Februaiy, '9'P* '^P^ 
premier minxstre autnchien au dernier gratte-papier de radministration 
unp^ale et loyale, tous semblent s*appliquer puvertement ou soumoisement 
ii predpiter la realisation de ce beau r^e." Since then the movement has 
made notable strides. 

Q.W. H 
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passage from the existing state of afiFairs to the Pan-Ger- 
manists' Germany that we wish to establish.'' 

Baron von Chlumecky, the political editor of the 
Oesterreicbiscbe Rundschau, insists upon Austrian 
control of Albania and preponderance in the Balkans 
as factors in the Pan-German ideal : 

^* Salonika is our hope for the future. Some day the fore- 
post of Asia will be opened up to civilisation, and the railway 
will cross Mesopotamia and join Smyrna to the Persian Gulf, 
Then Macedonia, through which the main transcontinental 
traffic will pass from Central Europe to this forepost, will 
see a new age flourish, and Salonika will become an important 
spot." 

Dr. K. von Winterstetten presses home the same 
argument. He declares that the whole of Deutschium 
may find itself one in aim and aspiration in a single 
confession of faith on Weltpolitik — " Berlin-Bagh- 
dad 1 '' 1 

It would have been impossible for the rest of 
Europe and the world to look upon this movement 
with unconcern. M. Maurice Muret has left no stone 
imturned to rouse Switzerland to an understanding 
of the nature of Pan-Germanism. In 1904 Gabriel 
Tarde urged the formation of an " Alliance Latine," 
to which he hoped the greater part of Slavdom 
would ultimately be joined, to combat the aggres- 
siveness of the Alldeutscher Verband. Signor Scipio 
Sighele said on August 28th, 1909, that Italian 
nationalism was a counter-movement to Pan- 
Germanism. La Stampa and Carroccio have been 
keenly alert to the menace of this open avowal by 

^ "Berlin-Bagdad: Neue Ziele mittd-europdischer Polidk" (Leh- 
mans, Hiiixchen). 
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the Central Powers of ambitions aiming at European 
hegemony, and the latter (Jime 15th, 1909) called 
for a Latin Union on the lines laid down by Gabriel 
Tarde. 

The events of 1914-1916, and the interest which 
they have evoked, have revealed much in Pan- 
Germanism and in the German soul that previously 
was either non-existent or but a vague suspicion to 
the everyday Englishman. *^The conflict is not 
for world-markets, but for world-power," * exclaimed 
Herr von Wrangel on the outbreak of hostilities. 
** No militarism, no German Kultufy^ was the sub- 
stance of the proclamation of a very influential 
organisation of German artists and intellectuals.' 
Theodor Fontane once said with reference to wars, 
their causes and the apologies urged by the contend- 
ing parties : ^' A single won battle is more efiicacious 
than an Alexandrian Ubrary full of parliamentary 
speeches." That represents the last word in the 
philosophy of Pan-Germanism, and in Deutscbtum 
in general. 

II 

Like many other of the streams of sentiment and 
nationalism which episodes still fresh in the minds 
of all are now bringing to clearer view, Pan-Germanism 
was for long a movement without meaning to the 
average Englishman. Yet Germans who had their 
eyes upon the near and remote issues of policy saw 
it as one of the major parts of their Weltpolitik. 

1 ''Nicht tun den Wdtmarkt, •ondem urn die Weltmacht, geht der 
Kampi" 

* The " Kulturbund deuttcher Gelebrter und ROnstler " in their mani- 
festo of November, 1914. 
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But it was something more. Anthropology and 
ethnology have also been pressed into the cause, and 
Pan-Germanism to-d^y may be said to have been 
systematised into a racial-political philosophy. That 
is characteristic. Here, as in every other sphere of 
life and thought, the German mind can only find rest 
in a theory, and the theory once formulated, 
it becomes an abject slave to it. The historians 
Mommsen, Sybel, and von Hoist are completely at 
one with Aristotle in the view that the lower exists 
for the sake of the higher, and that the latter may 
enforce service and homage from the former. Since 
their day the doctrine has made great strides in 
Germany. ** Deutschland steht an der Spitze der 
europaischen Kultur " (Germany stands at the head 
of European civilisation). Therefore, as applied to 
States and races, the theory entitles the "higher" 
to world-sway and to employ any means to attain 
it. The professors held before the eyes of an admiring 
people a " Teutonic type " which reminded one of 
Nietzsche's " blond beast " ever lurking in the nature 
of the " noble races," and Treitschke^s " aristocratic 
principle " was applied to the relationships of State 
to State. In 191 3 a book was published in Munich 
which created a profound impression in Germany, 
though it merely unified teachings which have been 
gathering to a head since the foundation of the 
Empire. According to the writer, Herr Kurt Riezler, 
the supreme test of national growth and vigour on 
the one hand, and of degeneracy on the other, is 
whether or no a nation is conscious of its power and 
determined to press that power to AUeinherrschaft 
(" sole sway "). This must be something much more 
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than national ambition ; it must be held as a philo- 
sophical doctrine : 

** In the abstract every people wants to grow and expand, 
to dominate and subjugate without limit, to become an ever 
firmer unity and higher whole, ever assimilating from outside 
until this Whole is brought under its dominion and made 
something organic." ^ 

This AUeinherrschafi is the new political Monism. 
" France is dying ; do not add to her death-throes," 
Renan said about half a century ago to one who tried 
to prod the nation to virile self-confidence. But the 
fibre of the German nation must be preserved from 
the danger of dissolution by the corrosion of pacifism ; 
by no sloppy humanism shall its soul be narcotised. 
For the theorising German imperialism could only 
mean " sole sway.'' This spirit, or instinct, is refer- 
able to no single year and to no single incident ; it 
has asserted itself on many occasions and in varied 
ways since 1871 — the wild ambitions of the professors 
and of the East Elban military ofiicers ; the incessant 
bullying and humiliation of France ; the growing 
contempt for our own " decadence." So dominant 
is the form which this new Absolutism to be exerted 
in the family of nations has assumed, that the flower 
of German intellect has for over forty years been 
concentrated on methods for its realisation. And 
there is only one effective way to combat the German 
claim and bring Germany herself to a new moral 
life — ^to reduce the philosophy to impotence by 
material force. 
Does Pan-German aspiration animate the mass 

^ " Die Erforderlichkeit des Unmdglicheh," p. 203. It teemt likt lacri- 
l^e to traiulate the passage into Englith. 
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of the German people, or is it merely the political 
gospel of a handful of professors and zealots ? It is 
neither. It is a doctrine that for several decades, 
under the careful guidance of the rulers, the schools, 
and well-organised associations, has incontestably 
made some headway among the people at large. 
The Pan-German League, " Germany Abroad," the 
Society for German Schools Abroad, the last openly 
supported by the Government, exist for the purpose 
of uniting Germans everywhere and fanning to 
flame the national spirit where it is only flickering. 
The Keims and Wirths and Classes are undoubtedly 
persona grata to the Government, and " Deutsch- 
land in Waffen,'* the greater part of which is steeped 
in political Pan-Germanism, is dedicated to the 
Kaiser, and the introduction is written by the Crown 
Prince. This is no evidence in itself that the whole 
of Germany shares their views, and it would be a 
mistake to exaggerate their influence on the average 
man and woman. It must be remembered, however, 
that in the schools material force has been idealised 
and the German mission impressed on the plastic 
minds of boys and girls in a way that can only have 
one result — ^racial conceit and a contempt for other 
nations. The same ideal has been kept steadily 
before the people by the intellectuals, and the whole 
Prussian system tends to fix it in the national mind. 
The Prussian State idea has developed side by side 
with marvellous political and commercial successes, 
and this also has contributed its quota towards 
erecting Pan-Germanism into a philosophy. Certain 
currents of feeling which have revealed themselves 
at various times within th^ past fifteen or twenty 
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years, and which it would be futile to ignore, point 
to the existence of a widespread Gross-Deutschland 
sentiment, and if this is sometimes vague, and does 
not often assume the extreme forms approved by 
the members of the Pan-German League, the latter 
are ever at hand to exploit it for all^it is worth. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE HARVEST OF WELTPOLniK 

" Wer hub e8 an ? Wer brachte den Fluch ? von heuf 
Ist's nicht und nicht von gestem, und die zuerst 
Dat Maass verloren, unsre Vftter 
Wussten es nicht, und e8 trieb ihr Getst sie." 

(" Who started the coune ? Who brought the curse ? Not 
of to-day, not of yesterday is it, and they of yore, 
our fathers, who transgressed beyond the just norm, 
knew not, an impulse came from within.") 

HdLDKRUN, Der Friedetu 

Looking back over seven years of varied expe- 
riences in many parts of Germany I call to mind 
vividly three incidents. 

Unna and Soest are in Westphalia, small towns 
which, despite all the inroads of commerce and 
industry, retain some of their old-world features and 
unspoiled natural surroundings. Houses belonging 
to a bygone age jostle against modern hotels and 
factories equipped with the most improved driving- 
belts and up-to-date cog-wheels. Wonderful avenues 
of linden-trees stretch away into the distance ; 
peasants occasionally are seen watching their cows 
graze on the long roadways — ^a tinkling bell attached 
to one is heard now and then not far from the town. 
Unna is slightly the more modem ; it has a branch 
of the Navy League. I spent much of the months of 
April and May, 1909, here in company with a brilliant 
young university student who had sat at the feet of 
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Professor Lamprecht, of Leipzig. Our conversation 
often turned upon German history and German 
world-politics. " Yes," he said to me one evening, 
'^ Schleswig-Holstein came to us in '64, Hesse and 
Hanover in ^66, Alsace and Lorraine in '71. I don't 
know what's going to come next, Pm sure." 

It was almost exactly a year later that I found 
myself in Wilhelmshaven for the first time. Several 
French-grey structures, of solid and formidable 
appearance, rose from the rippling greenish surge, 
a few boats danced about them, but otherwise there 
were no special signs of activity in the port. But 
who are all those well-dressed, eager-faced young 
men in the streets and on the piers ? They repre- 
sent a party of about three hundred teachers who are 
retiurning from one of the educational excursions 
organised by the Navy League, and the great Admiral 
von KSster has just sent them a greeting by telegram. 

In Unna and Wilhelmshaven I felt something of 
the spirit of Young Deutschland. Three years later 
I spent a few days in a spot nearly as far removed 
from the North Sea as any in Germany. Neisse, in 
Silesia, is a very old town that has seen much history, 
and bears many scars to show its part in the struggle 
for the true faith or for the establishment of political 
power. But it is less than two centuries since it 
became Prussian territory. A peasant well advanced 
in years, a Roman Catholic, gives me a whole fund of 
information about the district, and his memories 
go back a long way. It is his concluding remark that 
still lingers in my mind. "Germany to-day is 
respected all over the world ; I can remember the 
time when that was not the case." One step takes 
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us from Young to Old Deutschland, The phrase on 
our lips is " transition period.'* 

We cannot survey an epoch whose features are 
stamped, not upon any particular country, but upon 
every square inch of the world, without realising 
inwardly that some of the rough edges are worn oflE 
the lives of nations and individuals ; that much that 
once seemed of paramount importance, including 
ourselves, belongs to the trivial ; and that all periods 
are transitions. To the historian the causes, imme- 
diate and remote, of the war are of overwhelming 
importance, but for the average man in Germany 
and England, who sees places and races not pre- 
viously heard of suddenly rise into wotld-wide 
significance, the huge drama is a source of bewilder- 
ment. 

Germany had reached in 1914 the high-water 
mark of a stream of influences and tendencies which 
characterised the whole course of Deutschtum. The 
German spirit, never dead, has ebbed and flowed, 
like the spirit of every other great people^ but from 
1 871 to 1914 it had moved steadily in one direction. 
For sixteen months I was watching Germany, from 
or near her chief city, passing through the experiences 
born of that spirit, experiences which probe the 
inmost soul of a nation, a searching test of the faith 
that had grown round every fibre of her heart. She 
proclaims that she was suddenly caught in forces 
beyond her control, in a situation that was none of 
her seeking. The plea accords with German methods, 
with German history. It were misspent energy here 
to review at length the immediate pretext for war. 
But the facts are very simple. The perpetrators of 
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the Sarajevo crime were Austrian subjects; the 
Serbian authorities had tried to expel one of the 
principals from Belgrade as an agent provocateur^ 
but refrained on the assurances and guarantees of 
the Austro-Hungarian consul. In Vienna the extreme 
section of the Pan-German party was secretly over- 
joyed at the news of the assassination. On July 15th, 
1914, the German Ambassador at Constantinople 
informed his Italian colleague, the Marchese Garroni, 
that the Austrian note to Serbia would make war 
inevitable. On the 21st Herr von Jagow told M. Jules 
Cambon in Berlin that he was entirely ignorant of 
the contents of the note. Germany, then, was 
clearly backing up Austria in pressing demands of 
which she did not know the nature. The whole 
history of the episode reveals depths of Deutschtum 
of which even German and Austrian diplomacy was 
hitherto thought incapable. Turpitude and perfidy 
are only words, and we need not go to the British 
and French Press or to the official publications of 
the Allies to see Germanism naked and unashamed. 
The story of the diplomatic negotiations which 
preceded the final crash as told by Germany herself 
shows her determination to achieve the W eUherrscbaft 
which she had preached for twenty-five years. 
While the mobilisation of France and Russia was 
being retarded by " conversations '* she had herself 
steadily begun the work of mobilisation in every- 
thing but name. With her ambassador still in Paris 
she had invaded the territory of the Republic and 
violated the neutrality of Luxembourg which she 
had guaranteed by the treaty of 1867. In the mean- 
while she was proclaiming to her own people and to 
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the world that she was exerting herself to the utmost 
to effect a settlement between Petrograd and Vienna. 

Germany, quite as much as any other nation, goes 
to war for an idea, and is willing to make any sacri- 
fice to realise it. But she also knows how to bide 
her time. The establishment of German ascendancy 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf and control 
of the Balkan Peninsula as an essential condition 
of that ascendancy — ^that is what the Drang nach 
Osten meant. Hence the Balkans formed the pivot 
of the world-war and the main point of leverage 
for the realisation of German ambition. This all- 
important point was seen by the every-day educated 
German as clearly as by any member of the Govern- 
ment. The real imderlying cause of the war was not 
the collision between the Teutonic and the Slav 
civilisations — ^the time for that phase of Weltpolitik 
had not matured — but the determination of Ger- 
many to proceed via the Near East to the universal 
Kaiserdom to be built on the ruins of the British 
Empire. 

Germany struck at her selected moment. For 
forty-three years she had been getting ready, some- 
times openly, sometimes underhand, awaiting calmly 
the favourable hour. Even in the middle of 191 3 the 
stupendous Wehrvorlage (" war levy '^ and the 
Army Bill, which met with no opposition from 
Socialist or Radical in the Reichstag, and the renewed 
activity in the construction of strategic railways 
and ammunition factories which accompanied these 
measures, failed to do much more than attract the 
passing gaze of the great majority of Englishmen. 
Meanwhile they were rushing unconscious against 
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the results of accumulated Prussianism, of slow- 
gathering forces, of ideals and ambitions that had 
become indelibly impressed on a nation's soul. 

Steeped in trade and money-making, in the Kramef- 
geist (" shop-keeping spirit "), decadent, gliding down 
the easy Avernian slope, in the last degree unlikely 
to turn her back on the gospel of comfort for the sake 
of a " scrap of paper," this was the Great Britain 
that Germany saw. France, the leicbuinnig (" light- 
minded "), pleasure-loving, lacking solidity and 
purpose, was still more heartily contemned. Russia's 
millions ungeschidt (" untrained "), what were they 
worth ? They would collapse at the first onslaught 
of the helmeted hosts of the War Lord. That is not 
an over-drawn picture or a misrepresentation of the 
popular attitude. It is a plain narrative of things 
seen and heard. 

Germans, with all their science, their ponderous 
learning, their industrious application, are the worst 
judges in the world of national character. A German 
whose insight into his own countrymen's mentality 
is profound tells us that one of the outstanding marks 
of the German mind is to arrive at a theory as soon 
as any kind of practical activity manifests itself 
and then to use this theory as a catchword in personal 
and political life. The average Englishman, whose 
country has been carrying on WeUpoliiik for cen- 
turies, has a less definite idea of what the word 
means than the average German, the citizen of a 
country which, he admits, complainingly, counts for 
little in the vast world outside Europe. The 
Germans' facts are frequently (not always) irresistible, 
their deductions from them childishly superficial. 
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Britain's American colonies broke away in 1776; 
Canada and Australia must follow suit some day, 
perhaps in 1914. Great Britain and France had been 
at deadly strife a thousand times ; their etitetite 
could never be a binding tie. England was draining 
untold wealth from India — ^there had been national 
unrest in the Dependency; therefore the Indian 
people would arise like one man at the first oppor- 
tunity. The Germans never saw behind trading 
England the spirit that stood against Napoleonic 
domination a century previously — ^the same un- 
emotional tenacity of purpose where the country's 
honour was at stake ; they did not see beneath the 
surface of gay, social France the undying fires, the 
enthusiasm to grip the sword that always bursts 
into flame when la patrie is threatened. They collect 
facts laboriously, arrange and sort them with 
meticulous care, and then — ^proceed at once to mis- 
interpret the facts assembled. 

In a short speech in the year 1900, frequently 
quoted in Germany since, the Kaiser used the word 
Wekpolitik four times. There was no need to define 
it closely, because not only in the ruling classes, but 
in the people at large, what had long been a vague 
notion had crystallised into a conviction — ^that the 
German world-power must sooner or later come to 
death-grips with the British. This is not the work 
of any one man — ^Treitschke, or Bernhardi, or the 
Kaiser. It needed no prophet from the kingdom 
of Saxony to point the German people to world- 
politics ; they have not been dragged into a 
" criminal adventure " against their will — they are 
not waiting for the moment when they can trample 
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on a hated system. As far as Germany is concerned 
this has been from the first a people's war. Knowing 
that their rulers had adopted a policy which must 
inevitably result in catastrophe, they nevertheless 
welcomed that policy, and when the crash came and 
the neutrality of Belgium was violated the cry in 
1914 was the cry of Frederick the Great in 1756 : 
'^ Let us win the war and leave [the justification of 
our action to the politicians." 

We were told often enough by a school of writers 
and publicists in England that the interests of the 
two countries were identical. That was not the view 
held in Germany. Not only were the armaments 
piled up on every hand, but Germany herself was 
working in every quarter of the globe to multiply 
the possibilities of friction. When Turkey was 
proving more and more conclusively her inability 
to become assimilated into any civilised system, 
German influence was the harder at work to use the 
crumbling edifice to strike a blow at the British 
Empire. Having failed to nest herself in the North 
African littoral, she redoubled her efforts in Asia 
Minor, and had the red spectre of war been driven 
off in 191 4, was not the Drang nach Osten rapidly 
developing a " situation " on the Persian Gulf, where 
it was confidently hoped that a conjunction of crises 
might jostle against British imperial interests I 
The crushing of Serbia and the humiliation of Russia 
which it "would have involved, after 1908 and the 
annexation — there is the great protectress of south- 
eastern Slavdom deposed for all time and a straight 
path eastward open to Pan-German aspiration. In 
its essential bearing upon the Teutonic scheme of 
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world-politics the importance of the Drang nach 
Osten had long been clearly grasped by German 
politicians, and by the German people as a whole. 
With the unfolding of this scheme an imperious 
movement for the absorption of Turkey's Asiatic 
empire had taken hold of the popular mind. What 
this policy signified for Germany's ambitions was 
understood by high and low. The Baghdad and Ana- 
tolian Railways were to assist in facilitating a 
'^ combination that will enable us to attack England 
at a vulnerable spot," and the reduction of Serbia 
to a vassal State of the Teutonic Powers was a firm 
rivet in the mighty engine of expansion. In himdreds 
of newspapers, pamphlets, and books this aspiration 
had for about two decades found articulate expres- 
sion. 

It is interesting to look back only for a few months. 
In the tense moments of the last week of July, I9i4> 
when German duplicity was hurrying Europe to the 
brink of the abyss, some English Liberal journals 
were declaiming against Russian intrigue. At this 
moment Austria and Russia were on the point of 
arriving at a settlement of their difiiculty. The 
German Socialist leaders and Vartvarts made this 
reasonably clear. How did Germany act ? With 
demoniac haste she brought things to a head, and 
on the last day of July sent ultimata to both France 
and Russia. Had this war been averted, could peace 
have prevailed for any length of time with such 
influences at work in the centre of Europe } Let 
those who talked of conferences and ^' barbarous 
Serbia " study the position in all its bearings, try to 
fathom the significance of Deutscbtum and its world- 
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politics, cast their eyes over its varying moods for 
a quarter of a century, and the answer leaps to the 
lips. 

What does Germany hope the carnage to accom- 
plish finally ? What are the ends for which the other 
nations are sacrificing, not everything, but unheard- 
of stores of material energy ? The questions may 
be multiplied indefinitely and evoke as many answers, 
but remove the encrustations of diplomacy that 
have gathered round them and the outlines of fact 
are clear-cut, A Prussianised Germany aimed at 
world-sway, and the rising tide of militarism felt 
itself strong enough to sweep aside all barriers of 
treaties and what hitherto represented national 
honour. The other nations have not felt themselves 
driven to a choice between universal dominion and 
downfall. An imbroken series of incidents has 
revealed that this Preussentum is the same spirit, 
the same system, as of old. Among the British 
people scattered all over the Empire were many, 
including leaders in every sphere of thought, who 
were taken unawares by the sudden thunderbolt, 
who had long clamoured for an understanding with 
Germany, though the thing Deutschtum they hardly 
understood at all — ^men themselves free from obli- 
quity of motive and sinister undermining, and 
consequently never awake to the dark menace from 
Central Europe. For these, too, Louvain and Ter- 
monde are words in 191 6 symbolising this Preus- 
sentum as it had never been symbolised before. 

The second chapter of this book was mainly written 
during the Morocco crisis, and it may help to make 
clear through the mouths of the Germans themselves 

O.W. ' 
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the nature of German aspiration and the steady 
growth of an imperial policy as a basic necessity for 
its realisation. But human nature will always set 
greater store on ends than on beginnings. If that 
chapter indicates unmistakably where Germans saw 
the chief obstacle to that realisation, the hymns of 
hate and " Gott strafe England " gospel that I had 
to listen to so often in 1914 and 1915 derive their 
essential bitterness from Germany's growing con- 
viction that England's world-sway, such as it is, 
will not be supplanted by her own, such as it would 
be. Germans can never avoid reading themselves 
into the attitude of others, and thus they often 
unwittingly betray their own aims and their own 
weakness. " No man ever forgives those whom he 
has injured." German diplomacy for over two 
decades has been mainly directed towards shaping 
public opinion to regard Great Britain as the marplot 
ever dogging the footsteps of an adolescent rival, 
who would " inevitably " be forced to oppose the 
process with army and navy. The real significance 
of this is that Deutschtum is working in 191 6 as it 
worked in 1756. 

Europe and the world are now reaping the harvest 
of Germany's WeUpolitik. But Germany is also 
reaping it herself. The fixing of boundaries, the 
payment of indemnities, the political and economic 
results of what we agree to call the Great War — ^these 
decisions are still on the knees of the gods. What is 
not a matter of prophecy is that Germany has striven 
for nothing more whole-heartedly than to win the 
good opinion of neutral States, and especially of the 
United States, Brazil, and the Argentine. In each 
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of these countries not only has a very large German 
element, working directly in Germany's interests, 
failed to rouse any national sympathy, but it has not 
been able to divert the strong feeling in favour of 
the Allies. Whatever the real causes of the war, 
not one of these countries wishes to see Preussentum 
extend its sway in the world. The two Central 
Powers now proclaim that they are fighring in defence 
of home and fatherland, and the claims, once so 
blatant, to universal dominion have almost faded 
into the background. 

I was in Berlin in February, 1915, when Professor 
von Leydon wrote : " There can be no rest or respite 
for any honest German until the British Empire 
has been swept into the oblivion of past history." 
I was in the Ruhleben concentration camp at the 
time of the sinking of the Lusitania. The newspapers 
indicated with perfect clearness the satisfaction 
which the " heroic deed " caused in every city and 
village of Germany, in every section of the people. 
The military officials in charge of our barracks and 
some of the naturalised Germans interned manifested 
their delight in quite a number of little ways. In 
ordinary circumstances and normal times these men 
would have been ready to make considerable sacri- 
fice for women and children ; some of them would 
provide little dovecotes and grain for the birds in 
winter. But their Deutschtum is always there. They 
believe in " absolute force *' ; they had threatened 
to apply it, they had applied it successfully. They 
saw in vision this " absolute force " extended on a 
much larger scale, and that is a very real triumph 
to the German mind. 
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PART II 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION, 1909-1916 

" That the whole Continent has been turned into a parading-ground and 
that Germany has become, not the basis of a European peace-sj^tem, but 
the basis of European militarism which imposes oppressive burdens upon 
her — that certainly cannot be regarded as a triumphant turning-point 
in the history of the world." 

CoNSTANTiN Framtz, in 1882. 



CHAPTER X 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING 

OF I9I4 

Anglo-German relations, the Far and Middle 
East, the Baghdad Railway, and the Congo, were 
not the only questions agitating Germany's public 
men. They, too, had contending political parties, 
strikes, unemployed, and a woman's movement. 

Germany is usually described in the text-books 
as a Federal Empire. But under the true federal 
system there must be some legislative body or 
national authority on which each party to the fede- 
ration has an equal voice. Germany is really a 
confederation with Prussia at its head. This kingdom 
has imposed its rules and regulations and imiforms 
on the other States and taken the direction of political 
and diplomatic a£Fairs into its own hands. And in 
1914 Prussia retains a " representative " system 
which even Bismarck, no friend of popular govern- 
ment, once declared to be based upon " the most 
absurd electoral law ever formulated in any country." 
Indeed, not only Prussia, but every important con- 
stituent State of the Empire, is ruled by an oligarchy 
of noble families, aided by the best organised bureau- 
cracy in the world. In spite of occasional chafing 
and protesting, this bureaucracy does not seem to be 
something imposed on the people from without, some- 
thing which they would gladly shake oS if they could. 
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Such administration, for good and for evil, is suited 
to the routine mind of the German. School and 
education, including the universities, are under rigid 
State control ; one's arrival in, and departure from, 
a city must be registered with minute details regard- 
ing birth, nationality, and occupation ; social and 
individual life is regulated in a thousand ways that 
woidd be intolerable to us ; and such regulation not 
only requires an army of controllers, who form a 
class by themselves, but it reacts on the national 
character. I have often told Germans that their 
Government might save money on their stationery 
accoimt and their outlay on notice-boards by enume- 
rating the things that were allowed instead of the 
things that were " forbidden.^' 

Two important incidents in 191 3 seemed likely to 
have some ultimate influence on the development 
of German ideas on the relation of the military caste 
to popular government. What is known as " the 
Krupp case '' disclosed some ugly facts regarding 
the methods of creating scares and the means adopted 
by armament firms to secure large Government 
contracts. It further proved that officialdom, with 
which, in spite of defects and occasional manifes- 
tations of displeasure by the people at large, a good 
deal of pride of a sort has been associated, is not 
altogether incorruptible. On the heels of these 
revelations came the Zabern incident, when the 
military officers garrisoned in this part of Alsace 
first insulted the civil population and then put the 
whole district in a state of siege. Not since the 
foundation of the Empire had the shady side of 
Prussian militarism been exposed so sensitively to 
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the light. The overwhelming vote of censure (293 
to 54) on the military authorities and on the Chan- 
cellor passed by the Reichstag, the almost imanimous 
indignation at the War Minister's insolent defence 
of the officers, marked the growing dissatisfaction 
with the domination by a class that stands above 
the civil power. 

In the Reichstag, elected on a perfectly democratic 
franchise, the largest party is the Socialist, with 
no members, but the Catholic Centre, with 98, is 
a close second. These two bodies represent the whole 
of working-class Germany, and yet in some respects 
neither has as much influence on the country's 
politics as the 40 Labour members in the House of 
Commons have on British politics. The Reichstag 
itself, it is true, has less influence on German policy 
than the House of Commons on British policy ; but 
that is not an explanation — ^it is an eflFect which arises 
from the same cause. Germany is nothing like an 
absolutism in the Russian sense and is not a parlia- 
mentary country in the English sense. The well- 
defined two-party system has not developed, and 
Ministers are not responsible to the Reichstag. 
Groups stand apart, isolated and often antagonistic. 
There is hardly any political line of cleavage between 
the Conservatives and the National Liberals. It is 
in the field of economics that they are at variance. 
The former, representing the large landowners, are 
strong advocates of agrarian protection ; the latter, 
representing the factory kings, are equally strong 
protectionists, but they want the duties transferred 
from agricultural produce to manufactures. And 
the Conservatives, with one-seventh of the total 
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membership, dominate the Reichstag, because Minis- 
ters are chosen from their class. 

Among the political problems which faced Germany 
at home the outstanding one was not the suppression 
or the reconciliation of the Socialists, but how long 
a system of government, autocratic and non-repre- 
sentative, could subsist side by side with a Parlia- 
ment elected on a liberal franchise and with a popu- 
lation passing more and more to industrial pursuits 
every year. There is no Liberal party in Germany 
corresponding to the English Liberals, largely 
recruited from the middle class. No such middle 
class exists in Germany. The industrialisation of 
the country is gradually producing something akin 
to it in many respects, but even when the evolution 
of this course is complete the result will be a Mittel- 
standy which is not a class, and it wiU never play the 
same part in politics that Liberalism does in England. 
It will absorb the " Revisionists," the Socialists who 
oppose revolutionary methods and are working for 
slow and sure reform, and it will mitigate the intensity 
of the class consciousness, which is still an article 
of the first importance in the faith of the orthodox 
Socialists. But a bureaucracy will play a large part 
in ruling Germany for decades to come, though its 
rough edges will be worn off as the mass of the people 
acquires more power. German Socialism will develop 
along " Revisionist," not revolutionary, lines. The 
whole history of Germany is dotted with " revolu- 
tions " that never caused anything to revolve, with 
prognostications of gathering storms which never 
gathered. And a complete economical upheaval 
would be fraught with greater difficulty than a 
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violent political change. But in the wake of what 
are called " revolutions " two currents flow con- 
tinuously, the national and the democratic, the two 
sometimes forming one stream and at other times 
appearing antagonistic. Wherever the issue has 
been clear-cut, national sentiment has prevailed. 
The rise of this sentiment is coincident with a decline 
of Particularism, or State rights, and the practical 
realism which the industrial life of the country 
fosters tends in the same direction. Hence the divid- 
ing line between North and South is growing fainter 
and fainter every year, and its ultimate obliteration 
will not be due to the idealisation of the North. 
" Preussen geht in Deutschland auf " (" Prussia is 
swallowed up in Germany"). This is true, but not 
in the sense in which it was first uttered. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the old-time South, with 
students and beer, romance and legend, will soon be 
itself a legend. The smoke-stack to-day is on the 
hills of Neckar. Where the country inn stood in 
Rothenburg now stands the modern hotel with electric 
light, dignified and new as anything in BerUn. Ger- 
many is working hard and growing rich in the South 
as well as the North. 

The Pan-German movement has given rise to 
much vigorous writing in England. The frankly 
declared ideal of the extremist in this movement is 
Wehherrschaft ("world-sway''). Germania's over- 
lordship in Central Europe shall radiate out over 
the ocean, over a Greater Germany realised in bound- 
less colonies, and hers shall be this dominion of the 
world for the world's own salvation. It would be 
disloyal to the facts to represent the whole of Ger- 
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many as simmering with this lust of power, which 
finds its characteristic expression in the '^ AUdetUscher 
Verband.^^ There is, however, a form of Pan-Ger- 
manism akin to that of the Liberationists of a century 
ago, less loud-voiced but deep in the heart of the 
people. As Germany aspired more and more to 
world-wide influence her rulers aimed more carefully 
at fostering a consciousness of their common origin 
among her people scattered throughout the world. 
In 191 3 the Reichstag passed a law facilitating the 
preservation of their nationality for these subjects 
of the Empire domiciled in foreign countries. ^' The 
School Union for the Maintenance of Germanism " 
has for its motto : " To serve Deutschtum is to serve 
the human race." With steady persistence it urges 
Germans abroad to maintain their own schools, and 
it has succeeded in obtaining Government subsidies 
for most of them as well as much official help in the 
appointment of teachers. Another society, " the 
Union to promote Germanism abroad," is working 
energetically for similar ends through other channels. 
The members of these and kindred organisations 
view with a sadness bordering upon melancholia the 
spectacle of good Germans being converted into 
Slavs and Brazilians, or even Anglo-Saxons. 

So much has been written of late about Germany's 
transition to an industrial State that we may be apt 
to overlook that of her total population 39*3 per cent, 
are still engaged in purely agricultural pursuits. It 
is true that for a long time the agricultural products 
have not been sufficient to support the growing 
population and that more foodstuffs are being 
imported every year. Nevertheless, in 191 3 Germany 
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produced more wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, and spring 
barley than at any previous period, and this result 
was due to increased area under cultivation as well 
as to increased productivity of the soil. In Prussia 
twenty-one millions of people live in what are ofl&cially 
called " rural districts " (Landbezirke and similar 
divisions), and nineteen millions in cities, and the 
proportion in the whole Empire is about the same. 
Despite increased facilities for travel, the two groups 
are stiU largely strangers to each other. The country- 
man has only a faint idea of what is going on in the 
city, its conditions of life and problems ; the to^s- 
man has an even less exact picture of the peasant 
and his life. 

In industrial Germany organisation and concen- 
tration are proceeding apace. How far the develop- 
ment is taking the form of the trust (Kartell), through 
the syndicate, is a matter that has received much 
attention in the German Press during the past four 
or five years. The Coal Corporation, embracing over 
seventy companies, has for long controlled this 
industry in Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia. In 
August, 191 3) in Leipzig, the Agrarian Union, the 
Central League of Manufacturers, and the commercial 
organisation styling itself the " Mittelstand Verband^'* 
representing between them the bulk of the Empire's 
employers of labour, decided upon certain common 
action in economic and social policy, and especially 
for mutual support both in attack and defence, 
the strengthening of the country's economic position 
generally by co-operation between various organisa- 
tions, the protection of those willing to work, and for 
united effort in combating Socialism. The new Union 
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was greeted by a section of the Press as a distinct 
step forward in Germany's economic development. 
On the other hand» legislation to control industrial 
organisations and prevent the growth of trusts has 
been vociferously demanded. The loudest call has 
not come from trade unions or Social Democratic 
leagues. Large concerns, like Krupp's and the 
General Electric Company, entered the lists at once, 
contending that they protect the interests of the 
working man better than the small employer, and 
that capital has not been concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands, but has been more widely diffused 
than at any previous period in German history. This 
is proved by returns showing the number of bank 
deposits and small property holders. 

As far back as 1885 a French economist, a close 
student of German affairs, estimated that Germany 
would have a population of 150 millions at the end of 
this century. The best authority in Germany to-day 
regards this estimate as too low. But with the given 
population the density of inhabitants to the square 
mile would only be slightly less than that of Belgium 
in I9I3> and it is evident that if the rate of increase 
continued such numbers could only exist in Germany, 
in its present limits, under economic conditions 
as different from those of to-day as these are from the 
conditions prevailing before the foundation of the 
Empire. Of course, if Germany became a purely 
industrial State, organised as the principal workshop 
of the world, she could maintain a population much 
denser than Belgium's. And yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the declining birth-rate has been discussed in 
Germany since 1875, and the statistics of the last 
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five years have brought the subject into exceptional 
prominence. What stands out from a bewildering 
profusion of explanations and figures, which explain 
very little to the average man, is the fact that the 
maintenance of a high birth-rate is an article of 
supreme importance in the lexicon of imperialism. 



CHAPTER XI 

MILITARISM 

What is Gerbian Militarism i 

German militarism has never been defined in 
terms. The word " militarism '* itself has been 
used by some English politicians to cover almost 
every kind of preparation to resist aggression by 
force. But universal training for national defence 
does not in itself imply the existence of that spirit 
which the word has now come to connote. The man 
who, in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
did more than any other to lay down the principles 
for the organisation of Prussia's national army, who 
embodied the idea of the elaboration of strategy in 
the functions of the General Staff, was not a Prussian 
and was not in favour with the Prussian Government 
or military authorities. National organisation for 
defence is not militarism, for it means nothing more 
or less than the national distribution of certain duties, 
and is not inconsistent with democracy unless such 
organisation for any other purpose is open to the 
same charge. 

German militarism is a complex product, but three 
basic ingredients are traceable throughout. 

(i) In Germany an army spirit distinct from, and 
sometimes antagonistic to, the' civilian spirit of the 
average man and woman in England and France 
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seems to pervade the whole reach of life. ** In all 
other countries," says an acute French student of 
DeutscbtUMy '^ there is a civilian and a military 
element in the population ; in Germany there is 
only a military element, and its type of mind 
characterises men of learning and men of commerce, 
university undergraduates and the working classes." 
Individually, neither the Prussian nor any other 
German has more of the fighting instinct in him than 
the Frenchman or Englishman. He works in the 
field or the barracks as he works in industry and 
commerce with a machine-like routine, and intelligent 
grasp of orders and personal pluck are not outstand- 
ing characteristics of his nature. There are many 
fine shades of distinction between the extreme 
expression of this spirit in university professors and 
Prussian Junkers and its expression in publications 
like Die Tat and Die Hilfe. For the professor war 
is the supreme test of national vigour ; the military 
caste exalts Berserkerisin and pours withering scorn 
upon the shopkeeping spirit, the Krdmergeist, which 
is sundered by a whole world of life from the Soldaten- 
geistj because, for the Junker, the profession of arms 
and no other befits the scion of his family. For the 
Progressive Radical and some of the academics 
among the Socialists all Kukur is a movement from 
a lower to a higher organisation, and, as war still 
plays a dominant part in this process, the influences 
that make for military strength must be sedulously 
fostered. These apologists for Deutschium may not 
go the lengths of the military caste, but for Germany 
it is a matter of life and death to maintain the 
traditions of the Prussian State. 

a.w. X 
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The essence of militarism must be looked for in the 
history, the political conditions, and the institutions 
of Germany rather than in the utterances of the Pan- 
German League or the speculations of theorists. 

(2) Pressure of population, defence of political 
or religious liberty, territorial aggrandisement, and 
the lust of conquest — ^these are forces and motives 
that cross and recross one another in the history of 
human warfare ; but every step towards what 
is called international law shows the struggle of 
nation against nation as a regrettable episode in a 
world from which the total abolition of differences is 
inconceivable. The Prussian philosophy of war, on 
the other hand, is that the moral health of the nation 
depends upon this struggle, that it is a legitimate 
way to spread a particidar type of culture over the 
world. This must not be confounded with the view 
accepted universally that war does give scope for the 
display of national discipline as nothing else can. The 
militarist attitude has been stated in precise terms 
by a modern apostle of Deutscbtum : " War gives a 
biologically just decision, since its decisions rest on 
the very nature of things." Justice is the result of 
a fundamental law establishing the right of the 
stronger. But in a more extended sense this philo- 
sophy of war was part and parcel of Prussian State 
and policy. Germany's marvellous organisation and 
her national life were permeated by the idea of war 
as an end, and the German people accepted it. 
** Every war is a good war which increases the power 
of the State " was a cardinal tenet of Frederick the 
Great. Clausewitz says that war resembles the 
struggle for commercial ends^ but such a struggle 
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unrestrained by any law and limited only by expe- 
diency. With such a conception of war is bound 
up a passion for conquest, and such an expression 
as '^ the family of nations '' becomes a meaningless 
combination of words. Not only Bismarck, Moltke, 
Roon, and Bemhardi grew up in the atmosphere of 
this teaching, but Germans generally were imbued 
with the doctrine. Hence in conversation, news- 
papers, and popular writings, the constant references 
to strategy, mobilisation, comparative strength of 
armies. The effect of all this on the national mind 
has been that there was no peace party in Germany 
corresponding to the leaders of the large movement 
in England who claimed to stand for a higher culture. 
Time after time within the last fifteen years oppor- 
tunities of an unusual character have offered 
themselves to Germany to take up the wave of 
pacifism that was sweeping over Great Britain, 
the United States, and France. Her whole moral 
force was directed to preventing its making any 
inroad into Germany. The moulders of German 
political and philosophical thought to-day hold 
these pacifists in contempt as the preachers of a 
gospel of profits and materialism, or at the best as 
weak souls imworthy of empire. 

This philosophy of war is rooted in Germany's 
history. Is it so strange a thing that Germans to-day 
should feel some national pride in the men and the 
methods that led them from ^^ a geographical expres- 
sion " to the first of military Powers ? Frederick 
the Great's aggressive wars, by consolidating Prussia, 
prepared the way for the national aspirations of 
Schamhorst. Schamhorst saw that only a united 
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Germany could realise that place in the world to 
which the German spirit was entitled, and Bismarck 
proclaimed that this united Germany could only be 
effected by blood and iron. It has been effected by 
blood and iron, and Germany still worships those 
names because under the veil of constitutionalism 
the German mind ever harbours a profound distrust 
of political freedom and a betief in organisation based 
upon force. Hence we find in every school that 
history is taught on such lines as not only to idealise 
war, but to misrepresent the attitude and the culture 
type of other nations. Germany's position and 
dominant influence are made to stand out as the 
perfect vindication of Prussianism in its application 
to domestic and foreign policy alike. Nor does the 
teaching cease here. Whether the world is aware 
of it or not, what it really needs is German Kukur. 
The French are frivolous, the British decadent, the 
Russians semi-barbarous. One of Treitschke's last 
utterances was ^^ What nation shall impose her will 
upon the others in a state of weakness or decadence 7" 
Every German can give a satisfactory answer to that 
question. 

These two doctrines, then, form together an ethical 
principle in Deutscbtum — ^first, the possession of 
superior power and culture gives a nation the right 
to expand by force at the expense of a neighbour ; 
second, only great national wars can preserve that 
character that gives Germany her vigour and dis- 
tinctive national features. Victory by force is its 
own morality. 

(3) With this philosophy of war is closely allied 
the Prussian State idea. Treitschke says that it is 
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not for the individual to express disagreement with 
the laws of the State, but to render it an absolute 
obedience. The State is bound by treaties only so 
long as its own will and judgment submits to them. 
It is a higher entity than the collection of individuals 
that compose it, with higher rights, including the 
right ta make war in its own interests. Bismarck 
also is very clear on the right of the State to disregard 
treaties when they cease to represent its interests. 
It is a fixed principle of Prussian policy. For 
Treitschke and Bismarck the State is entitled to 
override treaties by force, for Clausewitz the State 
exists for the extension of power. This is true for 
all States worthy of the name, and consequently 
war is both inevitable and natural. If a people 
imbued with this mentality grew all-powerful, the 
rights of other peoples to direct their own policy and 
rale themselves in their own way would become a 
dead letter. Why should the upholders of this 
Kultur and this Deutschtum disown responsibility 
for the war ? Is it that the facts of life are greater 
than the philosophy ? 

No typical representative of German Kultur has 
ever declared freedom to be one of its essential 
ingredients. For the Frenchman or the Englishman 
culture is not the command of a mass of knowledge, 
and it is not synonymous with discipline. It is an 
activity of the free mind. The German of every 
political party emphasises that he surrenders some- 
thing of his freedom for State ends. The brand of 
Socialism that Prussia has given birth to resembles 
both her military system and her military spirit. 
It is mechanical efficiei^cy for certain ends and can 
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only flourish in an atmosphere in which liberty has 
been hideously emasculated. 

Why does woman hold so different a place in the 
ethos of Germany and in that of the English-speaking 
world ? There are several reasons, but one is because 
she is before all things a bausfrau. From the tradi-- 
tion of woman as subject and menial no nation has 
quite shaken itself free, but the tradition persists 
with the greatest force in the mind that sees all 
things rightly decided by the sword. 

It is vain and idle to offer such a people as the 
Germans, as long as success crowns their efforts 
and justifies their faith, any refined humanism 
and supposed higher ideal. When the desire for 
Weltherrscbaft (world-sway) has been swallowed up in 
defeat and humiliation, then and not till then may 
moral regeneration be expected. Militarism will not 
yield before the onslaught of the phrase-maker. 
To tell a German that the problem facing civilisation 
is not the abolition of war, but the abolition of the 
cause of war, shows a strange want of grasp of what 
Prussianism means. The Germans themselves are 
never tired of indignantly repudiating the charge 
that they are a peaceful people groaning under 
military despotism, and they ask how much respect 
they inspired in the world when they were weak. 

The most concise statement of the spirit of German 
militarism is to be found in one of Bismarck's favourite 
phrases : ^^ La force prime le droit.'' But the thing 
itself has become real under our eyes at Louvain 
and Termonde, in the Lusitania and Ancanay and 
thus it is defined with a power and exactness more 
convincing than words. 
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Genital Impressions of Military 

draining. 

*' It's *' (the Pnistian State's) '' militarj eyitem bat been made jntt and 
equal, to that the modem German anny it regarded hy man/ with pride 
at a tort of tchool of virtue." 

** Compukion workt weU in modem Pmttia becaote it ttriket aU alike 
and becante the object of imposing it it to pretenre what all value inez- 
prettibfy/' 

Sts John Sbblsy in 1878. 

This view of the moral effects and general influence 
of Prussian military training has not been expressed 
widely during the past eighteen months, because 
'^ the form and pressure of the time " has called for 
a universal anathematising of Prussia and '^ mili- 
tarism." Nations and individuals alike change their 
catch-words and phrases periodically. But there 
was a time when, amid a good deal oi criticism of 
some of its aspects, the moral effect of this training 
in Germany found supporters in a certain school of 
politician in England. They were, however, in a 
hopeless minority. Now the course of events is 
bringing into existence ^ deluge of newspaper articles 
and pamphlets discussing the merits and demerits 
of national service. 

Two salient facts impress the English sojourner 
in Germany— {i) there is a wide difference between 
individual liberty in England and in Germany, and 
this difference seems to be in some way associated 
with the presence or absence of a military system ; 
(2) the universal service in Germany has been a slow 
historic growth, elaborated from time to time ; it has 
not been effected by the mere passing of an Act o| 
Parliament which imposed at one stroke certain 
training and regulations upon all males fit to bear 
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arms. There is a different attitude of mind in Eng- 
land towards the whole subject, and nothing could 
show this difference more clearly than the existence 
of numerous leagues and special propaganda to 
reconcile the British people to such training. One of 
the strangest criticisms, I had almost said grievances, 
of Germans directed against the British Empire and 
its genesis — and Socialists shared the grievance 
with others — was that we had acquired more than 
one-fifth of the earth's surface without ever intro- 
ducing military service. The number of rimes I 
heard or read this statement would have been 
astounding had I not known the German mind and 
its attitude to empire. For the German, empire and 
war are inter-related, and military training for the 
whole people is a duty, on the part of the people to 
expect it, on the part of the State to enforce it. The 
two fixed principles of the Prussian system are an 
efficient bureaucracy and military power. It is 
noteworthy that scattered throughout the political 
writings of the early part of the nineteenth century 
we find an insistent call for a Nationaltoehr, an army 
embracing the whole people, in place of the exisring 
" standing army," and this not only for more efficient 
defence, but as a general national right. And to-day 
a first article of the creed of the German Socialist 
is the duty of every able-bodied man to prepare 
himself for the defence of the Fatherland. 

What do we mean when we say that "conscrip- 
tion " cuts across the spirit of the British character 
and national life, that it would bring about the 
disappearance of one of our characteristic national 
features — a feature bound up with the history of 
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the people ? 'Most of those who speak in this strain 
have their eyes on Gennany, where the relation 
subsisting between individual and State is in other 
respects also entirely different from this relationship 
in England. Theoretically (and historically) of 
course the State in England has the same right to 
enforce service as the State in Germany or anywhere 
else. But in Germany the military spirit has pene- 
trated every fibre of the marvellous organisation of 
the national resources, and the men who have done 
most to guide the people and control their destinies 
have had as their supreme aim the cultivation of 
this spirit, in order to strengthen the army by making 
it a fighting machine in which every man (and 
woman) in the nation would be proud to form a unit. 
In England we can never have anything like the 
Prussian State. The idea is foreign to the English 
mind, and the nation's historical development has 
more than once brought the individual into conflict 
with the State. English individualism and English 
history have produced their own type of State and 
their own type of statesmen, and the latter always 
have their mind on the voter and the national 
character. Constitutionalism in Germany has not 
been a slow natural growth ; it has been a concession, 
and the rulers of the country still regard it as such. 
Consequently it has not yet absorbed the military 
caste into the civil organism. Time after time before 
the war Europe had before its gaze the spectacle 
of this caste exulting over the mere civilian and the 
ordinary law of the land. Z^bern and the incidents 
of November, 191 3, brought the whole system to 
sinister light, but this case and the verdict of the 
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court-martial were only the most outstanding of 
many within the past seven years showing that 
military officers are dealt with according to military 
law, and that the punishment which they may 
expect for mishandling citizens is not meant to be 
too deterrent. Georg Fuchs declared that the only 
feature of German Kukur marking it off from other 
^^ cultures " was the soldier-spirit and the army. 
It would be an astounding thing, and reflect Uttle 
credit on the English political mind, if any respon- 
sible statesman attempted to introduce this system 
into England, or if the people at large did not stand 
like a granite wall to thwart any such attempt. 

In the discussions on the general effect of Prussian 
military training which I have read hardly any 
reference has been made, apart from its brutalising 
tendency, to the mentality engendered by the system. 
One cannot Uve in imagination through those years 
in the barracks and see exactly what they mean to 
intelligent Germans who have passed through them^ 
because Germans are more disinclined to be communi- 
cative on this than on any other subject. Yet if one 
succeeds in drawing them out the impression left 
on the mind will probably be that the recruit sur- 
renders himself completely to discipline and command. 
The average Englishman who knows nothing of such 
experience cannot comprehend the state of mind 
which it produces. What does the whole training 
contemplate ? An expert soldier who will not 
consider anything beyond what he is told, who 
learns a little of his trade every day, and each day 
learns it a little better. Such training of course 
affects different temperaments in different ways. 
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but its general effect is to make thinking for one's 
self a serious offence. By the Prussian system the 
stencil-plate is passed over the whole mentality of 
nation and individual, and training for the army is 
an important part of the system, perhaps the most 
important part. As a man, as a father and brother, 
it would never enter the average German soldier's 
head ruthlessly to inflict suffering upon women and 
children. Trained to obey, and officered by men 
thirsting for military glory, he acts with machine- 
like obedience. He is no longer Gustav Schultz, 
but No. 297 A, Regiment 36. 

This training is not solely responsible either for 
the machine-mind or for outrages on women and 
children. They are both coimected in some subtle 
way with the Prussian national character. There has 
been a tendency in certain quarters to lay the charge 
for every unattractive feature of the German mind to 
the effects of military training. But Germany is a 
network of State compulsion, a huge barrack-yard, 
such as exists in no other country, and it is not 
altogether ingenuous on the part of the men who on 
*^ principle " are opposed to compulsion, and whom 
no argument and no facts could influence, to say that 
the advocates of national service want to transplant 
Prussianism to England. Do the men who take up 
this attitude deny the existence of *^ principle " and 
*^ conscience " and love of free institutions in the 
nation and in those who are subordinating everything 
to a cause ? They have never been prepared to 
credit opponents with the same honesty of purpose as 
animates themselves. Lord Roberts was the ** dupe " 
of this or that section, and every argument of the 
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National Service League has been met with the cry, 
** Prussianising England." Up to the present stage 
of history war is a state of human affairs. It has to 
be dealt with on war principles, and no able-bodied 
man has any right to say, when his coimtry is fighting 
a life-and-death struggle, that he will stand aside 
and let whoso will bear all the sacrifice. In 
Australia it was a Labour Government that intro- 
duced a scheme of compulsory training and most 
strongly insisted that the national safety is a higher 
" principle " than individual liberty, a term that 
only has meaning in combination with national inde- 
pendence. This argument has redoubled force when 
that independence is threatened by Preussentum. 
We may imperil freedom by setting up a fetish, 
and all history proves that ** individual freedom " 
easily develops into a catchword and becomes a 
fetish. Liberty is something positive as well as 
negative ; it involves a duty to the community rather 
than denial of responsibility. 

With the purely military aspect of this question 
I am not here concerned. We were told, with weari- 
some iteration, that in the hour of national danger 
the whole people would rise like one man. Even if 
that were true, an army cannot be made in a day out 
of '' a whole people rising like one man," and ren- 
dered fit to withstand disciplined troops. We read 
many glowing tributes — ^and they were deserved to 
the full — to the courage of the British troops in one 
or other of the fighting lines, sometimes concluding 
with the query, ^^ Can such a spirit possibly end in 
defeat ? " This was especially the case in comments 
on the Dardanelles expedition, and the result of that 
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enterprise proves that there was more rhetoric than 
solid sense in the question. Great as is the part still 
played by moral qualities, war to-day is mainly 
decided by science, organisation, and resources. 
Neither England nor Germany has anything to 
reproach its men with as far as courage and self* 
sacrifice are concerned. 



CHAPTER XII 

DID THE GERMAN PEOPLE WANT WAR ? 

We say that a ^^ nation '' desires this, or is opposed 
to that ; we say ^^ Germany '' has plotted and 
schemed to undermine British influences, '' Germany " 
has been carried aw^y by success and prosperity to 
wild ambitions ; but what do we mean by " Ger- 
many " i The individuals who make up a nation 
are never in perfect accord on ^ny line of policy. 
Every people must be guided, to a much larger 
extent than most of us are apt to suppose, by a few 
who are consciously working to certain ends, and 
these few must have more weight in directing events 
than the average man or woman. Nor can we build 
up a consistent view of policy and responsibility 
solely from the action and attitude of the ruling 
minority in a country like Germany. How far is the 
Zeitgeist a force that works blindly and Impersonally ? 
Yet, after the last word in all theorising and specu- 
lation, certain tendencies may rightly be said to be 
nationally deternuned. 

In every country the working mass shrinks from 
war, and the comfortable middle class still more so, 
though the latter has not yet developed in Germany 
to a power and influence corresponding to that 
exerted by the middle class in English public life. 
They both stand to lose too much. But in Germany 
beneath a peaceable exterior there was a noticeable 
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shooting out of national growth, and England was 
universally regarded as the main obstacle to the 
realisation of the new ambitions. The feeling at the 
time of the Boer War expressed something national 
in the truest sense. And it was something only in 
a very remote degree due to sympathy with a little 
republic. Since then that feeling has undergone no 
abatement, and every class and every section in 
Germany would have rejoiced at the humiliation of 
Great Britain, from whatever cause or whatever 
quarter. 

To thrash out the whole of this question, in all its 
bearings, would require a consideration of the events 
and forces of international importance which pre- 
ceded the war. I have endeavoured to trace the 
evolution of certain influences throughout the critical 
seven years 1909 — 1916 in Part I. of this work. 
Did the German people, or only its Government, or 
political parties, or all together wish for the war ? 
It must be remembered that the German people, 
not only " Germany," have been in a very real sense 
Prussianised, and that in all her great wars Prussia 
has entered the strife with a great lead in her favour : 
first, the national spirit hits been whipped up and there 
has been absolute confidence in the national army; 
second, she has always struck at her ^^ selected 
moment.'' The writings of Bemhardi and the 
pamphlets of the Pan-German Union were scattered 
broadcast over Germany for years ; but the signs of 
the times are not so legible as those publications and 
their circulation would lead one to decide. The whole 
German people cannot be put into die same category 
with the university professors, the Junkers, or the 
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extreme Pan-Germaziists. But German boys and 
girls of all classes have been taught history on Pan- 
German lines ; they have grown up in an atmo- 
sphere of Greater Germany aspiration, even if not 
always tinged with anti-British, or anti-French, or 
anti-Russian colouring. With the exception of the 
protestations of Karl liebknecht I have seen no 
statement by any German politician or newspaper, 
nor heard of any, which contended that there was a 
cleavdge of view between Government and people, 
or that the people were dragooned into the contest 
by their rulers. Doubtless, not as the poets have 
dreamed of this Greater Germany, or as the prophets 
have proclaimed it in the highways, or as the pro- 
fessors have taught it in the State universities, have 
the peasant in the field and the smith at the forge 
caught glimpses of the new day, but as symbols of 
glorified Deutscbtum poet and prophet were not 
entirely without honour even from these. The vision 
of the people as a mass is blurred where big issues 
are involved ; it feels rather than thinks, and the 
objects seen more or less clearly are not ranged 
in their proportionate significance. For Bemhardi 
and Reventlow political and social conditions were 
impelling Germany towards war as the one means of 
enabling her to expand and of saving her surplus 
population, when she has a surplus, from strengthen- 
ing and enriching her rivals. Germany was imder an 
obligation to assert her moral and mental influence, 
and this expansion must take place, if necessary, at 
the risk of Germania contra mundum. The masses 
had no such clear-cut and concise programme. They 
never have. Nevertheless, I could not help noting, 
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time after time, that the man in the street too had 
a loose hold on the underlying causes of the world 
struggle and on some of the issues at stake. No 
party or individual in Germany could see the struggle 
in the light in which we see it — as one between the 
old Prussian spirit and the eternal upward striving 
of the free mind. It is essential, in Germany above 
all countries, to distinguish between currents of feel- 
ing and the steady growth of opinion on British or 
other foreign poKcy, as viewed by the Germans. 
No section of the German people is seen at its best 
with power and authority, and the advance of the 
country to world-power has thrown even the toiling, 
peaceable masses somewhat out of gear. 

The real feeling of Germany is never fully expressed 
by majorities and speeches in the Reichstag. This 
assembly, though elected on the freest franchise, is 
swayed by groups, and in any cgse is wholly ineffec- 
tive against Chancellor and Executive, and the voter 
behind parries can always be appealed to by the cry 
'^ Fatherland in danger 1 " Issues are purposely 
confused, and the Socialists, quite as much as the 
other parties, indulge in the veriest make-believe. 
Add to this that Britain's " isolation policy " {die 
Einkreisungspolitik) has been consistently preached 
to the German people for about fifteen years, and for 
a much longer period there has been a settled con- 
viction in high and low, rich and poor, that we were 
jealous of their growing commerce. Ever since von 
Biilow in 1904 directed national effort to the driving 
of a wedge into the Anglo-French enienle that effort 
never slackened down to August, 1914. Even the 
popular mind grasped, however loosely, that at 
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the time of the Morocco crisis the certain knowledge 
that Great Britain would support France by land 
and sea, and nothing else, saved the latter from 
attack. No one who has tried to take his stand at 
the centre of German thought and sentiment can 
deny to the people at large a real V aterlandsliebe 
(love of home-land), and coupled with this there is a 
profound respect for the teacher and his work, 
alike in school and university. The trend and con- 
tent of that teaching have not been to foster either 
a love of peace or national humility. 

Did Germans expect England to enter the arena 
against them ? Much controversy has centred round 
that question here, and I have seen very varied 
answers to it in English publications. My own 
opinion is that Germany's cut-and-dried plans did 
not have Great Britain's opposition definitely within 
their scope. Prussia has passed from conquest to 
conquest, bringing now this, now that State or piece 
of territory into subjection. " The reckoning with 
England would be the lengthiest and the last." 
When we remember that some English politicians 
were proclaiming, and this at the eleventh hour, that 
the independence of Belgium and the national life 
of France were no concern of England's, we can better 
understand the attitude of Germany and the German 
people. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 

German Socialists, like their comrades in other 
countries, were internationalists, and when the 
delegates from the various European countries met at 
congresses resolutions were passed — unanimously and 
amid wild applause — ^that would make war of nation 
against nation impossible and array the workers 
of the world in one phalanx against the capitalists 
of the world in another. This was not Norman 
Angellism. That creed rested on a fundamental 
fallacy of ignorance concerning human nature and 
the psychology of war. Was it deliberate deception 
on the part of the German Socialists ? Their tenets 
resembled those of Norman Angellism in one respect 
— the latter dealt with war from the sole point of 
view of material interests and ignored human his- 
tory, and the German Socialists, when face to face 
with the fact of war, have always proclaimed that 
they accepted the materialistic conception of history, 
and consequently were obliged, on principle, to 
defend their own Government fighting for the 
existence of the nation. I have pointed out for 
years that many German Socialists were avowedly, 
and still more were at heart, as much concerned 
in German expansion as any other section of the 
people. Yet in the assurances of these inter- 
nationalists British and French pacifists were found 

LI 
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deceiving their countrymen and betraying their 
country, clamouring for reduced armaments and 
even total disarmament. 

Throughout my stay in Germany, north or south, 
east or west, there was no section of the Press that I 
read more regularly and carefully than the Socialist 
newspapers. And this especially for two reasons — 
first, my sympathies were all for the people at large 
in their struggle for freer representative institutions 
against the domination of a small minority basing 
its claim to rule upon the right of birth and privilege ; 
second, the other journals were party-ridden' and 
often gave a distorted view of German political and 
social life in many of its aspects. Not that I ever 
regarded the German Socialists as anti-nationalists, 
or all of them even as anti-imperialists. In 1909 I 
wrote : 

** In conflict with a neighbouring Power the Socialists 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with all the other parties 
in defence of the nation. . • . The German oligarchy is dis- 
liked, but it is not distrusted. Even with the majority of 
Socialists the ill-will to the dominating clique is subordinated 
to the claims of Vaterland.'' 

Those who proclaimed in England and France that 
the Social Democrats, with their great principles of 
internationalism, would settle accounts with the 
Junkers and hamper the military authorities in any 
aggressive designs they might conceive, knew little 
of German Junkers or German Socialists. In June, 
191 3, at the time of the Webrvarlage (war levy) the 
Socialists in the Reichstag protested their inter- 
nationalism more vehemently than ever, and then — 
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voted in a body for the raising of the thousand 
million marks. 

Bebel made it clear time after time that the 
integrity of Germany included the conquered pro- 
vinces and Poland, and that no plea of international 
solidarity of the workers coidd shake his resolution 
on this head. Some other Socialists had gone further 
in the direction of Wekpolitik. The routine of 
German science and philosophy seemed to have 
corroded their own science, and some of their leaders 
became contaminated by the national influences that 
so powerfully swayed the minds of all Germans. The 
Socialists were caught in a whirl of movements 
and tendencies for which they were not responsible 
and over which they had no control. They would 
probably have played a more important part in 
restraining the Junkers and expansionists if they had 
been less successful in party politics, and if the 
instniments of persecution devised against them had 
remained in force. All this I had long felt, and I 
never dreamed that their influence would prevent 
Germany from colliding with the danger posts. But 
never did I look forward to such an outburst of 
arrogant nationalism as the summer of 1914 gave 
birth to. 

In August, 1914, the German Socialists were put 
to the test. How have they stood that test i Speak- 
ing for myself, I could hardly find words to express 
my loathing and scorn of their whole attitude to the 
war and Germany's rulers. Within less than a month 
Socialist opinion on the war and incidents leading 
up to it passed through three distinct and mutually 
irreconcilable phases. First, Austria-Hungary was 
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denounced in the strongest terms for her note to 
Serbia — she was a peace-destroyer, a Friedensstdrery 
dragging Germany and the rest of Europe to the 
abyss of a world-calamity. Then, as Austria pressed 
her case--^all the time under the dictation of Germany, 
as the Socialists must well have known — ^and war 
with Russia seemed inevitable, Russia suddenly 
became the peace disttu'ber, the enemy of Europe, 
a semi-Asiatic Power that must be crushed in the 
interests of Kultur. Finally, when Great Britain was 
forced both by her treaty obligations and in order to 
preserve her national existence to enter the struggle, 
she became the real cause of the whole war, and the 
contest was solely one to decide whether she or 
Germany was to be the greatest imperial Power. 
Yet, in the middle of July, and even towards the end, 
Vofwdfis gave England credit for striving to preserve 
peace, and was loud in its denunciations of Austria. 
Everything points to secret arrangement between 
the Socialists and the authorities to present a con- 
sistent and unified case to the German people — 
everything, that is to say, between the last week of 
July and the voting of the war-credits on August 4th, 
19 1 4. That this is the bare record of fact I challenge 
anyone who followed German Socialists' opinion, as 
expressed by their papers and leaders, to deny. The 
speeches of the latter, in the Reichstag and out of it, 
and many other indications, point clearly enough to 
the intimate relations existing between the Berlin 
authorities and the Socialists. Since the war no 
Socialists except Karl Liebknecht ever raised a finger 
to protest against Belgian outrages, the sinking, 
without warning, of unarmed ships. They declared 
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as loudly as the Chauvinists that Gennany was 
waging a defensive war, that she was engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle that knew no laws. Applaud- 
ing pacifism in the Socialists of other countries, 
they were ready to renounce it in the interests of 
Deutschtum. Herr Haase, hitherto a determined 
internationalist and anti-imperialist, said in the 
Reichstag in August, 1914 : ^^ It is no time now to 
express an opinion on the cause of the war ; the only 
thing now is to defend the German frontiers '* — 
exactly what the North German Federation of Labour 
said in 1870. One German Socialist was actually 
working energetically for the German Government 
in Italy, It is the story of the centuries, the story of 
Deutschtum, whose most loathsome and hideous 
feature is its indirectness. "Our political influence 
must be won in the Empire, and therefore we recog- 
nise the Empire as a basis for our political activity," 
said Wolfgang Heine at Stuttgart in February, 
1915. 

It is, of course, one of the gross exaggerations, born 
of the general upheaval and lack of balance, to 
declare that the Socialists consciously worked for 
the war, or that the majority of them are Chau- 
vinists ; but they are before all things good Germans, 
and even before the stress of events called them into 
some sort of solidarity with the other parties they 
were largely imbued with the Wekpolitik of latter- 
day tendencies and developments. Time and time 
again they proclaimed that in spite of all that they 
could do, and of all that Germany herself could 
do, world-politics and world-economics would carry 
them to the point of ultimately challenging Britain's 
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imperial hegemony. They were thus prophets of the 
^^ inevitable " quite as truly as Treitschke or 
Bemhardi. Inevitably, too, does the materialistic 
conception of history tend to establish a non-moral 
goal for human endeavour and thus become a pillar 
of support for a quasi-Prussian State. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BERLIN IN PEACE AND WAR 

' I. My last Whiu Christinas in Berlin. 

When the preparations for the great day of the 
year began to show above the surface of every-day 
life towards the end of November, 191 3, I little 
thought that I should soon be spending my last 
white Christmas in Berlin. The next was to be red 
with the brand of Odin, and thus was perhaps more 
truly Germanic than any festival that is supposed 
to celebrate the birth of the Prince of Peace. 

Christmas in Germany is tinged with a national 
colouring* Many quaint customs, some of them — ^like 
Christmas itself — ^as old as Wotan and Thor and 
striking their roots as deep into the dim twilight of 
Teutonic or Scandinavian history as the dark forests 
strike theirs into the subsoil of Central Europe, are 
being lost for ever down the rapid stream of time ; 
but Christmas in the Fatherland weathers every storm 
of circumstance, is immune from the contagious in 
fluences of modernism. It is the one institution on 
which neither industrialism nor science, nor the 
growth of the big city, neither airship nor submarine, 
nor indeed WeUpolitiky with its navy leagues and 
other myriad ramifications, has yet made any serious 
inroad. There comes a day every year when, even in 
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Prussia, caste and class seem to become merged into 
one spirit of brotherhood and good-will. 

The celebration of Christmas in North Germany 
partakes of the nature of popular tradition, but not 
in the sense of religious observance. In the south 
and in Austria, where the population is mainly 
Catholic, no doubt the religious aspect of this anni- 
versary is much more marked. There, in its little 
cradle in the corner of the best room, you often find 
a Christkindel (Infant Jesus), and on Christmas 
Eve a lighted candle is placed on each side of it. 
But Northerner or Southerner, wherever the German 
may be throughout the world, though the yearning 
for sauerhrautj liver sausage, and the weakness of the 
lower man has been stilled for ever, and aU other 
forms of home-sickness finally lived down, those 
church bells and that illuminated pine branch never 
leave him, however far in the rear he may have left 
them. To one inheritance of his race he remains 
faithful in spite of exile. I know German residents 
in England, not by any means wealthy, who for the 
past quarter of a century have come over to the 
home-land every year at this season. 

Wherein lies the peculiar character of the German 
Christmas ? There is about it a something too 
elusive to be easily compressed into words and 
defiiiitions, but never forgotten by those who have 
once felt it as part of the inner life of the people. 
For there is in every German a strange doubleness 
of soul, and this season reveals one side of that soul 
better than anything else. Christmas takes on a 
conventional rather than a romantic complexion, and 
yet the convention is one that calls forth a fervour 
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having little in common either with its celebration 
elsewhere or with other festivals at home. It is not 
a VoUtsfestj a fhe for the masses, like the annual fair 
in Leipzig or Bremen. What broods over everything 
is a universal spirit wafted right down from Germanic 
heathendom. Holidays, with boys and girls home 
from school, dinners and dainties, Santa Glaus with 
his deluge of gifts, Christmas cards and greetings — 
they are all here, but only as subsidiaries. Presents 
from parents to children, from children to parents, 
friend to friend, are almost a matter of course, 
especially in the country and smaller towns, and 
even if of slight intrinsic value they are often tenderly 
cherished for years. But of all the outward mani- 
festations the Christmas-tree is the centre. At the 
beginning of December trains laden with tons of 
fragrant fir branches come pouring into every city, 
and these are set up in the squares and market-places 
rill disposed of at prices ranging from about a shilling 
to a sovereign. One year in Leipzig my room, within 
less than a hundred yards of one of these squares, 
was redolent of pine and resin for the best part of a 
month. Every house in Germany, rich or poor, high 
or low, be its occupants Catholic or Protestant, Jew 
or Freethinker, now has its branch of sombre green, 
and on Holy Eve, as it is poetically called in Ger- 
many, and Christmas night, it is lit up with tiny 
candles, covered with "snow," and decked with 
ornaments whose splendour varies with the owner's 
station in life. I have seen trees that reached nearly 
from floor to ceiling and whose preparation for the 
festal night meant a week's hard work for all the 
womenfolk in the house. I have seen others no 
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more than two feet high, twigs of fir whose richest 
adornment was a piece of glittering tinfoil twisted 
round the tip of a spike here and there. 

^' Berlin leaves no memories behind/^ Mrrote 
Madame de Stafil in 1813. ** It is a magnificent city, 
but lacks charm/' said an English visitor in 191 3. 
** Grand emptiness ! " exclaimed a weU-known Ame- 
rican journalist a few weeks later. But there are two 
Berlins, just as there are two Germanys. There is 
no Louvre or Notre Dame to appeal to the artistic 
or historic imagination, no stately Thames or spacious 
Port Jackson bestowed by Nature, hardly a trace of 
old narrow street and riverside losing themselves 
in picturesque distance, that hold us lingering in 
Bohemia's capital and haunt us for years after we 
leave it. But behind all its blatant bustle and 
beneath all its eddying modem life there is a spirit 
of Berlin, an inner self. The city on the Spree will 
not reveal that inner self aU at once to those who go 
forth to write books or are seeking first impressions 
for newspaper copy. If you come on business bent, 
pressed for rime, you will get what you look for — ^you 
meet her in business mood, shorn of her homespun, 
grey, austere and aloof. If you want to know some-, 
thing of her night life, then you can have all the 
glitter and glow of Friedrichstrasse, and welcome 
Because she knows you and has prepared for you 
with care and cunning. That is why Berlin rises 
before the mind of the stranger who wants to describe 
her after his first week in Unter den Linden, as the 
modem and materialistic, hopelessly indifferent to 
everything but money-making and joyless pleasure- 
seeking. Three parts of the day and nearly all the 
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night he sees the spacious avenue swelling with a 
crowd whose drapery is as elegant as its laughter is 
hollow ; he sees electric trams and other signs of 
feverish activity in every one of the broad streets, 
but he knows nothing of the Berlin behind the 
things seen. He reads her like an open book, of 
course. That is because she has never opened her 
heart to him. He tells us what strikes him imme- 
diately, and his praise and disapprobation, equally 
intemperate, are perilously near that platitude which 
is so often the result of superficial observation. Let 
us admit that the Berliner is fond of pleasure, that 
money even is not without its attraction for him, 
and that the signs of growing luxury are sometimes 
displayed in unlovely ways here : it represents 
only one side of the German capital. There is 
another Berlin. Come as a guest determined to 
make yourself at home and not afraid of outliving 
your welcome. For a day or two avoid motors and 
first-class hotels, wander about along the banks of 
the Spree, mingling freely with people of all sorts 
and sizes not greatly perturbed to find out the mean- 
ing of everything. Above all, spend Christmas here. 
I wonder if those distinguished visitors I have 
mentioned ever passed through the streets near the 
Spittelmarkt and over the Janowitz Bridge at this 
season. My last white Christmas here has left on me 
an unforgettable impression, an impression whose 
charm is both heightened and beclouded by contrast 
with my next, when Berlin was clad in the weeds of 
mourning and the air was heavy with ^* chants of 
hate." 

It was late evening. Silver-grey mist 6i the most 
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delicate texture lay lightly upon the river, loose 
shreds of it hung about the bridge, reluctant to leave 
the railings and comer-lamps, different altogether 
from London's pea-soup fog, which is unknown any- 
where in Germany, and yet dense enough to blur the 
city and its lighted globes into a faithful picture of 
European December, while there was just that tang 
in the air to remind me that I was not spending 
Christmas on the genial shores of the Beautiful 
Harbour. The shops all the way to Alexander Square 
and KSnig Strasse were as brilliant as electricity 
could make them on such a night, many of them 
showing a Father Christmas cheerful beneath his 
weight of snow— one of the elements which he would 
have searched for in vain outside. Men and women 
lining the street for some distance on each side of the 
bridge sold toys, strange and fantastic things some 
of them, that must have taxed the mechanical 
ingenuity even of Nuremberg. On the bridge itself 
a few beggars, allowed to ply their trade without 
molestation one day in the year. They were aU 
cripples — ^no open invocation of the compassion of 
passers-by, but '^ the smallest contribution thank- 
fully received " was legibly written on their faces. 

They are not all materialists in Berlin. The same 
Christmas Eve I had striking proof of that fact in 
a very unpretenrious coffee-house in a very unpre- 
tentious street near Alexander Square, where I have 
been since ; more than once, in the hope of seeing some 
characteristic phase of Berlin life, rarely to be dis- 
appointed. A middle-aged woman, poorly dad, 
with a sheaf of paper in her hand, darted in announc- 
ing ^^ Poetry, a ha'penny ! " (five pfennig). She also 
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made known the fact — ^this she emphasised — that 
the composition was her own* " I wrote it myself." 
Everyone present was now a friend of the muse. 
What was the thought that came uppermost to my 
mind at the moment ? It was this : how many of 
her poems would she have sold at the Adlon or 
Bauer's, even supposing — ^an unlikely supposition — 
that she had been able to pass the men in uniform at 
the door i There is a " grand emptiness " to be 
found in Berlin, but there is flesh and blood and 
pulsing life there too. 

Ten o'clock. Having got in my stock of toys 
and poetry and seen all the sights I want to see, I 
wend my way home to my room in the north. 
Almost before I have opened the door little Fritz 
comes to greet me, takes my hand, and leads me to 
the family circle round the " tree." A moment 
later we are all singing Miiller's *^ Am Brunnen vor 
dem Tore, da steht ein Lindenbaum," made an 
immortal folksong by Schubert's genius. Have you, 
who proclaim that the Germans to-day, and espe- 
cially Berliners, are all materialists, ever heard 
father, mother, and children gathered round the 
Christmas-tree sing this song i 

But Christmas Day in the city — ^what a change 
one night has wrought upon the face of Berlin. There 
is hardly a soul to be seen in the gaping streets, the 
silence of the grave has settled Uke a pall over the 
length and breadth of Deutschland : no shops open, 
no work going on, every boat on the Spree motion- 
less except for the gentle heaving of the stream. 
A Melbourne or Scotch Sunday over again, only 
more so. 
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2. Berlin and Ruhleben during War. 

In the middle of July, 19149 the heavy mass of 
clouds that I had watched brooding over Germany 
for six years, never more than delicately poised, 
lowered too dark to leave much hope that it could 
longer bear its burden of destiny. '* Peace or world- 
war f " The newspapers asked the question, men 
and women asked it, some in articulate tones, some 
with bated breath that quivered on the air tenser 
day by day, then hour by hour till the final burst. 

The burst came. What was Berlin like during 
those August days when Germany called her whole 
manhood to wage war by land and sea and air I 
A vast camp, with men in khaki in all directions, and 
what remained of the civil population excitedly 
discussing military movements ? Hardly any picture 
could more grossly misrepresent Prussia's capital 
at the time. There was no paralysis of the nation's 
soul even for a moment, no hurrying this way and 
that as if Germany had lost her bearings in a world 
suddenly turned upside down ; neither Berlin nor 
any other place in Germany found itself unwarned 
or unprepared in a strange situation. Not that the 
war-shadows came over a Berlin serene and unmoved, 
but the machine-like organisation and the whole 
system under which the country is administered 
preclude panic and surprise. Every man knew 
exactly what he was to do, where he was to go, and 
what he was to take with him. Germany had thought 
war so long, that its materialising at tUs stage in her 
history was as natural as at any other. 

On July 31st the public columns were placarded 
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with huge notices announcing that the province of 
Brandenburg was under military law, and the news- 
papers from now on during the next four fateful 
days were issuing an " Extra-blatt " almost every 
hour. The one question on men's lips was Die Hal- 
tung Englands f (England's attitude ?), of over- 
whelming moment to Germany, because even the 
man in the street seemed to feel that on the answer 
to this short interrogative depended " world-sway 
or downfall." Then August 4th gave the answer. 
In the evening I was in Unter den Linden, and 
noticed a crowd surging westward and down Wilhelm- 
strasse. The dark mass is making for the British 
Embassy — anger, hate, revenge, stamped on every 
face. Suddenly a crash of broken windows, followed 
by the resonant noise of glass on the pavement 
below, tells its own tale. Henceforth, like the 
Russian and the Frenchman, I, too, am an alien 
enemy in Germany. In ordinary circumstances the 
German crowd is not unruly, but in the absence of 
the drill-master and the policeman it can become 
greatly excited and display a dangerous thirst for 
vengeance. Two or three days before, when the 
Kaiser spoke from the balcony of the Schloss, I stood 
on the outskirts of another concourse of heaving 
humanity. All I could hear of the speech was the 
word Scbwert once or twice, and it evoked a tumul- 
tuous response from the vast assemblage. 

The face of Berlin did not change much out- 
wardly for some months. There were more men 
dressed in field-grey, the police carried their revolvers 
more ostentatiously in their belts, the telegraph 
office and some other public buildings were strongly 
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guarded : several theatres were closed altogether ; no 
places of amusement were as full as in normal times. 
But the trams were still crowded, the shops busy, 
and during the long summer evenings you saw men 
and women revelling in the good things provided 
in the open-air spaces that front the hotels of Pots- 
damerstrasse and Unter den Linden. The weeks 
wore on. The Berlin of the ebb-tide of 1914 was 
becoming visibly different from the Berlin of a year 
ago. It was not only outwardly different to the eye, 
to the observer who can look below the surface of 
things there was an inward change as well. More and 
more shops became empty, the streets were less 
and less lively, fewer and fewer civilians of youthful 
vigour were seen, more and more people were dressed 
in mourning, women were acting as conductors on 
trams and 'buses and in other capacities, many 
maimed and bandaged forms bore evidence that 
for them at least " the front *' had been a very real 
thing. And the mood of the people was not the same 
as in the early days of August. 

It is not always easy, even in normal times, to take 
the pulse of a large city and interpret the symptoms 
with exactness. At first I was filled with something 
like wonder at the self-control and calm dignity in 
the face of appalling crisis. But there were also 
abundant signs of the overweening Prussian spirit 
often bordering on delirium. The flag-waving, over 
unimportant successes as well as substantial vic- 
tories, was very frantic ; the singing of " Deutsch- 
land liber AUes " very wild. " Reopen after the 
taking of Paris " was a notice I saw in many shops 
that had been temporarily closed. August 25 th is 
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one of the few dates I remember, because the whole 
day was full of incident for me. Here I am only 
concerned with my experience of the afternoon. At 
about 4 o*clock I emerged from the underground 
railway at NoUendorffplatz. I saw men and women 
running to and fro selling newspapers, and business 
with them was brisk. They were shouting something 
in which I could distinguish only the words " englische 
Armee . . • , " but as I drew nearer the shouting 
became clarified into " die englische Armee voll- 
standig geschlagen ** (" total defeat of the British 
Army "). When I returned to Berlin in the evening 
I found the city holding high carnival. What struck 
me about the conversation of the people in Berlin 
at this time was a note of confidence, which only 
found partial expression in flags and patriotic songs, 
a note that could be felt to come from the heart of 
the ordinary man and woman. The Germans had 
supreme trust in their invincible army. 

Months before prices of food soared to unattainable 
heights there was acute distress among the very 
poor, and relief was distributed both by the muni- 
cipal authorities and by private citizens. Several 
soup kitchens were established in the city. Twice, 
in February and March, I visited the unattractive 
districts round about Wassmannstrasse and Palisaden- 
strasse, and tried to find out for myself the condition 
of the. people in these quarters. I saw no begging, 
and the children were all neat and clean, though 
the pinched faces of some of them betrayed how 
cruelly the times do6med them to suffer within the 
carefully patched little garments. Throughout the 
war the spirit of the women made a strong impression 
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on me. In organising charities and relief commit- 
tees, knitting woollen garments^ visiting the poor 
quarters, nursing the sick and wounded, and com- 
forting them generally, they worked with a sense 
of responsibility. I knew sereral women who had 
lost husbands and sons. One, whose only two sons 
were killed on the West front, said to me, with just 
a trace of emotion : " It is for the Fatherland." In 
one respect the Berlin of these days presented a 
marked contrast with the Berlin of pre-war times. 
The churches, but yesterday empty and forsaken, 
were suddenly transformed into busy centres of 
activity, where dense crowds on Sundays and week- 
days heard the ^* holy war '* proclaimed. 

Later, though there were still signs of confidence 
in some sort of final victory, enthusiasm was daily on 
the wane. This was espedally noticeable is the men 
who had followed events closely and thoughtfully. 
The loss of fervour was due to very defuaitie causes. 
No serious defeat, except naval disasters which they 
could not explain away, and were merely HeUen^ 
taien (heroic efforts against unheard-of odds), was 
ever reported in German newspapers. Every retreat 
was ^ in accordance with onr plans." Yet no final 
decision seemed in sight. Food rose to famiiie prices, 
and German organisation^ with all its efficacy, could 
not make meat and wheat out of gravel. Each weekly 
casualty list posted outside the War Office, in 
Dorotheenstrasse, showed that the manhood of the 
country was being reduced at a stupendous rate. 
Drilled into believing what the authorities tell it to 
believe, at last even a German populace begins to get 
uneasy about the progress to sudx a ^' victory.'' 
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The weeks grew to months, and what the newspapers 
had declared had not yet been confirmed by concrete 
results. The Allies had not become weakened and 
divided by internal conflicts, their resources were not 
exhausted, their spirit was not broken, and as far as 
the real enemy {der unrkliche Feini) was concerned, 
she had not seen India and Egypt rise in revolt,^ her 
colonies had not clamoured for independence, and 
the abject terror caused by the Zeppelin raids on 
London had not brought a single sack of wheat to 
Hamburg or Bremen. 

England was " the real enemy." The meaning of 
attrition became known to the German mind gradu- 
ally. This was cme of the few things about England 
and her infamy that the average man could grasp for 
himself, and the reasons behind his feeling were 
solid enough without any aid from Presa or poH* 
tician. Early in 191 5 petroleum was hardly pro- 
curable at all, the price of candles had nearly doubled, 
butter was a luxury for the rich, and the card system 
limiting the quantity of bread purchasable each week 
had already been introduced. To-day this system 
extends to the purchase of petroleum^ meat, butter, 
and eggs, as well as bread. Of course I heard chants 
of hate, and the Erbfeind (" hereditary enemy ") 
was assailed with a vigour characteristically Prussian. 
In this respect there was a wide guU of difference 
in the feeling towards England and the feeling 
towards France and Russia. German antagonism to 
Britain and her Empire has been compounded of a 
grudge and a thwarted ambition, and it has been 
maturing for years, whereas France and Russia were 
not regarded as serious stumbling-blocks by German 
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imperialists. This diflEerence of attitude was reflected 
very vividly in the Piess, both before and during the 
war, and here, beyond question, the Press was 
speaking for the nation. 

It may be thought that, cooped up in a small 
space surrounded by barbed wire and guarded at all 
points by sentries, one could gather little of the mood 
of the Germany outside. It is true we no longer 
actually witnessed happenings and events beyond 
the limits of the camp. Yet even from Ruhleben 
we were, if not able to read all the wriring on the 
wall, at least in a position to note many signs of 
despondency and war-weariness. From the German 
newspapers we gleaned only particles of information 
on this head. But many prisoners had German 
wives, and these had relatives and friends. Remarks 
in letters that might easily escape the censor con- 
veyed a whole world of meaning to the recipients. 
Gustav or Fritz had been sent to the East or the 
West. We learned who Gustav or Fritz was, that he 
had lost an eye or suffered from heart disease, and 
had twice previously been declared by the doctors 
unfit for military service. Plumbers, carpenters, 
and others brought from Berlin or Spandau to work 
in the camp were sometimes talkative, and revealed 
much of the prevailing mind of the country. On the 
day following the dear-food riots at Neu-C6ln we had 
graphic details of the whole disturbance. It is hardly 
necessary to say here that we should have remained 
in utter darkness about this happening if we had 
depended solely on the austere and dignified columns 
of the Tageblatt. From time to time a prisoner was 
released for a period, and though such a prisoner 
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was confined to a small district during his furiough, 
he could not help noticing many indications of the 
condition of Germany and the temper of the people. 
On his return he would not fail to give his fellow- 
prisoners the full benefit of his observations. We also 
heard a good deal occasionally from new arrivals. 
English people employed in certain occupations had 
been allowed to remain at large after the general 
internment, because their services were indispensable 
to their firm?: At a later date they made their 
appearance, and each man brought his budget of 
new experiences. From all these sources streams of 
information were continually flowing into the 
camp. 

Since I returned to England I have been asked no 
other question as often as this : Was the war pre- 
pared for and desired by the Germans as a nation, 
or was it thrust upon them by the Kaiser and the 
autocracy ? Probably no people ever wants any- 
thing with complete unanimity. When the war 
became an irrevocable fact there was perfect soli- 
darity among all parties and all sections of the com- 
munity, and the Social Democrats stood behind 
Kaiser and army as firmly as any other party. The 
first member of the Reichstag killed in action was 
the Socialist Ludwig Franck, and throughout the 
early successes in Belgium and France the " inter- 
nationalists " chimed in heartily with the universal 
jubilation. A succession of disappointments and 
growing distress seem to be weakening to some extent 
the solidarity of August, 1914 ; but before the fateful 
die was cast, gauging the mind of the nation as a 
whole, as far as such a state of mind in the nation is 
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ever realised, I should say that Germany welcomed 
any war which she thought she could win. 

The small talk of the concentration camp for 
British civilian prisoners at Ruhleben could only be 
of small interest to the English public. The number 
of times we had soup, the quality of it, the housing 
accommodation, all the material discomforts of life 
incidental to such conditions, have been narrated in 
detail often enough. But they are externalities. 
Not so, however, the evidence of national character 
that emerges from one's experience as a prisoner in 
such a camp. That is more than the fleeting traces 
that appear and disappear before the sojourner in 
every foreign country ; its memory becomes absorbed 
into one's being. 

" Revenge is sweet." You must go to Germany 
if you would realise the full flavour of this sweetness. 
Vergeltung (retaliation) was almost a standing head- 
line in the German newspapers at the beginning of 
the war, and it still finds in those columns no un- 
familiar place. It is the strongest, the most con- 
stant, element in the German's whole make-up. 
When we differentiated between regular prisoners 
and the men captured on submarines that violated 
the laws of war, the German authorities immediately 
selected thirty-nine officers from their British 
prisoners for differential treatment. Many English 
people felt this as a real outrage on their moral 
sense, but innumerable instances of the same spirit, 
and the incredibly strange forms that it takes, could 
be given by any observant foreigner who happened 
to be living in Berlin or Ruhleben between August, 
1914, and December, 191 5. When it was known 
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that Germans in England had been interned, there 
was an immediate outcry all over Berlin for reprisals. 
Some of us who had lived in the city for years were 
bluntly told by men and women whom we looked 
upon as fast friends that we had no right to be at 
large while indignities of every kind were being 
heaped upon the Germans in England. For in 
Germany what the newspapers declare the people 
believe. 

A large number of the British subjects interned 
on November 6th, 191 4, tried to leave Germany two 
days before the actual declaration of war, but one 
and all received the same answer to inquiries : " No 
trains till after the mobilisation." A fair proportion 
of those thus compulsorily held back were under- 
going treatment for various maladies at Wiesbaden, 
Carlsbad, and other places. My own experience was 
almost unique. I was not arrested till November i6th, 
and then I was taken to the Stadtvogtei (central 
police station) in Berlin, where I was kept in solitary 
confinement for two days. On the afternoon of the 
second day I heard one of the warders outside tell 
another that the Rittmeister was in the passage 
round the comer. The door of my cell was not 
locked, so I pushed it open, and lushed round the 
corner indicated, and was brought to a dead stand 
face to face with the Rittmeister. I told him that it 
had been reported in all the newspapers that British 
subjects bom in the Dominions would not be arrested 
till the Germans were similarly treated. He asked 
me several questions which I answered, apparently 
to his satisfaction, as he promised that I should be 
released at 9 o'clock. Precisely at this hour the same 
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evening the heavy iron door swung open, a warder 
called out my name, ordered me to pack up and 
leave. I was not troubled again till March. As soon 
as the Australian Government began interning 
Germans — VergeUung. 

During my first week in Ruhleben I interviewed 
fifty-one individuals who had been interned in other 
camps in Germany. Some of the details they gave 
me of their treatment brought to light the inherent 
nature of Deutscbtum. The German instinct, where 
the infliction of pain on an enemy is concerned, is 
something positive and characteristic. It is not the 
mere taking reprisals, it is not the absence of certain 
other instincts, but rather a studied cruelty, an 
active, sometimes refined delight in torturing. There 
are recitals that bear a burning conviction on their 
face, that jut out from the crop of atrocities and 
rumours of atrocities which strife between nation 
and nation always breeds. I select two witnesses 
from this list. The first had been interned at Senne- 
lager, Munster, and Celle. At one of these camps 
for several cold nights the prisoners had no shelter 
at all, and either slept on the ground or wandered 
about till morning. At another a common form of 
punishment was to tie the prisoners by the arms and 
feet to trees, but so that the feet did not rest on the 
ground. " Have you ever undergone this punish- 
ment ? " I asked. " Oh yes, I have the marks of 
the cords on my arms yet." " Just show them to 
me." " That's ^very easy. There 1 " " What were 
the commonest offences for which this punishment 
was inflicted ? " " Lying on the bed at any time 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., and smoking in pro- 
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hibited places,'* Frequently the unfortunate sufferers 
were in a state of collapse for hours after they were 
" cut down '* ; sometimes they fainted. Nor must 
the responsibility for this be charged to a few 
ignorant soldiers. The members of a deputation that 
protested to the officers were sentenced to three days' 
solitary confinement for insubordination. At one 
camp a Belgian just brought in in a famishing con- 
dition rushed for the bread-cart, which, a^ it happened, 
was at that moment being dragged by some prisoners 
to the kitchen. My informant saw this Belgian 
shot dead on the spot. 

The next man was a sailor. He was detained on 
hia vessel in Bremen before Great Britain formally 
declared war. The sentries in charge would make 
some announcement in German, of which most of 
the seamen on the hulk understood practically 
nothing. But as the latter did not forthwith carry 
out the order given they were savagely thrashed 
with a "gummi" (rubber whip). One man was in 
hospital two weeks for treatment after such a whip- 
ping. The sailor interviewed then pulled up one 
leg of his trousers and showed me the marks left by 
the "gummi," still quite distinct after a period of 
seven months. He also introduced me to another 
seaman from the same hulk who had suffered 
similarly. ' 

I cannot say that I saw, or heard of, much active 
ill-treatment of prisoners in Ruhleben. But few of 
the soldiers in charge of the barracks could, with 
loyalty to the facts, be called humane. Nearly all 
had something of the spirit of the Prussian military 
official, and one or two were positively brutal. At 
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first, too, the medical attention was altogether 
inadequate. I heard a pathetic story from a man 
who had been in Ruhleben from the first day of the 
general internment, and who occupied a '^ bed ^ 
in the loft of one of the barracks, the roof of which 
was not completely water tight. The fellow-prisoner 
who slept next to him suffered from rheumatism and 
diseased lungs. The soldier in charge of the barracks, 
finding him in bed after 7 o'clock one morning, 
threw water over him, dragged him out, and com- 
pelled him to dress^ When the doctor saw him he 
ordered his immediate removal to the lazaret. The 
next day the man was dead. 

About six months ago, when the shortage of food 
seemed likely to develop into an acute problem, one 
influential Berlin newspaper said that the Govern^ 
ment could be relied on to see that the prisoners, 
civil and military, starved first, if there was to be 
any starvation at all. The very week I was released 
Herr Heinz Potthoff, a leading Eght in the Pro- 
gressive Radical party, declared that hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners were consuming Germany's 
food. ^^ If Germany sees herself obliged to choose 
between slaying them and surrendering what she has 
won by the sword, she must decide upon the former 
course." Some people here may not take such 
pronouncements quite seriously, but they contain 
within them a whole world of Deutschtum. 

On two occasions all the prisoners were lined up 
by a general appel in front of the barracks, and those 
of German sympathies (detUscb gisinnt) were called 
upon to stand out from the rest. On the second 
occasion (April i8th, 191 5) about six hundred stood 
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out, and their names were recorded. Most of the 
men were either of German descent or born in Ger- 
many ; they had become naturalised in England. 
At no time since the outbreak of the war had I to 
listen to more virulently anti-British sentiments than 
those to which these interned ^^ British '' subjects 
gave vent. If I were asked to mention the one 
thing that made the strongest impression on my 
mind as the result of my incarceration, it would 
probably be this fact. The ceremony of renouncing 
their nationality seems to have been an easy one 
for Germans in England and our Dominions* Many 
of those among this element in the camp were vir- 
tually spies, one or two of them direct emissaries of 
the German Government. Over six months ago a 
prisoner indiscreetly remarked to one of these pro- 
Germans that he would like to put the Kaiser in the 
camp for a week and feed him on Ridileben soup. 
This was MajestdtsbeUidigung {lese^-majestS) and 
cost the utterer of the " seditious " language several 
weeks' imprisonment in the Stadtvogtei or Alt 
Moabit gaol. Since then another Ruhleben prisoner 
has been charged with this offence. These spies also 
do good service for their masters in watching for, 
and denouncing, any prisoners reading an English 
newspaper, the punishment for which offence is 
seventy-two hours in the cells. For we did get our 
Times into the camp, though a single copy cost us, 
ultimately, about twenty marks. The story of how 
it came through so many barriers will not be related 
here. A long article on the treatment of Germans 
interned in England appeared in the Berliner Tageblatt 
about a week before I was released. It was with 
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feelings akin both to indignation and amusement that 
we read one outstanding grievance — ^the men in- 
terned in England were not receiving their German 
newspapers regularly. 

The whole system of punishments, whether inflicted 
on the camp collectively or on individuals, reflected 
Deutschtum in all its littleness. Two youths under 
nineteen years of age break into the casino kitchen 
and help themselves to the good things stored there. 
Everybody must suffer — ^the sports ground is closed 
for two days. I knew one prisoner who was released 
for a period and almost immediately brought back 
for criticising the camp and the conditions prevailing. 

For three months no newspapers, German or 
English, were permitted into the camp, but announce- 
ments of German victories were ostentatiously posted 
up at the office, or in some conspicuous place. Also, 
every German success, great or small, was the occa- 
sion for an insolent display of flags all over the 
camp. 



CHAPTER XV 



NORTH AND SOUTH 



'* The people of Bavaria, of Saxony, of Hanover, must cease desiring to 
be Bavarians, or Saxons, or Hanoverians ; they must become Germans and 
standard-bearers of Dtutscbtum" 

CONSTAMTIN FsANTZ in 1 865. 

*' Your genuine denizen of Munich only knows the ' Prussian brother ' 
from the taproom and beer-cellar of his own city, and your North German 
on his traveb does not ahruy present his most amiable side to others." 

Frits Bxrolzhbimbr in 1910. 

It is impossible to live in Berlin and Munich for 
any length of time without feeling that there is 
still a world of diflFerence between the two cities in 
regard to people, manners, and way of life. Perhaps 
this difference extends still more pointedly to a com- 
parison of the whole of Prussia with the whole of 
Bavaria. In the winter of 1910 I spent a few days on 
the skirts of the Ltineburg Heath, and I still remember 
how the thought was borne in upon me as it had 
never been before that it was hardly its natural 
advantages that had brought Prussia to pre-eminence 
and world-power. Not only does one find throughout 
North Germany stretches of level and almost feature- 
less uniformity, but a fair proportion of it is only 
slightly productive, and some of it is lost in dismal 
reaches of sand or swamp. Bavaria stands in 
marked contrast. Speaking generally, it presents 
to the eye a pleasing prospect of hill and dale and 
lake. And the people are different. They differ in 
racial characteristics, in mentality, in aesthetic taste, 
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in faith. In the North the spirit is more commercial^ 
progressive, " materialistic," and in the cities (espe- 
cially Berlin) there is a good deal of Schnoddrigkeit 
(that is, the people like to show themselves gratui- 
tously offliand). This spirit is in every way less 
attractive than the Gemutlichkeit (easy-going sociable 
disposition) of a large part of South Germany. Class 
distinctions in the North are sharper and party 
spirit more bitter. This is seen perhaps most 
characterbtically in the attitude of the Socialists 
to the authorities in the North and in the South. 
Most of those in Bavaria and Baden are Revisionists, 
not revolutionary Marxians. Their aim is reform, 
and if they can secure concessions from the Govern- 
ment they are willing to vote for it where no serious 
principle is involved. 

In spite of all tendencies towards close union in 
one great fatherland, we do now and then come 
across a Saxon or Bavarian in whom something of 
the old anti-Prussian sentiment still lingers. How 
often in both the southern kingdoms have I heard 
the statement, accompanied with a sigh, that the 
South has been Prussianised (verpreusst) I 

But it has been a sigh of resignation rather than 
bitterness. The wide divergence in political and 
social outlook upon which some English and other 
writers lay stress has not been confirmed by the 
experience of sojourners in Germany within the past 
decade.^ Would anybody assert that there is the 

> '* Prussia and Austria are thoroughly well hated In southern Germany " 
(Roland Usher, ** Pan-Germanism/' p. 258). My two years' residence ki 
Munich, L^paig, and Chemnitz, and somewhat less acquaintanoe with the 
country districts in Bavaria and Saxony, do not bear out so forthright a 
statement. 
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same feeling towards Prussia in Bavaria or Saxony 
as there is in German Poland or Schleswig-Holstein i 
Bavaria is the stronghold of the Roman Catholic 
Centre, which has always defended ParHktdarismuSj 
and '^ Maintenance of the federal character of the 
Empire '^ b the fourth article in the party's political 
platform. Particularism, which was, as much as 
Prussianism, an enemy of true Germanism, hardly 
exists in the old sense. Constantin Frantz declared 
in 1882 that to all intents and purposes the new 
Empire meant scarcely more or less than the bring- 
ing of Germany under the sway of Prussianism. 
No one saw more clearly how far the Empire was 
from the true federal principle, and no one denounced 
more scathingly Preussentum and Bayemtum and all 
other divisive elements in the nation. " Federalism 
has nothing in common with Particularism. Rather 
it (Particularism) is the most powerful obstacle to 
the development of a living federation." * 

The Roman Catholic Centre is the most real 
barrier to internal harmony in Germany to-day. 
"Do not Catholic and Protestant face each other 
divided by sharper diflFerences than ever ? '* asked 
Herr Johann Piatt in June, 191 1 ; and he was not 
thinking of North and South. Within the past seven 
years I have heard far more, in all parts of Germany, 
of die kanfessioneUe Zersplitterung^ the cleavage due 
to religious differences, than of any local antagonisms. 
It is noteworthy that the feeling all over South 
Germany has for years been growing more and more 
imperialistic and anti-British. Especially, the atti- 

^ ** Die Weltpolitik mi^ besonderer Bezugnahme aul Deutschland," 
1882, in., p. 50 ; cf. pp. 51, 52, and 11., p. 136 ; aUo *' Die Wiederberstel- 
lung DeuUchlands " (1865), passim. 
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tude of the Catholic Centre in recent years has been 
one of the phenomena of German politics, and it 
has been as noticeable in the South as in Prussia. 
In this respect Germania (Berlin), the party's great 
Press organ, has left nothing to be desired by Govern- 
ment and ruUng caste. The same tendency has 
been clearly traceable in the general tone of the 
Press of aU parties in Bavaria and Saxony. The 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich), Chemnitzer TageblaUy 
Leipziger Neueste Nachricbten^ and Dresdner Anzeiger 
are among the most influential organs published in 
South Germany, and they have striven as strenu- 
ously as the Post or Tageszeitung^ or any Pan-German 
publication, to enthuse Saxons and Bavarians in 
supporting the " new course." Such opposition as 
there has been to the old Preussentum has only been 
due in an infinitesimal degree to an anti-imperialistic 
sentiment. The unanimity of all parties and all 
localities since the war has surprised few recent 
visitors to Germany. 

There has been in a section of the English Press 
for about twelve months a considerable output of 
discussion on the probable relationship of the 
German States to one another after the war. This 
question can only be the subject of vague and 
unprofitable conjecture at present. A crushing 
defeat of Germany would change the attitude of 
Bavaria and Saxony to the sabre-rattling imperialism 
of which Prussia has always given the key-note to 
the other States — ^ key-note which they have 
readily taken up and made their own. On the other 
hand, a German triumph would make Saxons and 
Bavarians better Prussians than ever. 



CHAPTER XVI 



REVOLUTION ? 



In Germany during the early part of 191 2 scarcely 
an issue of any newspaper or review, scarcely a public 
speech on any question, was free from reference to 
" the present industrial unrest," discussion of its 
causes, and suggestion of remedies. Streik und 
A ussperrung (fitnke and lock-out) was a stereotyped 
heading in the daily papers. In one month I 
noted the following strikes : tailors, tailoresses, 
bookbinders, compositors, moulders, metal-workers 
(Berlin) ; metal-workers (Thiiringen) ; cigar-makers 
and tobacco-workers (Hamburg) ; carpenters and 
tramway employees (Bremen). 

The high prices of foodstuffs were presenting an 
acute problem to the minds of university professors 
and statesmen. Here was a country almost visibly 
moving away from the agricultural to the industrial 
stage. Between 1875 and 1905 townships of 2,000 
inhabitants showed an average increase of population 
just under 2 per cent., but towns of from 20,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants showed an average increase of 
134 per cent. Not long after the elections for the 
Reichstag in January, 191 2, I spent a few days in 
Gutach, in the Baden Black Forest. A dozen years 
ago the place bore the impress of an exclusively 
agricultural district. Now there are more industrial 
workers than peasants. One old resident told me 
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that at the general election in 1 898 less than half the 
electors voted, and nearly all the votes were cast for 
the National Liberal candidate. In 1912 90 per cent, 
of the electors voted and nearly half of them sup- 
ported the Socialist candidate. In all parts of Europe 
men and women are flocking from tiie field to the 
factory, and many districts once the homes of con- 
tented able«-bodied peasants are now almost destitute 
of this sturdy rural population. Higher wages and 
shorter hours of labour are an attraction, but not 
the only one. Railways and cheap excursions bring 
the farm labourer to a new world ; he becomes aware 
of a different life, perhaps a larger life, hitherto 
hardly dreamed of; he hears Socialist lecturers, he 
sees, but only dimly understands, the problem-play 
and other products of modernism at the theatre. 
He becomes part of " the general unrest." Some 
writers are eternally contrasting the old idealist 
Germany with the new materialist Germany and 
proving their contentions by a vast array of evidence. 
But they devote insufficient attention to the roots 
of the change which are to be looked for in the 
economic transformation which is in process under 
our very eyes. 

Before the war I was often asked by English people 
if I thought there would ever be a revolution in Ger- 
many, and since that tragic event in world-history 
I have had to answer the question many times. From 
what I know of German history and fron^ what I saw 
of the German masses throughout the period of 
unrest to which I have referred, I should say that 
there will be no revolution, in the strict sense of 
the term, in Germany, if she emerges humiliated 
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from the present conflict. The national, political, 
and industrial unrest during 191 1 and 191 2 was 
compared by some writers with the social and poli- 
tical forces that led to the stirring events of 1848. 
But 1848 destroyed nothing* Such agitations for 
constitutionalism as have disturbed the rulers in the 
history of the States that now make up the German 
Empire, found their staunchest supporters in the 
South, not in Prussia. And they were largely 
inspired by a spirit of Fan-Germanism, that is, a 
striving for national unity. Such an aspiration was 
no unworthy one, this impulse to unity being alto- 
gether different from the new impulse to world-sway, 
which, nevertheless, grew out of the first. Neither 
by revolution nor by constitutionalism was this 
unity finally effected, but by the Frussianisation of 
Germany. There is no true federal government in 
Germany, there is union under the coercive leader- 
ship of Frussia. Throughout this period of German 
history the traces of a popular movement going 
beyond the desire for nationalism are very faint. 

Nor has there been any inward feeling for revolt 
like that always simmering in the intellectuals of the 
large Russian cities. The German mind is under the 
dead weight of a bureaucratic influence that suits 
the national genius. The whole spirit of organisa- 
tion, the Organisaiiansgeistj which the Germans 
themselves boast as peculiar to them, characterises 
every phase of life, including Socialism, and it is 
not found side by side with the revolutionary spirit. 
The essence of the revolutionary idea is the will to 
freedom in the mass of the people, and this implies 
a sense of unfreedom where such a state exists. How 
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often have I heard] leading Socialists declare : ^' We 
do not want mere political liberty, the workers in 
England have that and are no better off." The 
belief that Germany consists of a mass of peaceful 
plodders rided by a handful of Junkers whom they 
detest is a caricature of the facts, and it is difficult 
to account for its prevalence in England. I wrote 
in 1909 that the first thing the average English 
politician must get rid of is that there is a yawning 
gap between rulers and ruled, that they were probably 
more united on all national questions than rulers 
and people in any other country, with the possible 
exception of Japan, and that even in industrial and 
domestic affairs they understood each other fairly 
well. 

Syndicalism, with its claim to '^ control " indus- 
tries, never gained any footing among the workers 
of Germany, partly because Germans have the 
historic sense as well as the routine mind and both 
alike repudiate syndicalism, and partly because 
none knows better than the German workman that 
the strictures passed upon the present political 
system would be equally applicable to the only 
method by which large bodies of artisans could 
possibly be " controlled," namely, representation. 
There is a great difference in this respect between 
the French and the German mentality. The German 
type of mind renders the people pliable in the hands 
of the authorities, and the demagogue, in the true 
sense of the word, is not a natural product of 
Deutschtum. The German Socialist is too proud of 
his " lessons of history," " fundamental principles," 
and the other doctrines which he learned at the 
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university, to urge his compatriots to overthrow the 
solid realities of Germanism. One may admit the 
possibility of popular uprising if scarcity of food 
became so serious that both famine and military 
defeat stared Germany in the face. But at no time 
during the war has this prospect loomed large on the 
horizon ; and such an uprising might not have far- 
reaching political effects. The popular revolts, 
partly social and partly religious, which figure in 
so many chapters of German history, did not colour 
the whole life of the people and penetrate the whole 
national structure. 

The industrial disquiet of the latter part of 191 1 
and the whole of 191 2 seemed to be only one phase 
of the turmoil through which Germany was passing ; 
it was one of many straws showing the direction of 
the time currents. Despite the fierce tirades against 
militarism within the past two or three years, the 
class from which the military party in any intelligible 
sense is recruited has never shown the same hostility 
to the mass of the toilers as the Schlotbarone, the new 
factory kings and the industrial magnates. The 
State in Germany has done more to protect the 
workers and the poorer population than in any other 
country. It is the great captains of industry and 
their journals that regard every strike as a revolution, 
which ought to be suppressed by force, and every 
trade union as a tyrannical combination of con- 
spirators, which ought to be broken up. The Post 
said at the time of a serious strike in Berlin that the 
mass of the people, owning nothing, ought to be 
satisfied that the State guaranteed them any pro- 
tection at all, while Deutsche Warte declared in 
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April, 191 2, that the only policy to adopt against 
strikers was the one expressed in the old couplet : 



** Gegea Demokraten 
Hdlen nur Soldaten." > 



But throughout those disturbances there was 
nothing in any way like revolution, and practically 
no serious violence. The " revolutionary " Socialists 
spoke much of the *^ bourgeois class,'' a phrase of 
which they are very fond, and which seems to be 
often used as the equivalent of ^^ public at large." 
Yet it was public sympathy and nothing else that 
won the day for the tramway men in Bremen, and for 
the tailors and tailoresses in Berlin. 

Disintegrating influences have also been at work in 
the sphere of morals and religion, and through all 
of them one traces a reaching out towards something. 
Is that something a fuller and freer life, or the 
establishment of power for its own sake i What 
Germany is passing through in 191 6 is the outcome 
of a seething restlessness on the part of no particular 
class or section but of the whole people. TTie begin- 
ning of the twentieth century saw a struggle with 
ambitions of an imperial nature not dissimilar, in 
some respects, to the national struggle of 1848, and 
the too rapid industrialisation of the country, once 
united under Prussian hegemony, added another knot 
to the network of her problems. There were two 
seeds of conflict, the external and the internal, the 
national and the economic, and they have given 
birth to forces which were bound to go on gathering 
momentum till they exploded. 

^ " Only soldien are of avail against democraU." 



CHAPTER XVII 



PUBLIC OPINION IN GERMANY 



'* We see that thoee in power, those summoned to safeguard and secure 

the State and to advance its power and prestige, direct their attention 

ahove all other things to the control of news and the monopolising of its 

distribution." 

EsNtv P08SX, in June, 19 14. 

No one can hope to understand German political 
and social life without a clear idea of the ways in 
which public opinion is formed and expressed. 
Nowhere else in Europe will one hear and read more 
of public opinion, die offentliche Meinung. For 
several decades the subject has been extensively 
discussed by jurists and statesmen as well as by 
popular writers and by the daily Press. But an 
English sojourner finds himself constantly asking 
what this offentUcbe Meinung is, what its influence 
in directing or controlling national affairs, and 
wherein it differs from " public opinion " as he 
understands the words. 

In 1830 Friedrich Julius Stahl declared public 
opinion to be ^^ the moral and intellectual conscious- 
ness of the nation," and two years later Ranke said 
that the real power of public opinion is to be found 
in the general state of knowledge existing in the 
middle class. In 1862 J. K. Bluntschli wrote : 
'^ Until the intellectual standard reaches a certain 
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level and a certain capacity to fonn judgments, 
there will be no public opinion, which can only 
flourish in a free people." In no other country in 
the world in the twentieth century is this average 
intellectual level so high as in Germany. 

Within the past seven and a half years I have seen 
the German public considerably agitated, in peace- 
time and war-time, by questions of big and over- 
shadowing import. In November, 1908, the Daily 
Telegraph interview which made the Kaiser declare, 
among other things, that a very large section of the 
German people was hostile to England, caused 
excited indignation, and even von Biilow, the 
Chancellor, seemed to share this feeling. The 
Kaiser promised in future utterances to " observe 
aU proper restraint " in public speeches and expres- 
sions of opinion. The excitement died down in a 
few weeks, and in August, 1910, the Kaiser declared 
more aggressively than ever that he would go his 
way " regardless of parliamentary majorities and 
opinions of the day." After another week's excited 
denunciation this speech also passed into history and 
oblivion. The same year (1910) some rioting arose 
out of labour troubles at Moabit, in which one man 
was killed, and subsequently thirty-four persons 
were arrested. The Government and poUce were 
severely blamed by Press and public of all parties, 
and the court which tried these thirty-four persons 
censured the unnecessary interference and brutality 
of the police. No ofiicial was punished in any way, 
and the whole incident was forgotten a week after 
the trial. In the same year a passage in the 
Encyclical of Pius X. contrasted St. Carlo Borromeo 
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with the Protestant reformers very much indeed to 
the disparagement of the latter, who were charac- 
terised as fomenters of strife and forerunners of the 
moral degeneracy of our own times. In reply to 
Germany's protests the Vatican said nothing of 
religion or Protestantism, but expressed unbounded 
admiration for ** the great German nation." This 
was sufficient to heal the wounded susceptibilities 
of German Protestants. Passing over a number of 
minor incidents, one is brought to November, 191 3, 
and Zabem. In Strassburg, Metz, and Berlin anti- 
militarist meetings were held; the general tone of 
the newspapers was vigorously antagonistic to von 
Forstner, the young lieutenant who struck the lame 
shoemaker with his sword; the Reichstag by 293 
votes to 54 censured the War Minister and military 
authorities. It would be an exaggeration to say here 
that the whole thing was forgotten in a week, but it 
remains true that nothing practical was ever done 
to bring the military caste within reach of the civil 
power. The incident, its consequences, and the 
discussion to which it gave rise, show alike the 
process through which the political mind of Germany 
has been recently passing and the difficulty of arriv- 
ing at any standard or estimate of public opinion. 
In Germany, as everywhere else, there are many groups 
of competing interests and many cross-currents of 
opinion. The military supported von Forstner as a 
matter of course, and the great mass of the people 
opposed him with vehemence and conviction as a 
matter of course, but between these two there was a 
small section which, while censuring him, yet did not 
think the civil population entirely free from blame. 
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Freedom of a kind exists within the German- 
Prussian system. Women of good social standing 
will discuss sex questions with not only a freedom, 
but a zest, hardly known in England. Sunday has 
never been made a day of darkness and gloom for 
those who do not go to church, and no one ever 
thinks of questioning the right of others to spend it 
in their own way. The German universities, the 
stoutest prop of the Prussian State idea, are the 
home of the Higher Criticism and the canvassing of 
religious opinions generally. Darwin is universally 
accepted in Germany, and was accepted when 
England was alternately denouncing and trying to 
ridicule the " mud theory." Professor Jellinek 
speaks of '^ the boundless and irresistible public 
opinion, which again is nothing but majority,'^ and 
the social and political authority which this opinion 
exercises over life and ideas in a democratic com- 
munity. He quotes the unsparing criticism of de 
TocqueviUe, that in a democracy public opinion 
" stifles every notion conflicting with it, and that 
much greater courage is required to oppose the 
vox populi than the order of a ruler." He refers also 
to the chapter on " Liberty of Thought and Dis- 
cussion " in Mill, " On Liberty," where the claims of 
opinions and doctrines to be protected from attack 
on the ground of their importance to social stability 
are scathingly dissected. 

These pleas cannot make out a case for free thought 
in Germany ; in themselves they neither constitute 
mental freedom nor give breadth of outlook. The 
whole compass of life is cramped in the first place by 
the Prussian system, in which the atmosphere of 
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paternal control i$ congenial to the German spirit, 
and in the second place by that servitude to theory 
which characterises the German type of mind. Ger- 
many has not yet quite evolved a bourgeois class 
with ideals and conventions similar to those of what 
we call the respectable middle-class, with its well- 
defined tastes and opinions, its standards of morality, 
and its religiosity, a class that is eternally preaching 
reform because in reality it is well satisfied with 
things as they are. But the ugliness of English cant 
and hypocrisy and middle-class respectability in no 
jot sc^tens the features of the German Polizeistaatj 
or makes the plague-spots which the system engen- 
ders in the public and social life of Germany any the 
less black. Widespread education and acceptance 
of science do not prove that this science has worked 
to free the mind. Although, as stated above, no 
other country has adopted Darwin and evolution so 
completely. Genesis and the Old Testament are 
taught literally in most of the German schools in 
a way that would be impossible in England. Article 
12 of the Prussian Constitution ^^ guarantees " to 
every man perfect freedom in the matter of religious 
confession, but dissenting and free-thinking parents 
are not allowed to withdraw their children from the 
religious lessons in the schools. Not long before 
the war a leading Conservative newspaper advocated 
compulsory religious instruction for the continuation 
schools on the ground that such instruction *^ has 
a tendency to inspire respect for existing institu- 
tions." Thus is the Christian Church in Germany 
on the high-road to gain the whole world. At the 
general election in January, 191 2, I saw a circular 
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issued to all officials and employees on the Prussian 
State railways warning thtm that their oath required 
them to vote against Socialist candidates. It was 
headed " Eid bleibt Eid " (" Oath remains oath *0, 
and the whole tone of it was offensively dictatorial. 
Those are some of the forms and shapes developed by 
State effort to stencil-plate the national mind. 

But it is absurd to say that there is no public 
opinion in Germany. If that were in truth the cas^, 
to speak of an imperialistic movement, of national 
hate, of megalomania, would be without meaning. 
The politicians and journalists in England who con- 
clude that because of this routine mind, and the lack 
of political sense in the nation as a whole, with the 
consequent direction of policy, especially foreign 
policy, by a few individuals, there is no public opinion, 
forget that in England the man in the street knows 
next to nothing of foreign policy, and not too much 
of many other questions of national import. In 
every country public opinion varies with national 
character and traditions. Even where it is not 
fashioned by paternal government and a traditional 
bureaucracy it may nevertheless be exercised to 
restrain new thought and unwelcome discussion, 
and has been so used time after time in England. 
The condition of public opinion in Germany is due 
both to the lack of political instinct in the people, 
and to the Prussian State system which aims to 
mould opinion on one pattern. No one grasped with 
more acumen than Bismarck the essential difference 
of public opinion in England and in Germany : 

** In discussing the question of public opinion and of the 
recognised duty of every British Minister to follow its dictates, 
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the Prince remarked that, no matter what the usual practice 
might be, it was always in the llinister's power, it was his 
duty indeed, to shape public opinion. Public opinion is but a 
great river formed by a quantity of small streams, one of 
which is the Government stream. If the Government would 
but swell its waters sufficiently, it would have a determinative 
influence upon the great public current. If, on the contrary, 
Government waits to measure the strength of all the other 
streams, which separately are all less powerful than its own, 
it must be overwhelmed by the union of their forces." ^ 

Mr. Andrew D. White, for some time American 
ambassador in Germany, an admirer of most aspects 
of Kultur and a profound student of the German 
mind, gives some arrestingly instructive instances of 
Bismarck*s use of the Press : 

** His activity through the Press interested me much at 
times. It was not difficult to discern his work in many of the 
* inspired ' editorials and other articles. I have in my 
possession sundry examples of the original of these. Each 
page is divided into two columns, the first the work of one 
of his chosen scribes, the second copiously amended in the 
Chancellor's own hand, and always with a gain in lucidity 
and pungency." « 

It does not follow, however, that the Press in 
Germany never represents public opinion. In point 
of fact it is probably a reflex of the national mind, 
such as it is, to a greater extent than the Press in 
England. Press freedom or limitations of it are not 
here in question, but the general control over intel- 
ligence exercised by those in power. Public opinion, 
in short, is mobilised just like the army and the 
State's schoolmasters and civil servants. This control 

* "The Memoirs o£ Francesco Crispi," II., p. 163. 

• " Autobiography," I., p. 596. 
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of intelligence is exerted through a thousand different 
channels. 

Germans at home, in their extreme solicitousness 
of America's goodwill in the present world-conflict, 
set out to ^^ organise '' public opinion in the United 
States, and, with the aid of substantial subsidy from 
their own Government, gained control of many 
powerful Press organs. But American public opinion 
refused to be ^^ organised," and it was not possible 
to direct every stream of intelligence from its source. 
To-day this Press effort has almost spent itself. 
Germans then resorted to their usual practice when 
cajoling fails — ^intimidation and outrage. It is this 
organisation of public opinion throughout Germany 
that makes its significance in the national life so 
different from its significance in England. The Press, 
the hierarchy of professors, and the bureaucracy, 
have been elaborately organised with a view to con* 
trolling intelligence, to distorting news, and with- 
holding facts from the public mind or presenting 
them in such a way that they will be misinterpreted. 
Official control could not probably be maintained 
to-day in normal times with Bismarckian duplicity 
and oversight, but it is stiU powerful enough to use 
the Press to create what is called in Germany Massen- 
suggestion. Whenever fresh naval estimates were to 
be submitted the Press always started an anti- 
British agitation in unison. Catchwords such as 
Erbfeind (hereditary enemy), Seerauber (pirates), and 
Weltpolitik work with curious effect on the masses, 
which in all countries revel in extremes, in big names 
and big institutions. In this particular instance 
the newspapers were much more the creators of 
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public than the exponents of a public opinion. Hans 
Gudden says that ^^ a psychological mass is a collec- 
tion of men which is stimulated by one common form 
of excitation and which may thus be said to be 
organised." ^ 

The German newspapers on the whole are not of 
a low order intellectually or morally. Ernst Posse 
says that the erroneous conception of the State 
which prevails in Germany is responsible for erroneous 
views in regard to liberty of the Press. He con- 
trasts Germany with England in this respect and 
urges the free expression of opinion as a general, 
popular, and not only an individual right. " Truth, 
and for the public benefit," should be a good defence 
in any libel action. He also sounds a vigorous note 
of warning against " trustification " of the Press, 
which, he says, is beginning to show traces of its 
presence in Germany. Newspaper competition and 
discussion are essential for the formation of a healthy 
public opinion, and the trustification of the Press 
would mean that such opinion will be converted from 
a " natural " to an " artificial " product. 

It would be a fairly trying task to explain in detail 
to one who had never lived in Germany the internal 
spy system, the veritable network of delation that is 
spread over everything. In March, 191 5, the last 
time I reported myself to the police before I was 
arrested and interned, the official drew from one of 
the pigeonholes quite a respectable-sized bundle of 
papers about me and my activities in Germany, 
with a complete record of the different parts of the 
country I had visited. The necessity of announcing 

^ **Ueber MaMentuggetdon ** (Munich, 1908}, p. 4. 
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one's arrival in, and departure from, each place, and 
giving various other details, in itself supplies much 
information, but it does not explain the general 
control over one's movements and the methods by 
which even private conversations are reported. 
Andrew D* White says that he wanted some informa- 
tion about a young American of suspicious bearing 
in Berlin, and he happened to mention the fact to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

** On my calling some days later,'' writes the former Ame- 
rican ambassador, ** the Minister handed me a paper on which 
was inscribed apparendy not only every place the young 
man had visited, but virtually everything he had done and 
said during the past week." 

The whole system tends to intensify a feeling of 

suspicion which by nature and without artificial 

stimulus is a strong feature in the national character. 

It must be borne in mind that no extremely outspoken 

utterance is required to render one guilty of Beam- 

tenbeleidigungj that is, insult to an official in the 

discharge of his duty, or Majestdtsbeleiiigung (lesf" 

majestS). The nobility, the bureaucracy, to which 

the clergy of the Prussian State Church belong in 

the strictest sense and the Roman Catholic priests 

in a somewhat loose sense, and the military, are 

unanimous where their interests as a whde are 

touched, and also generally where the interests of 

Government or Deutschtum are concerned. 

Perhaps the question of dramatic censorship 
hardly belongs here, and some such restrictbn to 
" protect " the public morals exists everywhere. It 
is, however, a power of which an altogether arbitnuy 
use has been made in Germany. We find Wedekind 
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treated nearly as autocratically by the censor — 
though on entirely different grounds — ^as Grillparzer 
was treated in Austria eighty years previously, 
while the more objectionable productions of others 
pass unchallenged. 

In a country where universities are so intense an 
energy in the State life, and where professors, them- 
selves servants of the State, exercise directly and 
indirectly so powerful an influence on the national 
mind in the matter of forming public opinion, these 
institutions stand in a category quite apart as com- 
pared with English universities. Their whole scope 
and work brings them into the closest relationship not 
only with the governing class, but with industrial and 
technical activities. The influence of our own univer- 
sities has been much more confined to the ^^ cultural 
life " in the narrower meaning of the words, and it has 
been much less direct. Nothing is more constantly 
on the lips of educated Germans than the '^ freedom 
in science and teaching " which characterises their 
universities. Yet this is only true in a limited and 
restricted sense. The university enjoys almost com- 
plete control over its internal affairs, but as an insti- 
tution it is strictly subject to the control of the 
Minister for Public Instruction and Worship. All its 
intellectual activities are coloured by the character 
of the State. Science is looked upon mainly as a 
means to national ends, and other studies, especially 
history, largely contemplate " culture ** as part of 
the State mechanism. The resounding Chauvinism 
of the past quarter of a century has found its most 
natural and prolific breeding-ground in the German 
university. During this time the academic apostles 
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of Kultur have preached to thousands of students the 
gospel of Bernhardi and Stengel — that " biologically 
and culturally*' war is necessary for the State, is 
its moral preservation. That German policy must 
pursue an " unsparing ruthlessness " has been the 
theme ceaselessly proclaimed by the " intellectuals.** 
A Bruno Wille and a Nippold have protested from 
time to time, but the protests have been the voices 
of men crying in the wilderness. 

In the formation of public opinion in England the 
clear-cut party system has developed into a potent 
factor. In Germany the whole working class is repre- 
sented by two great antagonistic parties : the Centre, 
a political party based on religious confession, and 
the Socialists, who represent one set of interests 
and one set of localities, the large cities. The rest 
of the community is represented almost equally by 
Conservatives and Liberals. This state of parties in 
Germany, the whole constitutional position, is of 
course inseparably interwoven in the history and 
political evolution of the nation. Treitschke said, 
and von Biilow after him, that if German develop- 
ment had been on the lines of English democracy 
the State would never have reached the efficiency 
and power which it did as a matter of fact attain, 
that if there had been no strong central power and 
unswerving policy there would have been no Greater 
Prussia. But for an estimate of the part played 
by public opinion in the national life the important 
point is that " the national idea " and " patriotism " 
and ** unswerving policy " are parts of a rigid system 
hammered in from above, and are not the marks of 
free political growth. 
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Public opinion in England and the United States 
is by no means identical with free thought and free 
development ; but it is a real thing, a Naturprodukt. 
Discussion and debate, often compromise with its 
evil consequences, bring issues and decisions into 
line with the general consensus of opinion. This 
" average opinion," DurchschniUsmeinung as the 
Germans caU it, is a characteristic product of a large 
and influential middle class. That is what Ernst 
Posse has in mind when he speaks of England as 
" the original home of modern public opinion." And 
Franz von Holtzendorff in 1879 referred to England 
as " the classical soil of public opinion," quoting 
with approval De Lolme's statement that a " proof 
of the soundness of the principles on which the 
English constitution is founded " is the allotting " to 
the people themselves the province of openly can- 
vassing and arraigning the conduct of those who are 
invested with any branch of public authority." 
Closely connected with this difference between public 
opinion as the outcome of popular discussion, of 
representative institutions,, and public opinion as 
mere collective feeling fashioned from above, is the 
widely different part which public speaking plays 
in the two countries. This is by no means an unmixed 
evil for Germany. In the English-speaking world 
the popular orator exercises an influence in political 
and reUgious life quite disproportionate to his intel- 
lectual powers and equipment. One cannot help 
recalling sometimes that the Gracchan age in Roman 
history was saturated with popular haranguing, and 
that the best thought in Athens indicted those whose 
main business was to train clever public speakers^ 
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and who have bequeathed us the word " sophistry " 
as the worthy representative of what is at the core of 
much of our own public speaking. In a State ruled 
on German principles it is impossible for a glib 
speaker with no gift of administration or sense of 
national responsibility to win the higher prizes of 
public life* Nevertheless, free discussion and healthy 
public opinion belong together like the handles of a 
pair of forceps. Public meetings and discussion 
bring political and other questions before the average 
man and woman ; they create interest and an atmo- 
sphere which otherwise would not exist. 

As I saw more of Prussia and the inner workings 
of the Prussian State the more I noted resemblances 
between it and the Roman Catholic Church as 
systems. School books are made the bearers of 
definite tendencies, they reflect opinions which may 
be useful to the State, and they lay the foundation 
for a prejudice against contending opinions. A real 
community of mind is aimed at, and the seed is sown 
early. A Lamzsacus writes a book on war ; he is 
dismissed from the service, and the book is suppressed. 
No circumstance of suggestion or influence, of under- 
mining, of appeal to the lowest material instincts, 
is without the pale if it can be used for the purpose 
of winning an election. A habit of mind is to be 
formed which will fit each unit of the mass into its 
proper place and keep it there, and an entity, 
impersonal in nature, is created on which the Kaiser 
and the Bernhardis can rely in fair weather and in 
foul. With what success such a structure has been 
built up the present war and the events immediately 
leading to it abundantly testify. That structure is 
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likely, not to remain stationary, but either to move 
to further and further aggrandisement, or to be 
reduced to impotence by material force. 

" Standardisation," " regimentation," " the State 
system," " the machine mind " — at first sight, look- 
ing at the surface of things, one would be inclined to 
say that there must be some inconsistency in apply- 
ing such terms to a country where the variety of 
communities, of classes, of city life, offers so pleasing 
contrasts hardly paralleled elsewhere. And has not 
Germany been the home for over a century of endless 
discussion on every aspect of life, on every doctrine 
and every theory in religion, philosophy, and morals ? 
But there is a deep gulf of difference between tradi- 
tional academic speculation and the practical appli- 
cation of free principles to the affairs of life and the 
mass of the people. la all countries there is a clear- 
cut line drawn between, say, blasphemy in a half- 
guinea volume and blasphemy in a threepenny 
pamphlet. It has been pre-eminently so in Germany. 
There is a great variety in institutions and in life, 
but it is only variety within a system whose effects 
make themselves felt everywhere. 

II 

Since the summer of 191 4 there has been a vast 
output of discussion in England, France, and Ger- 
many apportioning influences of various sections in 
each country which are said to be mainly responsible 
for directing currents of thought in a way that made 
war inevitable. In England the popular feeling in 
regard to Germany's responsibility may be summed 
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up in this wise : Not the people as a whole, but a 
military caste, governs the country and directs its 
policy; Ministers, not responsible to Parliament, 
and the high officials, are appointed from this caste, 
which by tradition, sentiment, and material interest 
is ever looking to new military successes. That, in 
short, for the average Englishman is German " mili- 
tarism." But others tell us that this has not been 
the only, or even the most important, driving power 
behind Wekpolitik. The rapid transformation of 
Germany from an agricultural to an industrial 
people has converted one of the poorest countries 
in Europe into one of the richest and called into 
existence manufacturing and financial interests that 
were combining imperialism and business in a way 
that could only have one result. Professor Ludwig 
Stein, in an article on " Weltpolitik und Kapitalismus " 
in Nord und Sud for August, 1914 (pp. 133 — 142), 
which served to focus German attention on certain 
aspects of imperialism, said that France was using 
her position in the world of high finance to further 
her Wekpolitiky and that her activities in the eflPort 
to dovetail one into the other were a growing danger 
to Europe. In France the air has been heavy with 
similar charges against Germany's commercial mag^ 
nates and their world-political campaigning. 

Personally, I do not think that influence and 
responsibility in Germany can be apportioned so 
accurately as some English and French writers 
assert. These authorities do not always take us into 
their confidence and say what has guided them in 
coming to conclusions about the thought and feeling 
of sixty-seven millions of people, and that people 
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unquestionably the best educated in the world. 
It is true that their education does not dispose of 
the fact of their being held in the leash of a unique 
State organisation. But it is not true that the 
Government despises their opinion. The German 
Government despises nothing that can be made a 
source of strength or weakness to the State. No one 
who has spent in Germany the seven or eight years 
preceding the war will deny that the people at large 
were becoming more imperialistic and more and more 
hostilely disposed towards England. Why the latter 
state of mind i Germans sent their goods here 
through an open door while ours were nearly all 
heavily taxed by them ; they had gone to every part 
of the British Empire and been welcomed; they 
had risen to affluence there. Various circumstances 
contributed to this anti-British sentiment. Of course 
there was organised propaganda in the Press, in the 
universities and schools, by the Navy League and the 
Pan-German Union. But there were general circum- 
stances independent of Government and Press that 
contributed not a little to that feeling. Envy is a 
strong characteristic of the German nature. Eucken 
emphasised and castigated that national trait time 
after time before the war. And hate and envy are 
closely allied. What we saw throughout the period 
to which I have referred was nothing more or less 
than the passionate Franzosenbass, hatred of the 
French, which Arndt preached, and with which even 
Fichte's " Addresses " are to some extent coloured, 
transferred to England. This contention is not dis- 
turbed by the fact of Germany's just grounds of 
grievance against France at that period. Hate as a 
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principle is constant, not variable. But in itself it 
does not become the source of the highest inspiration 
and national enthusiasm. There were other motives 
as positive and overpowering. They were traceable 
in the political, cultural, and religious life of Germany, 
in all ranks, in all classes and aU attitudes. She had 
her world-mission, her WeUberuf^ and her history 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century and her 
military triumphs, not Nietzsche or Treitschke, had 
erected Deuischtum into a new gospel in which force, 
if not the only doctrine, was at least of highest 
spirituality. In Germany, as in England and every- 
where else, the great mass is ready to believe what it 
wants to believe ; but in Germany what the general 
mind accepts soon develops into a system, a faith* 
Holtzendor£E in 1879 ^^^^ ^^^ ^ century ago ^^ public 
feeling " was the expression always used in Germany 
where ^^ public opinion '^ is now used.^ In all coun* 
tries this ^^ feeling ^ expresses itself in infinitely 
varied ways, but in Germany a dominant class has 
been able to manipulate it like clay in the hands of 
the potter. In the whole political life of Germany, 
and much of its general cultural life, we see the per«- 
sistence through centuries of the monarchical 
principle, and new conditions of culture which 
inevitably arose have simply been grafted on to this 
principle. 

Though the demagogue is not a force in Germany, 
the national soul is stirred by influences akin to those 
with which he works. Names and phrases that 
appeal to the mass of the people were much in evi- 
dence before and during the war; Frederick the 

^ *' Weten und Wert der Sientlichen Heinung," p. aS. 
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Great, Bliicher, the Kaiser, the army, Kultufy 
WeUpolitikj were elements in a wave of emotion 
rather than thought-out opinion. The pamphlets 
with which the whole country was literally flooded — 
Irmer's " Los vom englischen Weltjoch,'* Siebert's 
" Der deutsche Gedanke in der Welt," Winterstetten's 
^< Berlin-Bagdad," and others — ^were at once an 
indication of tendencies and an instrument to give 
them direction. 

Few charges against Germans emanating from 
England and France irritated and enraged them 
more than that which represented the German 
people as a herd dmnb-driven by their rulers in a 
cause in which they had no interest. Nor was any 
such portrayal true to fact. The German people 
had faith in their rulers, faith in their cause, and, 
above all, faith in their army. The consuming 
vanity of the Kaiser and his religious exaltation of 
Deutscbtum have been communicated to the people 
to such an extent that an acute form of national 
paranoia, perhaps not previously known in history, 
has resulted. Side by side with this exaltation has 
grown the conviction that England and France were 
decadent, and the equally honest conviction that 
Germany's world-mission was to extend her Ktdtur 
over the whole earth, by force if no other means 
seemed to present themselves. 

Throughout the early stages of the war the public 
feeling shown in the flag-waving, the wildly extrava- 
gant talk about what Germany's terms of peace would 
be, the frantic singing of ^^ Deutschland iiber Alles," 
the "Hymn of Hate," and **Gott strafe England," 
were characteristic of Germany in jubilation. I saw 
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a somewhat similar but less excited outburst of collec- 
tive emotion at the unveiling of the battle monument 
in Leipzig. The German spirit is equally prone to 
sullen despondency in defeat and adversity. To 
borrow a phrase from the sporting world, he is the 
very worst of " bad losers." How that spirit will 
manifest itself if Germany suffers an irretrievable 
set-back would here be a fruitless discussion. But 
it is only the bare truth to declare that when the 
Germans saw that the theory of a ^^ short and sharp " 
campaign miscarried disappointment took the place 
of jubilation, and this disappointment has gradually 
grown more and more bitter with the months. What- 
ever surprises the future may have in store, one seems 
justified in asserting this at least: the masses and 
the professors alike will be satisfied with something 
much less than WeUherrschaft for the present. 

But do the German people as a whole grasp the 
fact that the moral temper of Great Britain and 
France is unbreakably tenacious ? I have been 
asked that question a score of times in England 
within the past two months, and the complete 
answer to it would ramify into an analysis of many 
varying moods. No one who followed the trend of 
feeling in Germany from the first days of August, 
1914, to the end of 1915 could doubt that the " Wir 
miissen siegen " (" We must win ") cry was uttered 
with a very different emphasis and significance after 
sixteen or seventeen months of stern conflict which 
seemed to bring no real victory within sight. But it 
is essential to bear in mind that the German public 
had been stimulated throughout by the reports of 
successes and the comments on these reports. The 
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exact truth was never put before the people in a 
straightforward way. Even the flag displays took 
place by order from above and not spontaneously. 
Characteristic of the German mind and its inability 
to move with feeling and developments elsewhere 
were the prevailing views on peace and peace terms 
which during the first six months one had to listen to 
almost daily. The general effect of the newspaper 
reports and comments, of maps showing the probable 
redistribution of territory after the war, and, to a 
certain extent, the speeches of political party leaders, 
had been to induce a belief in the public that Germany 
could impose peace when she liked, and on her own 
terms. I am not speaking of the publication of news 
in a purposely vague form, or of misinterpretations 
of events, for this practice was not pecidiar to Ger- 
many, but of the systematic pilotage of sentiment 
and opinion. And that is a marked feature of German 
public life even in normal times. 

Ill 

Where the Government prescribes what each shall 
read, to a considerable extent what clothing each 
shall wear, exactly what each child shall learn in 
the school, and in practice, if not as a matter of right, 
whom each military officer and high official shall 
marry, a certain uniformity is reached which may be 
a source of strength to the State. It is the strength 
of a vast complicated piece of machinery with well- 
fitting parts. But a heavy price is paid in lack of 
freshness in the individual mind, in tendency to dry 
and academic formula, and proneness to theory. 
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It is not only in Germany that this tendency lands its 
victims into unheard-of tangles. Theories may be 
unsound, and then everything built upon them 
topples from crown to base. A heavier price still is 
paid for the strength of organisation and uniformity 
when the general life is poisoned by cmmingly devised 
reports concerning the rulers of other countries, their 
intentions and ambitions. The public is led from one 
falsehood to another, with cumulative effect, until 
international good-will is made impossible. 

It is not contended that in Germany there is a 
settled principle governing every single factor in 
the formation and expression of public opinion. In 
no country are the aspirations of the people reflected 
to the full in Press or Parliament or anywhere dse. 
But in Germany State control and bureaucracy are 
associated with a particular ideal of citizenship. This 
ideal is founded largely upon efficiency, that is, upon 
scientific and intellectual attainment for purely 
State ends. It withholds fuU participation in the 
political life of the community from the mass of 
the people, who are taught to look to a govern- 
ing minority, a class which is really a caste, to 
assume all responsibility. This mass has a very 
real duty, but it lies elsewhere. Under such a system 
public opinion cannot become a coherent body of 
political thought, which the people have reached by 
active co-operation in government, and by their own 
efforts to weigh and compare issues. Considered 
political opinion is the product of knowledge and 
insight, but in Germany the means of seeing and 
knowing are withhdd, and acquiescence takes its 
place. 
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The process of change from status to contract is 
not complete in any European country; but in 
England the structure of society is such that new 
streams from beneath are continually flowing into 
the ranks of the privileged class, lliat is not the 
case in Germany. The last half-century of her his- 
tory has been a period through which the national 
spirit has been struggling with certain conditions, 
partly imposed by the past, and partly by new forms 
of aspiration seen in the whole of the modem world. 
The factors shaping this spirit are many and diverse 
and are not, of course, all rooted in the machinations 
of Government and officials. The shadows and con- 
trasts of the people's character observed through the 
medium of the rather morbid exaltation of the in- 
tellectuals, and the extravagant ambition of Jung- 
Deutschland, are the inward part of a picture of 
which the exhortations of the Press and the pre- 
occupations of the Reichstag are little more than the 
outer frame. It was instructive to the student of 
national character to see Germans of all classes and 
schools of thought clutching at explanations and 
defences for plunging Europe into war. Herr Ballin 
said that the conflict was to prevent preferential 
tari£Ps in the British Empire ; the Socialists said in 
July, 1 914, that it was due to Austria's wild diplomacy, 
and a month later that the whole question involved 
was German versus British imperialism ; Maximilian 
Harden declared that Germany willed it, and that was 
sufficient ^^explanation" for him; Liebknecht con- 
sistently maintained that it was Germany's war of 
world-politics. 

Doubtless the masses in other countries are often 
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duped, misled, and deceived by clever party leaders. 
But that truth does not affect the general question. 
Under responsible parliamentary government the 
strife of parties prevents a governing caste from 
paralysing the political thought of the nation. The 
break-down of Germany as a moral factor in a self- 
respecting world, amid the protests and ^^ explana- 
tions " which the last two years have called forth, 
is largely due to the effect upon national character ^ 
of a manufactured, State-controlled public opinion. 
The national conscience has had to bear the dead 
weight imposed by a perverted official caste. For 
many months certain of Germany's features have 
been coming to the surface more distinctly than 
ever, and for a long time she will be seen wearing 
them. 

There can be no healthy public opinion as a deter- 
mining agent in German policy until a new freedom 
breathes through all Deutschtum^ and higher political 
ideals inspire both rulers and ruled. When a Stein 
guides her helm of state, instead of a casuist like 
Bethmann HoUweg, when ideals based upon a German 
conscience differing from all other consciences cease 
to sway the general mind, Germany may find her 
soul again. She will never find it in theories of race 
superiority, or in clamour for world-power. 



PART III 

THE WAR LORD 

" Eveiy individual has his appointed task and goaL If each one views 

this task like the Great Elector and all the members of my house, in the 

conviction that he is responsible and must one day give an account above 

lor his deeds, then I am convinced that great times await our Fatherland 

in the immediate future." 

Tbx Kaissx, August 6th, 1900. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



THE WAR LORD* 



I • Before the War. 



" If we have been able to accomplish what has been accomplished, it is 
due above all things to the fact that ouf house possesses a tradition by 
virtue of which we consider that we have been appointed by God to pre- 
serve and direct, for their own welfare, the people over whom He has given 

us power." 

The Kaiser at Bremen in 1897. 

" It was in this spot that my grandfather in his own right placed the 
royal crown of Prussia upon his head, insisting once again that it was 
bestowed upon him by the grace of God alone, and not by parliaments and 
meetings and decisions of the people. He thus regarded himself as the 
chosen instrument of Heaven, and as such carried out his duties as a ruler and 
lord. ... I consider myself such an instrument of Heaven, and shall go 
my way without regard to the views and opinions of the day." 

The Kaiser at K5nigsberg in 1910. 

Psychological studies of the Kaiser's personality 
have streamed from the Press of all Eiiropean coun- 
tries during the past decade. His bearing as a family 
man, as a husband and father and grandfather, his 
exploits as a traveller and hunter, his views on art, 
religion, education, trade and industry, sport, his 
whole private life, have been detailed to a curiosity- 
loving public often enough, if not too often, by men 
and women who know all the secrets and inner 
working of the Potsdam Palace, But I am con- 

^ The Kaiser is of course Oberhiegsberr^ supreme commander of all the 
land an4 sea forces of the German Empire, but the word does not convey to 
the German mind the same idea as War Lord does to the English mind. 
Nevertheless I regard the Kaiser as a war lord in the latter sense also. 

Fa 
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cemed with the Kaiser as a political personality 
and a guide of Deutschland on '^ the new course/' 
As long as the German Emperor continues not only 
to exert a great personal influence on every province 
of public life, but to summon and dismiss liinisters 
regardless of parliamentary majorities, any attempt 
to discuss political conditions in Germany, whether 
in the field of domestic or of foreign affairs, would be 
fruitless if imaccompanied by reference to his political 
activities. From May 4th, 1891, when, for Bismarck's 
special benefit, he exclaimed in Dusseldorf, ^'One, 
and one only, is lord in the land, and I am that one," 
to the year of grace 1916, we see in the whole of 
German policy the stamp of the imperial self- 
wiU, the trace of the imperial footprint. And 
as, despite the semi -divine nature of his office, 
no crowned head in Europe is so fond of making 
speeches, it is easier to arrive at his individual 
consciousness than at that of an old-time Eastern 
potentate, the sanctity of whose personality was 
veiled from the outer world, or of a Western monarch 
who is restrained by the trammels of constitution- 
alism. How far do these speeches express the mind 
of the nation, and not merely his own exalted opinion 
of the Hohenzollerns and the good fortune of Germany 
in having one of them to watch her interests ? It is 
usual outside the Fatherland to regard his utter- 
ances principally from the latter standpoint. Yet 
on numerous occasions William IL is voicing the 
sentiment of a very large section of his subjects. In 
Germany and all other countries people either smiled 
or gave vent to strong indignation when he spoke of 
his house as ruling by the grace of God, for he seemed 
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still to retain much of the old piety of fifty or even 
a hundred years ago, which is dying out not only in 
Germany, but throughout Europe, though here we 
must do him the justice to admit that he has been 
fairly consistent for over twenty years. His references, 
too, to the ^^ domestic enemy " were an insult alike to 
the organised Socialists and to the nation which sent 
to the Reichstag one hundred and ten members of 
their party. But his militantly national and naval 
speeches— did they, like the telegram to President 
Kriiger, express the inmost feeling of the new world- 
power ? 

It is somewhat difficult to account for the mis- 
leading statements that so often appeared in the Press 
of Great Britain concerning the Kaiser's influence on 
international peace, for here we saw the man on his 
simplest, least complicated side, without that 
strange mixture of romance, mysticism, and 
modernity that often characterised much of his 
meditation on other subjects — art and religion, for 
instance. One leading English journal declared, a 
few months before the war, that he was the most 
pacifically disposed ruler in Europe. It gave no 
evidence in support of the assertion, and the only 
evidence available — ^his own public utterances and 
the acts of his Ministers — unfortunately pointed 
in the opposite direction. In nearly all his earlier 
e£Fusions as well as in many of his later and more 
considered statements he emphasised that his throne 
was supported on the army and on no other institu- 
tion. The vigour with which he pressed this " argu- 
ment " upon his own subjects hardly revealed the 
pacifist, but what concerned the subjects of other 
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nations was his attitude, not towards domestic 
politics, but towards world-politics. 

When Prince Henry of Prussia was leaving for 
China on December 15th, 1897, the Kaiser said that 
he must simply show the mailed fist to any foreigner, 
European or non-European, that dared to invade 
Germany's rights. " Pardon will not be given, 
prisoners will not be made ; so bear your arms that 
for a thousand years no Chinese will venture to look 
askance at a German."^ These were the words 
which he addressed to the troops embarking for 
China on July 27th, 1900— words which are lighted 
up with a new meaning and new interest when read 
in connection with the statement of Dr. Erich 
2^chlin, one of Germany's foremost publicists and 
writers on international policy : " The murder of 
the German missionaries in Shantung was the very 
thing that Germany longed for, because it gave her 
the opportunity to seize Kiau-Chau." The same 
month, at the launching of the battleship Witulsbachy 
came the claim to a supposed right never before made 
by any other Power, but since then consistently 
put forward by Germany : ** The ocean shows us 
that upon its water, and in the distant world on the 
other side of it, no important decision shall be 
arrived at without the intervention of Germany and 
the German Emperor." It was exactly a month 
later that he proclaimed at Bielefeld : *^ Great times 
are ahead of the German Fatherland." This was 
the year of the Naval Construction Act, whose 

^ For over a decade Germany has been paying a high price lor objects 
which she has not gained, and Kiau-Chau must now be numbered among 
them. What would her attitude have been to Japan if the latter had 
decided to make no prisoners ? 
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object was ^^ to create such a navy as would make 
attack by the greatest naval Power appear too 
hazardous." As soon as the Bill passed the Reichs- 
tag the Emperor telegraphed to the directors of the 
North German Lloyd : " When the navy is complete 
we shall be able to impose (gebieUn) peace on sea 
as well as on land." This represents Germany's ideal 
of peace — such peace as she herself " imposes " by 
a display of force. On June i8th, 1901, after assert- 
ing that his one supreme aim was the acquisition for 
Germany of a '^ place in the sun," in the face of 
whatever opposition such a policy might evoke, he 
made the pregnant announcement : ^^ Our future 
lies upon the water." In December of the following 
year he was equally clear : '^ If the Fatherland is to 
develop and be prosperous a continuous reinforce- 
ment of its sea power is an absolute necessity." On 
February 6th he supported and expanded a remark 
made by the then Chancellor, von Biilow : " Our 
Chancellor is right : if Germany has the will she can 
ride. I hope this maxim holds not only for to-day, 
but that also in the future all classes and confessions 
united will be able not only to ride, but to ride down 
everything that stands in our way." Those who 
followed closely his speeches from now to the Morocco 
crisis found little sign of change, except perhaps in 
the direction of greater aggressiveness. His journey 
to Tangier and his speech there, which is still fresh 
in the memory of everyone, showed in tones that 
could only be called pacifist by a perversion of terms 
that he had made up his mind either to pounce upon 
North-west Africa himself or to hinder any other 
Power from doing so until another opportunity arose 
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for Germany. On March 24.1^, 191 2, the Bar sen 
Courier y the Radical, anti-^^hauvinist Stock Exchange 
organ, which is supposed to know as much as any 
journal in Germany about what is going on behind 
the Ministerial scenes, laid stress upon the firm 
friendship between the Emperor and Admiral von 
Tirpitz, whose whole attitude throughout his tenure 
of office as Minister for Marine had been one of bitter, 
if not always open, hostility towards Great Britain : 
^^ The Kaiser agrees mxh von Tirpitz that England's 
claim of naval supremacy is an assumption of tutelage 
over Germany/' In Hamburg on June i8th of the 
same year, speaking ol the fleet, colonies, and ^^ recent 
disappointments," the Kaiser reminded the citizens 
of Germany's great seaport of the words engraven on 
the Liibeck Town Hall : ^^ It is easy to tie a pennant 
to a pole, but it costs much to lower it again with 
honour," whkh we may regard as being a concise 
statement of the whole pith of those and other 
'^ disappointments " as seen through German spec- 
tacles. Each was involved in a Macbtfrage^ a ques- 
tion of might, as every public man and every 
important newspaper in the Fatherland declared, 
and in each case might seemed likely to be arrayed 
on the wrong side. 

Whether under any circumstances it was inevitable 
that Germany should sooner or later start on her 
^* new course," it was as clear as noon to those 
acquainted with the Kaiser's career and abreast of 
recent events that he had done more than any other 
man to prod the new Germany awake to that im- 
perialist aspiration which created the Triple Entente, 
and which was chiefly responsible for the isolation of 
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Germany so far as she had been isolated. His 
advisers, his own creatures, without exception 
vigorously supported his naval policy, and no man 
opposed to it could possibly have been appointed 
Qiancellor or Foreign Minister. ^'The Marine 
Ministry ^' wasjthe name by which Bethmann Hollweg, 
Kiderlen<-Wachter, and their colleagues were collec- 
tively known all over Europe during 191 1. To make 
good its case in the eyes of the taxpayer the German 
Government had continuously since 1900 inspired 
the semi-official Press to raise the danger of war with 
a " Power which can only be reached by water." 
In this viruknt and provocative campaign Ger- 
many's naval weakness had been declared throughout 
to constitute a naval peril in view of Great Britain's 
jealousy of Germany's growing trade and general 
hostility to Germany. ^^ Look-out," who is known 
to be a high officer in the German navy, in his booklet 
entitled ^^ Germany's Luxury Fleet and England's 
World-power," which attracted wide attention in 
Germany, says : *' The teixible menace which 
England's position means for Germany was first 
grasped by our Emperor; now it is recognised by 
everybody." He did not create a sense of empire 
among Germans, that was the work of no one man ; 
but he did more than any other since 1870 to quicken 
an unsatisfied desire. 

William II. was working for what he considered 
not only ilie interests of his country, but its natural 
destiny. He believed that under Providence Germany 
was to play the leading part in the drama of fFelP- 
politiky and if he could persuade the German tax- 
payer to afford a fleet of forty-one Dreadnoughts, 
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twenty large armoured cruisers, and forty small 
cruisers — ^nothing short of that stupendous arma- 
ment is what the Naval Construction Act and the 
amending Acts contemplated for 1920— -outsiders 
who regarded their interests as threatened might 
regret the facts ; they could not blame the man. Blame 
must be located elsewhere. It rested upon those who 
were darkening issues by phrases. 

2. Jhe War LorJ^s Jubilee. 

The year 1913 was one of jubilees and cele- 
brations in Germany, especially in Leipzig. May 
of that year saw the lapse of a century since 
Richard Wagner first saw the light about two 
hundred yards from where these words were written. 
It also saw the fiftieth birthday of the foundation, 
in the same city, of the " General Workers* Union 
of Germany,'* which was to prove the beginning 
of that organised Socialism that has grown to a 
power with which friend and foe alike must reckon. 
On October i8th it was a hundred years since the 
Corsican conqueror faced ^' the most fateful day in 
his career '* at Probstheida (Leipzig), and the Vslker- 
schlachtdenkmal, as colossal as the heavy poly- 
syllable itself, was unveiled there with a ceremony 
and pomp perhaps not hitherto displayed in the 
Fatherland. Lastly, on June 15 th of that year it 
was a quarter of a century since this interesting 
personality, William II., became ninth King of 
Prussia and third German Emperor. 

They had been twenty-five years of unflagging 
industry in every department of public life, of clear 
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indications of policy, foreign and domestic, of the 
breaking of new paths which were to lead to issues 
pregnant with good or ill for the Empire and the 
world. The events of this period have been narrated 
too often to call for reiteration, and they are all 
swallowed up by the cataclysm of I9i4* The occa- 
sion invited us rather to ask the question — What 
raised this man above the level of the other crowned 
heads in Europe ? The most concise answer is — 
his unshakable belief in himself and in the future of 
his people. He is a Hohenzollem. This fact demands 
more attention than it has received in the thousand 
and one articles written about him. The personal 
service of some of the members of his house stands 
out in strong relief in Germany's history. Through- 
out their policy two main arteries of political doctrine 
can be distinctly traced : (i) the feudal idea of 
authority and continuity of administration as suited 
to the Teutonic folk-mind ; (2) the further idea that 
this force alone could never make Germany the world- 
power she was destined to be, but that the State 
must be bound in close relationship with science and 
culture. This twofold aspect of Prussian kingship 
is most noticeable in Frederick William I., Frederick 
the Great, and, though m other respects a small 
man compared with either of these, William II. The 
first important public act of the present Emperor 
was to summon a conference to inquire into questions 
of higher education. This was held in Berlin in 
December, 1890, and was presided over by the 
Emperor himself, who opened it with a characteristic 
speech. The centre of gravity of German education, 
he declared, must so shift as to bring it into accord 
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with the demands ol the times and the necessities 
disclosed by recent world-history. The educational 
system must reinforce the power of the State and 
increase the aptitude of the German youth for 
military service. Not long after he said : ^^ We have 
to educate young Germans, not young Greeks and 
Romans.'' His speedies have consistently proclaimed 
that the educational system must be so moulded as 
to turn the eyes of the rising generation in the direc* 
tion of wOTld-sway. They have profoundly influenced 
the general trend, or atmosphere, in the German 
school system and the quality of German teaching 
in history and kindred subjects. 

One of the earliest incidents of his reign was the 
quarrel with Bismarck. He could not allow the 
maker of modern Germany to tower above him as he 
had towered above the first Emperor. William II. 
would be his own Chancellor. In January, 1903, von 
Billow said that '^ the German people wanted an 
emperor of flesh and blood, not a shadow." The 
present Chancellor, Herr Bethmann HoUweg, spoke 
to the same effect in the Reichstag on February loth, 
1 910. There is a solid substratum of truth in their 
statements, and the Kaiser knows his people at least 
as well as his Chancellors do. 

But the Kaiser has also been a dauntless leader in 
the cause of Deutscitum in the widest acceptation of 
this word. To anyone that has followed his career in 
detail he will not appear as the welter of paradox 
and indiscretion that he is so often represented to 
be. I do not see at the back of his glorification 
of Germany and Germanism the national poseur ^ 
nor in his militant speeches anathematising Social 
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Democracy do I discern a selfish desire to bolster up 
privilege by thwarting the aspirations of the masses 
for a larger share in the government of the country. 
When he says, as he often does, that ^* the Emperor 
is the first servant of the people/' it is not empty 
rhetoric. It was in Bremen six years ago that I first 
saw his Majesty. Since then I have seen him several 
times in Berlin. The serious cast of countenaiice, the 
fixed decision in the eye, did not, to my mind, betray 
that pose so often associated with the character 
sketches of him in both his own and other countries. 
Rather a consciousness of responsibility was stamped 
deep on the whole man. But he rules by the grace 
of God, and over a people who are — the assertion is 
his own — ^the salt of the earth. In his speech at the 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the united Empire he said that Germany's sons and 
daughters were spreading in every land and on every 
sea, not only German wares, but, far more important, 
the spirit c^ Germanism. On June 20th, 1898, he 
declared that in the pursuit of the ideal of art and 
culture Germany must be a pattern to all other 
nations* It is altogether idle for outsiders to assert 
that the bulk of the German people did not take these 
statements seriously, or to deny that the Germans 
were highly flattered to observe the world in general 
so engrossed with their Emperor's sayings and 
doings. The proudly uttered words addressed to me 
not long before the war by a young German in 
Chemnitz were characteristic : ^^ You can say what 
you like about our K^er; you cannot get away 
from the fact that everybody is talking about him." 
The fact was one which I had never tried to '^ get 
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away from " and had never pretended to explain to 
a German. 

I had often given my reasons for totally rejectiiig 
the view, sometimes put forward in the English 
Liberal Press, that the Kaiser was a profound pacifist, 
and it would be indeed misspent energy to reproduce 
them in 1916. But I may add this : there is in the 
German Emperor a large element of mystidsm^ a 
kind of religious fatalism, and this type of mysticism 
has never gone hand in hand with pacifism. For he 
is the mystic whose faith is compounded of belief 
in the efficacy of religion plus belief in war as part of 
the God-ordained system. His speeches in 191 3 
glorifying the heroes of a hundred years ago have all, 
without exception, been marked i>y a strong religious 
vein, coupled with a fiery enthusiasm for the virtues 
evoked by war. On March 3rd, 191 3, he said at 
Bremen that, looking back over the space of a century, 
he could only exclaim, in the words used by his grand- 
father after Sedan : '^ What a turn of affairs brought 
about by the ordainment of God ! " He warned 
his hearers, in that impressive style which seems 
natural to him, that '^ Germany's task to-day is 
the same as it was then," and that '^ she must relax 
no effort to strengthen her defences and to build 
up her military might." If he was prompted some- 
times to make claims that seemed arrogant and 
indefensible, as when he asserted that '^ nothing 
shall take place in the world without the intervention 
of Germany and the German Emperor," we must 
not forget that he saw the unerring guidance of God 
in the whole history of his country, past, present, 
and to come. For his vision swept a wide horizon, 
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stretching from the North Sea to the Adriatic and 
beyond. And all Germans, whether they accepted 
his Gottesgnadentum or not, wanted to strain their 
eyes with him to catch a glimpse of that vista. Hence 
he did more than any other man to turn the prow of 
the State towards the " new course." 

What is the Emperor's attitude towards the Pan- 
German movement ? Nobody knows positively but 
himself. But "Germany in Arms,** published on 
April 30th, 191 3, at a moment when all Europe was in 
a state of strain and international unrest, is dedicated 
to the Kaiser, and contains a short introduction and 
one chapter written by the Crown Prince. The first 
is a general eulogy of war and conquest, and shows, 
though the word itself is nowhere used, sympathy 
with those currents of extreme nationalism in the 
political life of Germany usually summed up under 
the name " Pan-Germanism.** The second aims at 
popularising the army and navy, in particular the 
aviation corps and the submarines. Five or six 
years ago a book appeared under the title " Germany's 
Fleet in Action,** by Count Bernstoff, of the German 
navy. Written in an attractively popular, one 
might fairly say sensational, style, it predicted the 
downfall of Great Britain in a naval struggle with 
Germany which was to take place at an earlier date 
than most people imagined. The first day I arrived 
in Leipzig I noticed announcements, bill-poster size, 
in many of the booksellers* shops, drawing attention 
in glowing terms to the merits of this " up-to-date 
work,** and to the fact that " the Kaiser had pre- 
sented a copy to each of the princes of the royal 
household.** 
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Ever emj^asising PruBsian kegemony, .William II. 
had yet done more than any other man to weld the 
new Empire together, to lift Germany out of the 
narrow bounds of either Prussianism or Particularism, 
and to hold up to all the States the ideal of an imperial 
Greater Deutschland. Some of his actions and utter- 
ances still met with a lingering disapproval from 
extreme members of the Catholic Centre in Bavaria ; 
but a residence of two years in the South convinced 
me that Saxony and Bavaria, liberal or Conservative, 
Protestant or Catholic, were readier than at any 
previous time to welcome that ideal, to move away 
from the traditional suspicions to a new era of 
common interests and larger patriotism. The work 
of bringing about this change had been materially 
helped by the Kaiser's WeUpolitiky and his people 
were destined soon to realise its natural and inevi-> 
table aftermath. 



3. Since the Catastrophe. 

** We are the salt of the earth. . . . Ood hat created ui to chiiiie th« 

world." 

Twt Kaueb, Just before tettbg oat for Tangier 

^ God will be with at at He was with oar father^** 

From Kaisxb's Prodamatioiii Aogoit 7th, 1914. 

During the sixteen months that I spent in Berlin 
or the Ruhleben camp I have distinct recollections 
of five proclamations or addresses to his people 
issued by the Kaiser. Did the Kaiser want the 
war ? " Vor Gott habe ich den Krieg nicht gewoUt '* 
('^ Before God, I did not desire the war '') is the 
opening sentence of the second or third of these. 
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and one shrinks from imputing deliberate falsehood 
to the man. And yet, if we consider all his speeches, 
his nature, his self-will, his feeling towards Great 
Britain, his fervent patriotism, his influence over 
even the more democratic of his people, and Ger- 
many's atritude throughout the diplomatic history 
of July, 1914, it is almost impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that he welcomed any conflict which his 
military advisers assured him would issue in victory. 
In 1910 he told the confiding Belgians, amid the 
plaudits of Brussels and Antwerp, that he would 
maintain unflinchingly the neutrality of their 
country. At the moment of this assurance Germany 
was pushing on, night and day, with a perfect net- 
work of strategic railways from Cologne to the 
Belgian frontier. But, without pressing general 
considerations, his attitude throughout the last 
stages of diplomatic negotiation, the ultimatum to 
Russia on July 31st, 191 4, show conclusively that 
he was determined either to make Serbia Austria's 
vassal State or to precipitate war. I do not believe 
that the Foreign Ofiice or his military advisers 
influenced him more than he influenced them to the 
final step. In conjunction with his known ambitions, 
his naval policy, his Weltpolitiky his unfulfilled 
promises to extend the German frontiers, the direct 
evidence is overwhelming. One of his earliest 
reported utterances is dated August i6th, 1888 : 
" Some people are weak enough to declare that 
my father thought of giving back what we conquered 
by the sword. We knew him far too well to accept 
this slander upon his memory." But it is one thing 
to retain what has been acquired, and another 

aw, Q 
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thing to clamour for addition to it. On March 5 th, 
1890, he said that the Empire was a talent entrusted 
to him by God, and that he would add to his Lord's 
trust : " Those who will help me in this work, 
whoever they may be, I welcome ; those who oppose 
me I will crush." 

When a nation and its rulers make ready to launch 
a thunderbolt upon the world it is a necessary part 
of the programme to make the world appear as the 
aggressor and the peace-breaker as the victim of a 
conspiracy. All those manifestoes are commentaries 
on the indurated characteristics of the Kaiser's 
mind and of Deutscbtum. Side by side with flam- 
boyant paans of German prowess in arms asserting 
itself on " the highest tide of world-history," \ee 
are told that Germany was pounced upon by jealous 
and unscrupulous neighbours, and every third or 
fourth line of his declarations is an appeal to God — 
'^ the good old German God " he has so often invoked 
is meant. In his reply to congratulations from all 
quarters of Germany and Austria on the occasion 
of the five hundredth anniversary (October, 191 5) 
of the HohenzoUems he said that the success of his 
house " thus far " proved that " God's protecting 
hand had guided it," and that the present war had 
taught friend and foe alike what the strength of his 
Empire was. When Antwerp fell his command to 
his people was unusually brief for him : ^^ Go into 
the churches and get down on your knees before 
Almighty God." Does " God's protecting hand " 
cover the openly confessed wrong to an unoffending 
neutral State through which he hacked his way to 
further power ? It is all thoroughly consistent with 
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the spirit of Deutscbtumj and the same is true of his 
decorating the master of the submarine that mur- 
dered fifteen himdred innocent people and his 
conferring the Third Order of the Red Eagle on Ernst 
Lissauer, the author of the " Hymn of Hate.'* 

There are men who have played a major rdle in 
shaping history whose careers are a strange enigma 
to the ordinary mind. The key to the enigma is 
sometimes found in the fact that their actions 
and thoughts have been entirely referable to will. 
William H.'s quarrel with Bismarck, his attitude to 
the Socialists, the army, his address to the Beuron 
monks who were to help him " to combat the thought 
of the twentieth century,'* reveal a man who sees 
himself standing on the brink of some big event, of 
which he partly wishes and partly dreads the eventua- 
tion. His ambition has been indubitable. It has 
also been definite. But he has never fitted himself 
into his own schemes and had clear vision of the next 
thing to do. The late Professor Lamprecht found 
in William H. all the elements of a high-strung 
idealistic nature, and he defined idealism as the 
power to visualise the past and to gauge historic 
distance. This, however, was only an idealism to 
which the Kaiser's idiosyncrasy, interpreted through 
his speeches and actions, might be made to conform. 
Professor Lamprecht thus saw him as part of the 
Deutschtum of his ancestors and of Germany's his- 
tory. 

" Nothing shall take place in the world without 
the intervention of Germany"; the telegram to 
President Kriiger; "We feel bitterly the need of a 
strong navy " (at the time of the Boer War) ; " Our 
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future lies upon the water " ; the Damascus speech ; 
the speech at Hamburg m the tense days of Morocco 
and the Panther — all mark critical stages in a short 
period of twenty-seven years. August, 19149 was 
only another critical day added to an already long 
list. 

The war progresses; William II. persists in dis- 
playing to the world the fantastically contradictory 
elements of his nature ; the question of his sanity more 
and more engrosses the attention of pathologists 
outside Germany. Is he, despite intelligent insight 
along certain narrow lines, a degenerate intoxicated 
by his almost absolute power and the homage of an 
overwhelming majority of his people ? Has he 
inherited a taint of the madness which has undoubt- 
edly appeared in some of the HohenzoUems ? Above 
all, has he been able to infect seventy millions of 
educated Germans with that taint and make them 
ready tools for the working out of a terrible ambition ? 

The Kaiser has been something of a student of 
history. Alexander and Caesar, the world-conquerors 
of antiquity, have had a peculiar fascination for a 
man of determined will and little mind, and from his 
earliest utterances as Kaiser to his latest we find that 
he has mistaken himself for a universal force in the 
scheme of things. A strange megalomania always 
obsesses highly placed men of strong purpose and 
mediocre mentality. But not all his dreams of 
Caesarean sway contain anything more extravagant 
than the wild ideas that have occupied the mind of 
German professors, party leaders, merchant kings 
for two or three decades, ideas which one may fairly 
say have absorbed the consciousness of the narion as 
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a whole. The delusive Weliberrscbaft which has 
lorded it over the Kaiser like a malefic spirit is in all 
essentials akin to the craze which has seized upon the 
new Germany, and it is impossible to distribute the 
responsibility here or there. As much as he has 
hypnotised the people they have hypnotised him, 
and pointed his dark imaginings towards a wild 
imperialism, a gad-fly driving them both in one 
direction for a quarter of a century. Each has 
accepted the other at their own valuation, and for 
that reason they have, in everything that matters, 
a profound belief in the God-appointed destiny 
of Emperor and Empire alike. Despite his vanity, 
his posturings, his stage-manager tricks, his actual 
conduct of the war, as far as his personal influence 
has made itself felt, has shown foresight and con- 
sistency. It would be cruelly unfair to Germany to 
say that he represents her highest expression of mind 
or spirit ; but he stands for her whole time, for her 
Zeitgeist. 

Already a considerable literature has gathered 
round this man of restless activity both of mind and 
will. He has been painted as petty-minded, super- 
ficial, full of German Vergeltung (revenge) in its 
meanest form, never forgiving an affront to his 
amour proprey destitute of all the qualities that 
impart bigness of view, little in all essentials ; and he 
has been held up to the public of his own country — 
and of other countries before the war — ^as one of 
Germany's greatest and noblest, as weU as most 
versatile, sons. Eulogy, vilification,Jsober judgment, 
are said to be the stages through which the memory 
of most historic personages passes. There can hardly 
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be any doubt that he desires his name to be associated 
in the history of his house with the other extenders 
of Deutschtutn, and to appeal to the imagination of 
the future Greater Germany with the fascination of 
a Frederick the Great. What the final verdict of 
history will be I do not pretend to know. His vanity 
is his salient characteristic as man and monarch. It 
carried him to any extreme in his jealousy of Bis- 
marck; it urged him to declare his independence of 
popular opinion/ and to threaten Alsace and Lorraine 
with punishment which he had no power to inflict, 
to deliver speeches on art and literature and history, 
and to visit a disastrous war upon his country, or, 
at any rate, to encourage her into one. 

How far do the Kaiser, his figure and qualities, 
awaken a response in the German people i That is 
a question which I have often been asked, and it is 
not easy to give a direct answer to it. One of his 
greatest American admirers wrote two or three 
years ago that if Germany were to be declared a 
republic there and then, and a president had to be 
chosen, the unanimous choice of the people would be 
William II., and he went further, and added that even 
the Socialists " secretly adored *' him. William II. 
himself has afforded rather striking evidence that 
he does not share this opinion. At the time of the 
celebration of his jubilee, and since the war also, I 
tried to fathom the mind and heart of the mass of 
the people towards their Emperor. I cannot say I 
saw much indication of love in the strict sense, and 
probably he himself does not look for it. His attitude 
to the army and his career as a soldier show him full 
of the Prussian reliance on brute force rather than 
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the good-will of his people. His earliest important 
utterance as Emperor expresses a sentiment from 
which he has never since swerved : " I and the army, 
we belong together, born the one for the other, and 
in this indissoluble bond we will abide." It was not 
long after that he declared every Social Democrat 
" an enemy of Empire and Fatherland." There is in 
him too much of the spirit expressed to the Poles 
at the moment of the expropriation law to beget 
real affection. He told them that he was a father to 
all his people, but warned them to " bear in mind 
once for all that when the Prussian eagle fixes his 
claws anywhere they stay there." His jubilee 
brought forth an enormous crop of monograms and 
more poetry than the chants of hate and the patriotic 
effusions begotten of the early days of the war. But 
one and all they lacked naturalness and spontaneity, 
like artificial flowers mounted on wire. As the 
glorifier of Deutschtum in fair weather and foul, the 
apostle of the new course which is to give Germany 
world-wide dominion, he is welcome to all classes 
and sections of the people. He is not great enough to 
inspire anything like Whitman's 



O Captain ! my captain I our fearful trip is done ; 
The ship has weathered every rack.'* 



The ** grace of God " can never make an Abraham 
Lincoln out of a William H. 

4. ^he War Lord and the Nation* 

" It is with the Kaiser as a public personality rather than in any other 

capacity that the nation is concerned. Anything beyond that, his inner 

life and the affairs of his house and family, are only of indirect and secondary 

import to the people at large." 

Karl Lamprxcht in July, 1913. 
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" The whole Gennan nation thanks him with all its heart for this woik, 
for the untiring efforts of the men at the head of our forces, whose deeds 
in their respective spheres of activity can only be justified by the future.** 

Norddemscbg AUgemeifu Zeitung^ January 27thy 191 6. 

I remarked to a university professor nearly four 
years ago in Leipzig that in the English and German 
newspapers alike there was always a great deal about 
the Kaiser individually, but remarkably little about 
the general attitude of the people to him. "A 
popular figure in the sense of your Edward VII./' he 
replied in effect, ^^ a German Kaiser cannot be and 
does not desire to be. The Kaiser's sense of respon- 
sibility to the nation and to God is more real than 
some critics imagine, and, while all Germans generally 
are interested in his personal claims, their political 
temperament does not bring those claims home to 
them as a serious infringement of free citizenship." 

After the Emperor Frederick's death and the 
universal sympathy which it evoked — Si sympathy 
which could only be due to character and personality 
— ^William II. was not, on his accession, hailed with 
unbounded enthusiasm. In Germany public criticism 
of the Kaiser is tied down in narrow limits, but even 
such restriction as Germany imposes in this respect 
could not prevent some outspoken opposition to the 
young Emperor's aggressively military speeches to 
the army, especially the speech in Potsdam on 
November 23rd, 1891, in which he said : 

" You have sworn fidelity to me, children of my 
guards : that means, you are now soldiers ; you have 
surrendered yourselves to me body and soul ; for 
you there is only one enemy, and that is my enemy. 
Amid the present machinations of the Socialists, it 
may happen that I order you to shoot down your 
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own relatives, brothers, yes your parents — may 
God avert it — but even then you must follow my 
command without demur." 

Exactly two years later he said : 

" The soldier shall not have a will of his own, but 
you have all one will, and that is my will ; there is 
only one law, and that is my law." 

From time to time the Kaiser has raised a storm 
of indignant criticism, but his tone has changed 
somewhat from an insolent assertion of the superiority 
of the military over the civil power to emphasis 
upon his responsibility to God for his imperial trust. 
Nor could any indignation and disapproval on other 
counts belittle the iEact that he entered with a con- 
suming ardour upon the duties of his high office, 
travelled much at home and abroad, and never 
lost an opportunity of standing forth as the apostle 
of Deutscbtum. And his activities and oversight 
extended to the whole reach of public life and policy. 
When Bismarck said that the Kaiser would be his 
own Chancellor, he was only expressing the literal 
truth. For the Kaiser not only appoints and dis- 
misses Ministers regardless of parliamentary majori- 
ties : he has himself kept a watchful eye on the trend 
of the Foreign Office, and in every other Government 
department he has exerted a deciding personal 
influence. With the years he has relied more, not 
less, on himself. By the middle period of his reign 
he had done more than any other man to enthuse the 
people for a strong navy and for world-politics. 
The later judgment of Germans on his character 
underwent no fundamental change as compared with 
the judgment of 1888. They knew that he was still 
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ambitious and self-willed, but they felt profoundly 
that this ambition and self-will were material factors 
in strengthening Germany and her world-mission. 
Throughout this period and year by year down to 
August, 1 9 14, this conviction grew. Such popular 
feeling as the Potsdam and other speeches had 
excited had either spent itself or become swallowed 
up in the " new course " which his energies did so 
much to shape and develop. When he proclaimed, 
in a speech in Poland in 1905, ^^ Germanism, like the 
spirit of imperial Rome, must expand over the world," 
as in those invocations of God which perhaps revolt 
the English conscience more than anything else he 
says or does, the German mind was ready enough to 
avail itself of such a divine instrument of political, 
economic, and cultural expslnsion. Something of the 
VirgiUan 

" Tu regere impcrio populos, Romane, memento " 

has taken the place, throughout this middle and later 
period, of the earlier appeals to the army and the 
banning of the Socialists from home and Fatherland, 
and it is altogether a fallacy to contend that the 
German national conscience remains untouched and 
uninfluenced by such exhortations. The telegram 
to President Kriiger on January 2nd, 1896, in its 
wording so needlessly oflFensive to English sus- 
ceptibilities, was undoubtedly popular with all classes 
throughout Germany. The same applies to the speech 
made on July 3rd, 1900, at the launching of the 
WiUelsbach : 

" Our German people did not shed their blood in 
victory thirty years ago, under the leadership of 
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their princes, only to allow themselves to be pushed 
aside when great things are decided in the outside 
world." 

It was on June i8th, 1901, on board the Princess 
Victoria Louisay that he declared the future of 
Germany to lie upon the water, and that as Ober- 
haupt des Reiches (" supreme head of the Empire '') 
he rejoiced at every bearer of the Hansa flag who 
won new points on which to fix German implements. 

Whatever the final verdict of the German people 
may be regarding William II., there can be little 
doubt that all such speeches found a hearty response 
and a ready echo from the nation. Popular in the 
English sense he is not. He inspires respect mingled 
with fear rather than affection. The position of 
any monarch in Europe to-day in relation to popular 
feeling is only partially determined by personality 
and character. Forces making for world-politics 
in spite of themselves were seized upon by the 
ruling minority, and the Kaiser directed these forces 
in such a way that the alternative before the people 
was to accept or be written down vaterlandslos. 

" God will give us the victory," are the concluding 
words of the Kaiser's first proclamation which I 
saw posted up in Alexanderplatz, Berlin, at the 
beginning of the war. His last utterance at the 
moment of writing is the answer to the King 
of Bavaria's congratulatory birthday message of 
January, 191 6, and it lays stress once more upon 
Germany's "good conscience" in the present con- 
flict. As long as Germans continue to score victories 
very few of them will find their conscience seriously 
at variance with the Kaiser's. 



PART IV 

SOME ASPECTS OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 

AND CULTURE 

" Is there such a thing as a national mind ? No one will demur to this 

question. . . . The incontestable proof that such a mind exists is the 

existence of the nation itsell" 

Baron F. C. von Mo8xr in 1776. 



CHAPTER XIX 



SOME ASPECTS OF GERMAN CULTURE AND 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 



KuLTUR, usually translated into English by " civili- 
sation," means mental and moral culture as deter- 
mined by history, growth, and race, and usually 
implies a national culture type. It may be said to 
comprise most of the influences which for us also 
make for culture, but it sees them rather from the 
communal side. That is to say, it has reference to the 
Gemeinschaftslebefij the ennobling of the co-operative 
life and the shaping of. it intellectually and morally. 
If the German wishes to speak of culture in the per- 
sonal, individual sense, he uses the word Bildungj 
though this denotes a mind disciplined to certain ends 
rather than a combination of manners, free activity 
of the mental faculties, and scholastic attainment, 
of which the last is the least. The late Professor 
Wilhelm Miinch defined Bildung as the growth of 
personality, the ordering of the inner life and har- 
monising of the whole nature to something richer 
and fuller than it could otherwise possess.^ Time 

^ " Nach ihrem eigentlichen Sinne bedeutete Bildung : hdheres Werden 
der Penonlichkeit, vollere Oiganisation des inneren Lebens, reichere Har- 
monie des Wesens.'* Professor Paulsen (" Die deutschen Universitaten," 
p. 413) insists on the broadening ''of all-round culture," der aUgemeinen 
BUdungy as an essential function of a university. He could not have used 
Kukur here. 
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after time we find him (and also Professor Paulsen) 
complaining regretfully that a Gebildeter (man of 
culture) is now little more than one whose manners 
are conventionally correct, and who has enough 
education to move in certain circles. 

German Ktdtur has been based upon national 
organisation and State supremacy, with a generous 
surrender of individual rights; the English culture 
type has been characterised above all things by 
individualism and practicality. There has for many 
years been a vast output of discussion in Eng- 
land and elsewhere on the comparative merits of 
voluntary effort and more or less compulsory 
national co-operation, and no last word on the 
subject will ever be heard in any country. It is 
an interesting study to compare the two types of 
mind, the German and the English, as products 
of different ideals, whether determined by race, 
social organisation, or historical and economic 
development. 

The German mind is academic and delights in 
standard, order, routine. The nation is a well- 
arranged framework of watertight compartments, 
each devised to serve some purpose of State, and we 
have side by side with this mechanical organisation 
the machine mind, a schematised type of mentality. 
In Germany, apart from the survival of feudal caste 
in general political conditions, the movement from 
status to contract has been slow, and is not yet 
complete. So true is this that remnants of ancient 
ties of status still linger which are hardly noticed 
even by Englishmen making a long sojourn in the 
country. Though there is now no restriction in any 
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part of Germany on the right to move freely from one 
district to another and establish a domicile, this 
Freizugigkeit has only existed as a full and unreserved 
right since 1867. The State encourages parents to an 
early decision as to a career for their children. It is 
still a rare thing for a man or woman to marry out 
of his or her class. Even religion is still conscribed. 
The law presupposes that a man is born into one of 
the recognised faiths, and the Government throws 
every obstacle in the way of his changing it when 
his conscience has outgrown it. I am not speaking 
here of the exclusion of the people at large from any 
real influence in government and administration, 
because I have dealt with that elsewhere. But that 
a man of talent should be shut off from high public 
office noticeably has this effects it often drives him 
to devote all his energies to money-making, and this 
fosters a spirit of its own and deadens the political 
conscience alike. We have the curious anomaly 
of the Government exploiting such men to the 
utmost for national ends, and the Junker class, 
which really governs the country, holding them in 
undisguised contempt. Germany is a Polizeistaat. 
That is no libel on the nation. Those rules and 
regulations which irritate when they compel one to 
notify the police on changing one's residence to the 
other side of the street protect the public from food 
adulteration; they are responsible for the notices 
posted in public places explaining procedure and 
first-aid in case of accident, and precautions to be 
taken to prevent disease and methods of treatment 
of disease in its initial stages. And in the main— of 
course there are occasional chafings and protests — 



O.W. 
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and a Zukunft leave me almost unmoved. But such 
defenders of the old Preussentum as the Kreuzzeitung 
and Liberal organs like the TageblaU are equally loud 
in their call for an all-round purification. At the 
meeting of the General Synod in Berlin in January, 
191 6, the delegate from Bonn said that in Rhenish 
Prussia the moral tone of the youth of both sexes 
had sunk almost to the lowest pitch. 

Germany has not yet developed anything exactly 
like the English middle class. Even the word MituU 
klasse is in much less frequent use than Mitulstand^ 
and the two words are not quite synonymous. When 
Germans use the latter they have in mind the com- 
mercial class out of reach of poverty but by no 
means affluent, and the body of officials in receipt 
of such a salary as raises them to a position of security 
and comfort above that of the small official and the 
proletariat. This official ^^ middle class " includes 
the vast army of teachers in the schools and the 
clergy, also the university professors as far as they 
can be classified, for in some respects the latter stand 
apart as an intellectual force and constitute in a much 
more real sense the ^^ soul " of Germany. If we 
regard this MiUelstand exclusively of the professors 
it is a class based upon economic rather than social 
principles, and does not exercise over the poUtical 
and cultural life the same influence as the middle 
class in England. Germans contend that English 
snobbery is not found among them, that it is essen- 
tially a product of English social life. The conten- 
tion is not absolutely true to facts, but one must 
admit the existence in England of a kind of average 
conventionality and narrowness, far-reaching in its 
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effects, which one seems to miss in Germany, despite 
the State system which aims at standardising the 
national mind. Nevertheless, something akin to this 
conventionality and to English snobbery is develop- 
ing in the large cities and industrial centres of 
Germany. 

A nation marks itself visibly in its cultural stage 
by its attitude to women and by women's attitude 
to it. The ideal woman of old-time, simple Germany 
who conformed to custom, tradition, and avoided 
like the plague any new ideas on religion, politics, 
or society, has been supplanted by the competitor for 
" male occupations " in nearly every branch of trade 
and industry. But she remains in nearly all essen- 
tials '^ unemancipated." She has the machine mind 
as much as the male section, and the love of titles, 
with the whole of German tradition wrapped up in 
them, is perhaps stronger in the women than in the 
men. Nor is she respected and honoured for her own 
sake to the same extent as her sister in most English- 
speaking coimtries. The wife is a Hausfrau far more 
than a counsellor. This does not hold of the educated 
classes so much as in former years, but it is still 
true in the main. One cannot help noticing far too 
frequently the lack of chivalrous bearing toward women 
on the part of the stronger sex. It is an unedifying 
sight to see elderly women standing in trams and 
youthful and middle-aged males occupying seats. 
Men who can bow most gracefully and kiss women's 
hands most correctly I have seen more than once 
walking by the side of their wives swinging a cane 
while the latter toiled home under the burden of the 
Saturday's shopping. 
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It is worthy of note that at the moment when we 
hear so much in England and Australia of the idolatry 
of sport and the craze for games, and are seriously 
asking whether the mania for them has not become 
a danger to the nation's progress culturally, a i^ave 
of wild enthusiasm for sport is sweeping over the 
country which within recent years had made more 
progress in the strenuous pursuits of commerce and 
science than any other in Europe.^ A German 
visitor to England once said that sport seemed to 
be the most important part of an Englishman's life 
next to his work — ^when he had any work. He bad 
never visited Australia. But much water has flowed 
under the bridges of the Spree since then. The 
last decade in Germany has witnessed an extra- 
ordinary development of interest in outdoor s|>orts 
in contradistinction to the set physical exercises, 
conducted on rigidly scientific lines, which had always 
formed an essential element in the education of every 
German youth, male or female. It is now recognised 
that, in comparison with field sports, gymnastic 
tournaments fail on the physical side to give supple- 
ness and quickness of movement, and on the moral 
side to engender self-reliance and a spirit of keen 
rivalry. In a circular issued to the Prussian uni- 
versities a few months before the war the Minister 
for Public Instruction and Worship urged the claims 
of athletic sports in terms that left no room for 
doubt as to the Government's attitude towards the 

^ *' It would be difficult to express in few words the advance which 
interest in sport has made in Germany since the 0l3anpic Games were first 
organised." {Berlins Morgenpostf February 22nd, I9i4.) 

*' German sport has developed into a national factor with a rapidity 
rarely known in regard to any other culture movement." {Leipnger 
Tageblattf March 22nd, 1914.) 
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new movement. Inter-school competitions were 
also being arranged and attractive prizes provided, 
and in some places expert instructors attended the 
playgrounds and swimming-baths of Jung-Deutsch- 
laiid. The Olympic Games for 191 6 were to have 
been held in the new stadium laid out on the border 
of the dark pines of the Grunewald, near Berlin. 
This, the largest athletic ground in the world, has 
long been in preparation, and the Games were receiv- 
ing the patronage — ^which in this case was no con- 
ventional formality, but expressed hearty co-operation 
— not only of the Kaiser, but of the smaller royalties 
and duchies who take their cue from the Prussian 
overlord. General von Falkenhayn, the Minister for 
War, and Field-Marshal von der Goltz, the organiser 
of the Young German League, emphasised the value 
of sport as a promoter of bodily and mental culture, 
but still more as stimulating the spirit of rivalry. 
Both the Imperial and Prussian Governments granted 
substantial subsidies towards defraying the cost of 
the Games, and by the beginning of 1914 about 
^20,000 had been subscribed privately. The Olympic 
Committee arranged lectures throughout Germany on 
training, the influence of sport on character, and 
its national value as a link in the chain of empire. 
In November or December, 1913, 1 attended a lecture 
by Dr. Wolstorff on " Athletic Training and the 
Place of Sport in the National Life.^' He had visited 
America and investigated theories of training there, 
and he urged the adopting these methods and making 
a scientific study of preparation for sporting contests. 
That is all thoroughly German. What impressed 
me most, however, was the frequency with which 
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he punctuated his remarks with references to the 
part which field games had played in the English 
national life and the necessity of aiming at supplant- 
ing Great Britain as a sporting nation. Hitherto the 
German character has sadly lacked rhe spirit of tae 
sportsman. It is more than doubtful whether that 
spirit can be created by scientific training and expert 
instructors. 

II 

Objections have been taken to the use of such 
phrases as "social psychology*' and "national 
psychology " ; but the names matter less than the 
facts. Everyone who has travelled and observed 
carefully knows that there is a national mind, and 
that the individual mind is coloured by its national 
environment, however true ii may be that race, in 
the strict sense, is only one element in the national 
make*up, and one ot increasingly less importance. 
The causes of divergence— climate, geographical 
situation, race, on the one hand ; a common history 
and common economic life, on the other — ^and the 
part that Nature plays and the part that education 
plays in producing discrepancies and determining 
type of mind are of less import to me than the actual 
results observed. Whether the German has dis- 
tinctively evil race characteristics or not is a dis- 
cussion unlikely to yield much profit in the forms 
which it has recently assumed, and it is only confusing 
issues to tell us that any people with the same 
environment would have the same national character. 
A nation's history and institutions, and the ideas 
they embody, are the environment. 
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To the average Englishman with something more 
than a passing acquaintance with Germany and the 
Germans the most astonishing riddle in the national 
character is the two Germanys, which he can never 
reconcile. Officially, that is, through Kaiser and 
ambassadors, Germany has been very friendly. 
Semi-officially her truculence has often been as 
frank as brutal. Some scheme secretly to under- 
mine while professing sincere good-will ; others shout 
Germany's objective from the house-tops. The 
average German, on the other hand, we find cudgel- 
ling his brains to arrive at some coherent theory 
on two aspects of German life and character and 
others' attitude towards it. First, he cannot always 
quite make up his mind as to what constitutes German 
superiority ; second, he is equally at his wits' end to 
account for the universal dislike of Germans felt by 
foreigners. It has not occurred to him that this 
dislike can nearly all be summed up under one or 
other aspect of a general head — ^lack of directness. 
In December, 191 1, the German Chancellor said 
that his Government had never understood " Great 
Britain's suspicions," for they were both groundless 
and unreasonable. The German Government would 
not, of course, admit having given cause for suspicion, 
and the Chancellor said just what those who knew 
him expected him to say. But contrast with the 
words the facts as they stand arrayed from the 
Kriiger telegram, all through the sedulous propa- 
gation of anti-British feeling at elections and in the 
Press, down to the diplomatic history of July and 
August, 1914. Bismarck's " Memoirs " show the 
devious machinations by which he induced the old 
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Emperor to consent to war with Austria, as well as 
the methods by which he lured France into the 
fatal trap in 1870. Herr Ballin has just declared that, 
though the seas are always " free " in peace-time, 
they are not so in war-time, and this will be a con- 
dition which Germany wiU insist on in her terms of 
settlement. In the same way Germans and Austrians 
charge the United States with violating neutrality 
by supplying arms and munitions to Britain and her 
allies, the Teutonic Powers being excluded from 
this traffic — ^by the British Navy. That is perfectly 
sincere Deutschtum. Thiers says that the Southern 
Frenchman is apt to conceal duplicity under the guise 
of bluntness. In the North German rather hectoring 
and cajoling alternate with the circumstances and 
with the end in view. In the workings of the German 
mind what appears to others as duplicity comes so 
naturally that there is no consciousness of its presence. 
Apart from the men of state, the everyday German 
is a past-master in taking an utterance from its context 
and making it fit into his own service and his own 
ends ; his whole attitude towards his plighted word 
and mere oral agreements does not inspire confidence 
in his sense of honour. The system of spies both for 
military purposes outside Germany and in the Govern- 
ment's interests at home to control its own employees, 
the various private detective offices which are media 
for all sorts of commercial and social intrigue, point 
to the same mark of incrustated character. 

The very first week that I was in Germany I 
remember reading in one of the newspapers the report 
of a football match, and in the report the English 
words " fair play " occurred twice. I asked myself 
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what their equivalent would be in German, and I am 
still asking myself the same question. So loyal a 
supporter of Deutschtum and its claims as Carl 
Peters admits that German boys have not the same 
spirit of fair play as English boys. How often have 
I seen them in Bremen and Leipzig rush for a stone 
or begin to kick when an encounter at fisticuffs began 
to go against them. Those two dark imperfections 
tower above the German's many good qualities and 
make him an object of sincere dislike to foreigners : 
his lack of directness and his lack of fair play. 

What is the general German attitude towards the 
British national character i It has dwelt mainly 
on what Germans consider defects and vices. These 
include snobbishness and cant, for which they say 
they have no exact equivalent in their language, 
preoccupation with sport, growing fondness of 
material pleasure, imperfect education, inadequate 
national organisation, and, above all perhaps, 
defective musical taste. All this is characteristically 
German. But the really great qualities, what of 
them i A German who knew England and the 
whole British Empire as few other Germans, and 
perhaps better than most Englishmen, said that 
there was no equivalent for the word " gentleman " 
in German or any other language : '^ The name and 
the idea are exclusively English, and to this is largely 
due the position occupied by that race amongst the 
nations of the world." And Paul Rohrbach contrasts 
the brusqueness and want of tact in the Prussian 
character with the sober reserve of the English 
gentleman. 

Germans who have travelled extensively over the 
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British Empire, and given their impressions of the 
people and the national character, are almost unani- 
mous in drawing attention to two features that 
sharply distinguish British from German life : the 
religiosity of all classes, but especially in the lower 
ranks of the people, and the love of house and home, 
the Hauslicbkeity of the English wherever they are 
found. The whole reach of life in England is still 
strongly influenced by this reUgiosity which pervades 
a large section, to which there is no corresponding 
element in Germany. In Prussia the State Church 
is a severely oflicial institution which has lost all 
religious hold on the masses, who are either Roman 
Catholic or antagonistic to religion. It must also be 
admitted that a repidsive form of hypocrisy and cant 
is often associated with this religiosity and has grown 
out of it. This is almost unknown in Germany. 
Further, it is altogether to the good of the nation 
that there is no class of men in Germany of strong 
religious feeling and small intellectual stature exer- 
cising a wide influence on political and social life. 

German influence abroad has of late perhaps 
made itself felt in externals rather than in the sphere 
of the spirit, and this partiy because the German is 
defective in that ^' politeness of the heart " of which 
the French may justiy speak as one of their own 
national characteristics. Something of this heart 
politeness might have acted as a preservative against 
the corroding materialism of the last three or four 
decades. O. F. Wehrhan, writing in 1834 of the 
French national character, amid much criticism, yet 
lays stress on their natural goodness of heart, and 
Bruno Bauer, nearly fifty years later, said that this 
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HerztnsgiiU marked off the Frenchman from his neigh- 
bours. 

The highest expression of Deutschtum is its FleisSy 
that is, plodding application to work, and associated 
with this is its passion for knowledge. It was keen 
insight into the character of his countrymen that 
prompted Johannes Scherr in 1853 to warn them 
against over-^ambitious schemes and the abandon- 
ment of the gospel of work. The German is not seen 
at his best with power and authority. It is a common 
observation that men and women used to restraint, 
once suddenly freed from it, are apt to push indul- 
gence to vicious lengths. This has surely been the 
case with the Germans. Boys and girls in their 
teens must be Nietzscheans or apostles of Wilde and 
Shaw. They have outgrown Christ, and there are 
new gods, not only in Valhalla, but in Berlin. " The 
transvaluation of all values" is the devoted sign 
set in the heavens for the initiated, and ^^ trans- 
valuations '' only need to be raimented in gauze, 
and to be repeated often enough, to become a fount 
of " master morality " for strong souls. A fuller 
life than they would otherwise have been capable of 
may be theirs, after all. 

Nietzsche ^ in " The Antichrist *' says that the 
German soul is laid open to the naked gaze in its 
taste and art and manners. What would he have 
said if he had seen the Bismarck monument in 
Berlin and, above all, that outrage on the aesthetic 

^ It is not true that for the general German mind Nietzsche is a name 
and *' the shadow of a name." Tl^ee yean ago a leading; newspaper appointed 
a special representative to make an eschaustive inquirymto the reading tastes 
of the working dasses in Berlin and other parts of Germany. His report 
showed *' Tlius Spake Zaratbustra " very high on the list of books in demand. 
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and moral sense of Europe, the Battle Monument 
in Leipzig, but a mile or two from where he was bom ? 
In the matter of sheer taste the fine efflorescence of 
Deutschtum dawned upon me during the first few 
weeks of my first sojourn in Berlin. Visitors to 
German cities, especially university cities, notice 
quite a considerable number of men curiously scarred 
about the cheeks and chin. Those awful scars are 
supposed to mark the results of the Mensuvy the 
students' fencing bouts. It was an enlightening 
revelation of the German soul to read in a Berlin 
newspaper an advertisement notifying where budding 
^' students " could be gashed painlessly for a small 
fee. 

In Germany one is often brought face to face with 
some similar trait or incident showing the towering 
import of outward form, of badge and insignia in 
every walk of life. As might be expected in such 
a national character, humour moves with a heavy- 
tread. It is a character that fails of a broad and 
amplified humanism. Nowhere else in the world 
does one hear more of " life," nowhere else in the 
world does one see so much of the cynic and the 
^^ naturalist,'' and the views of such men on life are 
worth about as much as the views of a Bohemian 
on a society which he never enters. 

If we turn to professional and literary Germany, 
frank loyalty to truth compels us to admit that 
Nietzsche's strange flair for plague-spots, as shown in 
" The Antichrist " and elsewhere, was an unerring 
instinct in regard to the mind and manners which 
Germany was in a fair way to develop, on the one 
side a vulgar and nauseating professional Chauvinism, 
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sundered as wide as the poles from all influences that 
make for broad culture, on the other the naturalists, 
the Sudermanns, Wedekinds, and Dehmels, and the 
forced audacities of the men hurrying to arrive. It 
is not so much that there is no HOlderlin in lyric 
poetry, no Hebbel in the drama, no writer of fiction 
like Freytag. Such spirits are rare in Europe in 191 6. 
But what comes home to us in Germany is not the 
absence and negation of something that once existed 
so much as the positive evidence of essential character 
and culture. Wedekind's " Spring's Awakening 
and Dehmel's " Betrothed's Prayer in the Night 
are well fitted to accompany the German mission on 
" the new course '* and liberate a stricken world. 
This naturalism, and a form of realism which rears 
its head in many other reaches of life, is eternally at 
feud with everything bourgeois^ and it goes hand in 
hand, in some strange way, with the wide ascription 
of " decadence *' to others in Germany and else- 
where who see in it a recrudescence of influences at 
bottom ineradicably bourgeois. 

Ill 

For at least twenty years there has been a stream 
of sentiment in Germany expressed in the normal 
life by the utterances of public men, by newspapers 
and books and pamphlets, all clamorous for the 
" spread of the German idea in the world." They 
say in effect, " We have too long undervalued our 
own work and worth ; we have taken for granted the 
superiority of things English, French, and American ; 
we have been cosmopolitan when we should have been 
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national.'' Professor Siipfle says that this was so 
characteristic of the Germans at one time that it was 
a common reproach brought against them in other 
countries, especially in France. He adds that to 
take one for a German (" Vous me prenez pour un 
Allemand " was a by-word in France) was equivalent 
to taking one for a dull-witted churl. Nearly every- 
thing that emanated from the other side of the Rhine 
was the subject of ridicule and contempt to the 
elegant Parisians. He admits, however, that, as 
compared with the French, the Germans of the early 
part of the nineteenth century were deficient in 
grace and refinement. Among the more usual 
strictures passed by the French upon German KuUur 
and national character at this time were lack of 
humour and a proneness to misty sentimentalism. 
Heine, who knew the French soul well, said in refer- 
ence to the latter charge that it was due to a mis- 
understanding of the German, whose feet only were 
in the clouds, but his head was in the pure light above. 
France has not been prolific in glorifiers of Deutscb- 
turn. Before 1870 Madame de Stael, Edgar Quinet, 
and A. Jacques Matter perhaps effected more than 
any others in interpreting the German mind to the 
average French mind. But it is not difficult to show 
a wide influence exerted by German literature and 
philosophy on French thought. What has German 
influence been since the triumphs of 1871 ? It has 
been confined to the material, to technical science, 
and to a certain extent to the educational organisa- 
tion. What literature and philosophy were available 
as sources of influence and inspiration since that 
date i When the present wave of naturalism has 
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passed — and it will pass — ^when the men eager to 
" arrive " not by way of new thought, but by sen- 
sationalism and nastiness, have had their vogue, the 
three or four decades ending in 191 4 which have pro- 
duced Frenssen's *' Hilligenlei," Margarete Bohme's 
" Tagebuch," Wedeldnd's " Fruhlings Erwachen " and 
** Franziska " as the " successes " of the new age in 
German letters and drama, will surely be looked upon 
as an exceptional stage in the cultural life of Germany. 

But it is especially in the United States, with its 
strong strain of Deutscbtumy that the Germans say 
their KuUur has grown into a determining factor in 
the national life. Their influence in America has 
been noticeable in the sphere of industry, in engineer- 
ing, in technical science. Some, perhaps most, of 
the greatest engineers in United States history will 
be found to bear German names. Where educadon 
is most highly developed, too, the system and 
organisation are being more and more moulded on 
the German model. And in forming and directing 
musical taste German influence has been almost 
without rivals. But the influence of Germans on 
political life in the true sense has been almost nil. 
I do not include under this head their successes in 
intriguing in the interests of Deutscbtum at home, 
nor their activities on labour organisations and 
peace societies. In the normal political life their 
influence has been far from commensurate with their 
numbers. And in literature they can point to 
Joaquin Miller and Theodore Dreiser. 

During my ten years' peregrinadons in Condnental 
Europe I have discussed German influence on Russian 
life with many Russians, most of whom would be 

O.W. • 
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classed with " the intellectuals,'* and they have 
almost unanimously pronounced it to have been in 
the direction of autocracy and repression. The 
average German attitude towards Russia and the 
Russians has been to describe the nation as '^ a half- 
developed colossus " and the people as semi-Asiatic. 
But what has the Germanic race, ^' the race that 
came at the same time as the Gospel," done to 
spiritualise Russia ? Within recent years Germans 
have been flocking there in greater and greater 
numbers, founding " closed colonies," getting control 
of big financial ventures, exerting political influence 
through every conceivable channel and artery of 
public and private life, and after Russia's Japanese 
defeat a commercial treaty was fastened upon the 
coimtry which made it economically and industrially 
almost a German vassal State. Tolstoy, whom the 
Germans themselves claim as Germanic, refers again 
and again to the manifold workings of this Teutonic 
intrigue in Russia, and he remarks somewhere that 
when an oflicer in the Russian army had, by under- 
ground engineering and betrayal of confidence, 
advanced in rank, he was said to have been " pro- 
moted to be a German." 

When Italy first decided to enter the great struggle 
and shake off the yoke which the Teutonic Powers 
have been trying to fasten upon her, the denunciation 
of her treachery in the German Press knew no bound 
and no measure. For about a month indeed England 
and the " Hymn of Hate " seemed likely to lose 
their pride of place. Long before the war German 
influence in commerce and industry in Italy was being 
used for political ends, and several powerful news- 
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papers were completely controlled by Germans. 
Those apostles of internationalism, the German 
Socialists, were constantly intriguing with the Italian 
Socialists in the interests of Deutschtum. All this 
scheming and mapping out of the ground for future 
triumphs had only intensified Italian distrust and 
dislike of the German national character. In Vienna 
and other parts of Austria I noted that for an Italian 
it seemed to be a sufficient characterisation of any 
man to say that he was tedesco (German). Though 
not in itself a term of reproach, like the Russian's 
NiefneCy it was often uttered in a tone which 
reminded one of the latter. 

Those '' conquests " all come under the head of 
cultural influences, of J^fi/^tff. ''Germanism Abroad," 
"The German Idea in the World" — the number of 
books and pamphlets written in Germany within 
the last dozen years on these and kindred subjects 
would run into the hundred thousand. But the 
'' German idea " has already spread in the world. 
It had spread in Italy, in Russia, in Poland, in Alsace- 
Lorraine, in Schleswig-Holstein, long before the new 
age ushered in by August, 1914, had made it a fairly 
vivid reality to ourselves. The end is the all- 
important thing, and the end is the extension of the 
'' idea*" It is characteristic of Kultur that it matters 
little in the long run whether this is attained by 
force or chicanery.* 

^ Maurice Mvret, the Switt writer, tpokc with keen insight into Kvltur 
and the Latin mind in 1910 : " Le terrain gagn6 par I'Allemagne est 
iatalement perdu, jc ne dirai pat pour la dvilitation (la culture germaniq[ue 
est choea grande et respectable), mais pour la dvilisation telle que I'enten- 
dent let nations latinet d'aujourd'hui." 



CHAPTER XX 

NATIONAL MEGALOMANIA 

•« O heilig Hen der VOlker I OVaterlandl 
AUduldcnd ^eich der tchwogendcn Matter £rd* 
Und aliTeikAiint, warn tchoii aut Ddner 
Tkit die Franden ihr Bettct haben.'' 

(" O holy heart of the nations I O Fatherknd I like 
Mother Earth enduring all things in silence, to 
the full unappreciated, yet out of thy depths die 
others draw of their best.") 

HOldbkum, Getamg da Dmucbm. 

" We stand in the middle of Europe, we are the heart which, for the weal 

of the whole world, others should strive to quidcen and strengthen, but 

which so many, in their short-sightedness and ill-will, strive to split and 

rend." 

EaNtT MoBin Aritdv in 1834. 

FiCHTE declared that if Germany were blotted 
out all history would have been in vain, and the 
world without rational foundation. List said that 
Germany's science and art, literature and education^ 
public administration, moral and religious character, 
application to productive work, patient endurance, 
and genius for invention, entitled her, above all other 
nations, to lead the world as a commercial power as 
well. For Hegel the Prussian State is the culminating 
point in human institutions, the highest political 
entity yet evolved by human intelligence and his- 
tory. This State and German Kubur, of which it is 
a part, are derived ultimately from God. Amdt, 
Fichte, List, and Hegel do not belong in the same 
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category with Treitschke and Bernhardi. They are 
among the great products of Deuiscbtum. If I were 
looking for wild outbursts of Chauvinism I could fill 
this book and several others like it with extracts 
from the Schellendorfs and Treitschkes and Revent- 
lows. That is not my aim. I am striving to present 
a faithful, not a distorted, picture of national 
character. 

But this consciousness of a superior morale neces- 
sarily ends in the worst kind of Chauvinism, in a 
super-nation idea corresponding to the super-man, 
the Uebermensch. Just as the super-man is a law 
unto himself, so is the super-nation. We have 
frequently been told that national exaltation has not 
been a characteristic of the German people, but 
rather slow, sure plodding and application to hard 
work, that the military successes of last century and 
her commercial progress had the effect of an intoxi- 
cating ferment on the general mind of the nation. 
That represents a half-truth, but not the whole truth. 

No uncritical symposium on the German Geisty the 
national mind, and no sweeping condemnation of it, 
win cover all aspects of the life of the German people. 
If we cannot indict a whole nation, neither can we 
transfigure a whole nation. Yet it is legitimate to 
speak of a people as having certain virtues and cer- 
tain vices. It b too often forgotten in the whole- 
sale charges of insolent megalomania made against 
the Germans that they too have had their denouncers 
of materialism, their laudatores temporis acti who 
have looked back regretfully to the disappearing 
frugal Germany living mainly on the produce of the 
soil, to the vanishing old customs and simple family 
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life. But they one and all have seen these changes as 
inevitable, and their tirades against certain aspects of 
the new national life have not blinded them to the 
potentialities of Deutscbtum as a whole. And the 
preaching in school and university of the German 
mission and the imperial outlook ever directed the 
vision of Jung-Deutschland to the loftier honours 
awaiting it. Germany has produced only one really 
mordant critic of her national life and culture, and 
that is Nietzsche. We in England have had hosts 
of critics of ourselves and our character from 
Cobbett and Carlyle all the way down to Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. If Germany had had a few Cobbetts 
and Carlyles and Shaws, and they had exercised 
considerable influence on the popular mind, she might 
have been spared some of the worse effects of hate 
mania. But I do not feel sure on this head: In 
Germany the prophets that lack inspiration turn their 
minds to the muse. I think it was Renan who said 
in 1870 that the Prussians had few joys in life and 
found their greatest diverHssemetU in hate. The 
Germans, it is true, have no monopoly of national 
hate, but if I might contrast their state with English 
feeling towards Germany, as far as I can gauge it, 
I should call the latter a feeling of revolt against the 
German character. For all that, I do not think 
that the English mind grasps exactly what is com- 
prised in German hate. '' As God is a God of retri* 
bution, to utter prayers of hatred, and to preach 
hatred against a nation that propagated evil, is not 
a sin. Such a nation is England.'' ^ Between such 
an outburst and the recent forms of megalomania 

' Kdlmsfh Zemmg in November, 191 5. 
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there is a close affinity. The German has reached 
an idea, it has become part of his ego^ his Ichtuniy and 
he sees other nations in the light of that idea. 

Treitschke's glowing glorification of Prussianism 
has not only enthralled Jung-Deutschland, it has 
been carried on through the Bernhardis and the 
Keims to new life. It has extended its ramifications 
outside Germany. There have not been wanting 
in France since Madame de Stael, nor in England 
since Carlyle, bearers of the standard to which a 
stricken people might turn their gaze and be made 
whole. America's youth throng the German imi- 
versities, and her own education, at its best, has come 
more and more for about thirty years under the 
influence of Germany. Not that all those who have 
been moved to exaltation by certain aspects of 
Kultur would have gone sponsor for Bemhardi and 
Reventlow, but eulogy nearly always has a dangerous 
effect on the German mind. To all these causes must 
be added the undoubted triumphs of Germany in 
science, commerce, industry, and extension of 
political sway. The events of the years 1864, 1866, 
and 1870-71, changed the face of Europe in Ger- 
many's favour and made her a Power to be reckoned 
with at home and abroad. A generation had grown 
up before whose eyes these events were placed in their 
most impressive setting. Commercial and industrial 
success brought luxury in the place of simplicity, 
comfort in the place of frugality, and it brought the 
Germans more and more into contact with the out- 
side world. With new life came a new ethic both for 
the individual and the nation. Germans became 
more and more conscious that the German mission, 
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proclaimed evea by men like Fichte and Amdt, 
was a real thing, the master-key to human advance, 
and they easily lent themselves to the bias which 
Treitschke and Bemhardi gave it. The Preussenfum 
of the Prussia once hailed as the rallying point for 
united Germany has been idealised by the whole 
German people. The ideas preached for half a cen* 
tury have germinated, and, combined with the effect 
of unparalleled success, have borne, in ways never 
foreseen by the historians of the mid-nineteenth 
century, their monstrous fruitage of Ktdtur made 
into a holy thing, transcending all other claims, 
spiritual and moral. This false idealism — ^not 
material ascendancy only — ^is preached in the uni- 
versities and the churches ; it is seen in Dreadnoughts 
and machine-guns, but still more in the schemes and 
doctrines proclaimed in periodical publications like 
Vaterland and Das Neue Deutscbland^ and in books 
like ^' Germany and the Next War.'* 
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CHAPTER XXI 

I. THE GERMAN RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS AND 

THE WAR. 

" Piety {Frdmmigkeit) and devotion is an essential trait in the character 

of the German people." 

Ebxrhaxd in 1807. 

" Kultur is a spiritual organisation of the world, and this does not exclude 
bloodshed and savagery. What is demoniacal Kultur suhlimates. It 
stands higher than morality, higher than reason or science." 

TboMAS Mann in " Neue Rundschau," November, 191 4. 

Eberharb and Thomas Mann are not unfair 
representatives of Deuischtum on its spiritual side, 
of German character and German " piety." Fichte 
said that the Germans had no national word for 
'' character " and needed none, because ^' to be a 
German " and " to be a man of character " were 
synonymous terms. Fromm^ usually translated 
" pious," before it developed into a word of specific 
religious application was used of the qualities which 
expressed themselves in virility and lealty, just as 
for the Roman moral worth was seen in the man of 
weight (gravis) J for the Athenian in the man of 
high seriousness (cnrovSaibs). To the average mind 
and to the profoundest thinker alike there must be 
some standard of values to which life may approach, 
and no people more than the German has tried to 
gather up the loose threads of human happenings 
and strivings and bind them into a rational whole. 
Der deutsche Geist^ the German mind^ and die deutscbe 
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SeeU^ the German soul, are phrases whose sound is 
constantly ringmg m the ears of the sojourner 
in Germany, and the ring is neither hollow nor 
insincere. 

For about eighteen months the English people 
have listened to many eloquent, if not always in* 
spiring, sermons on the relation of Christianity to 
war. But there have been fewer misgivings and less 
searching of heart in Germany. It is true that belief 
in the righteousness of their cause did not blind 
Germans to the fact that the war was a heavy chas- 
tisement both for themselves and for humanity. 
" Gott geht durch Deutschland " was the heading on 
many large notices affixed to the churches in the early 
days of August, 1914, and — ^what no one in Germany 
doubted — die awful responsibility before God which 
rested upon England and her allies was vehemently 
insisted upon. But " Gott mit uns ** has always been 
the watchword of Germany at war. Has not the finger 
of God been present in all the affairs and history of 
the nation from the earliest times to 1916 ? Philo- 
sophers and historians alike give this assurance, and 
the Kaiser's appeals to the God of battles have had 
in them something direct and personal. 

Only about eighteen months before the catastrophe 
German clergymen visited England with a message 
of peace and good-will from Protestant Germany to 
Protestant England, and some religious leaders in 
the " Free Churches " were louder than ever in pro- 
claiming their conviction that Germany harboured 
no ill-wiU to Great Britain. They declared that 
Germany had been misunderstood. They were right. 
Had they known anything of Germany and German 
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religion, they would have looked upon these men as 
State emissaries who at home had never raised a 
finger to create better relations between the two 
countries, and were now simply working to keep the 
English religious mind — a real force in politics — 
in the dark as to Germany's intentions. 

In the very early stages of the war an English 
bishop piously spoke of the combat as one between 
Christ and Odin, and the remark stirred a section of 
Germans to indignation and protest. It is probable] 
however, that some Germans would accept the 
bishop's asseveration and simply reply, "So much 
the worse for Christ." Others might regard it as a 
piece of typical English hypocrisy. What were the 
contending forces, they ask, in the Balkan, the 
Franco-Prussian, or any other war far enough away 
from Great Britain to leave her people undisturbed 
in their money-making pursuits ? But most 
answered, and with truth, that the vein running 
through all German philosophy and all German 
character reveals a deeply religious conception of 
life. Even Deutschtum identified with world-power 
as an ideal is not materialism. It has been an 
impulse to work towards big achievement, an impulse 
which filled the German soxil with outspreading vistas 
that betimes went beyond tribalism to a world- 
cirizenship, held together in the bonds of German 
organisation and for ever secured by the Pax Ger- 
manica. Then, and then only, would there be a 
rational basis for ethics. For no people has been so 
prone as the German to eternise man and his relation 
to the universe, to fit him into a scheme of things and 
bring system out of a welter of contradictions. They 
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have found such a satisfying system in their attitude 
to Deutschtum. Had not the Germans been prepared 
to realise their ideal, be the cost what it might, the 
world would have been spared the crimson days of 
1914*16. 

But what is that ideal ? Every page in this book 
is an attempt to answer that question, but a nation's 
personality must be sought, before all other places^ 
deep down in its religious consciousness. When I 
went to Germany over seven years ago preparations 
were then in train for the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the day when Luther 
nailed his ninety-five theses to the door of the Witten- 
berg Schloss-Kirche. What have been the course 
and purpose of Lutheranism in that long period i 
The identification of Germany's religion with the 
national expansion, the national science, and the 
national literature. Rome had her sacred mission, 
" to hold the nations beneath her imperial sway,'* 
and the State religion looked to that end, and no other. 
Germany, too, has her national sacred mission, and 
a religion in whose purview this does not enter is 
for her a dead letter. Treitschke and since him the 
English apostle of Deutschtum^ H. S. Chamberlain, 
in their many reflections on German Protestantism, 
insist upon this '' spiritual freedom " as the result of 
the Reformation's bringing the individual into direot 
relationship to God. For Treitschke the Refor- 
mation is linked inseparably not only with Prussian 
history, but with the Prussian spirit, and is thus made 
to justify aggression for political ends. For Fichte, 
one of the finest products of Deutschtum^ God is both 
immanent in and created by the mind of man, the 
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highest type of which is the German mind. But man 
only realises his moral stature in the State and has 
no rights against it. For Hegel the German State is 
the enlarged German individual. If we combine 
these ideas we arrive at the idea of a super-State, 
which stands, as far as other States are concerned, 
beyond good and evil. The whole German people do 
not, of course, consciously accept all the doctrines 
of their political thinkers, but these doctrines strike 
their roots into the depths of German philosophy 
at its purest source, and even the general mind 
of the nation is more or less vaguely tinged with 
them. 

We have been asking ourselves somewhat impor- 
tunately how far Germany was ever at one with the 
Christian religion in any intelligible sense of the 
words. But in Christendom man's ideal is man's 
Christ, and there is no absolute standard of ideal for 
all nations. Even the Roman Catholic Church only 
provides that theoretically. For the nation, in a 
higher sense than for the individual, religion signifies 
its own particular type or conception, its own world- 
view, Weltanschauung. If we look at the workings 
of the German religious consciousness we find that 
it never became identified with the movements for 
self-government and humanism which are stamped 
on the face of British and French history. Despite 
the " freeing of the conscience " by Luther and the 
Reformation, there has been no religious or political 
freedom as an essential element in the practical life 
of the nation. It is in his restraint, not in his freedom, 
that man shows his God-like features — that is the 
burden of the realm of German thought. Just as 
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theories of politics and the State have been the 
subjects of endless philosophic discussion in the 
universities, while the people at large are excluded 
from vital influence in governmental control, so no 
country in the world has produced so prodigious an 
output of theological speculation and Biblical criti- 
cism, while closing down with implacable Prussiamsm 
on any free ca^va8sing of religion among the masses. 
The great divergence of the everyday Christian from 
the pure spirit of Christianity is a constant theme of 
the Churches in England, but one hears less of this 
note in German ^* orthodox '' circles, though it is 
occasionally sounded by the Socialists. Are the 
leading lights of the Prussian State Church convinced 
that they represent Christianity i Of the intense 
religiousness of the Kaiser there can be no two 
opinions. The same is true of the wielders of the 
scimitar in Armenia. Atrocities are soon sanctified 
by concessions and railways in the interests of German 
expansion. 

Rudolf Eucken, one of the real forces in German 
thought, despite the homage paid to Bemhardi and 
Reventlow, has for long been recalling not only his 
own countrymen, but the mind of Europe, to a 
spiritual interpretation of life, to the creation of a 
new environment. For over two centuries, he tells 
us, the world has been at work creating a type of 
life which departs widely from that interpretation, 
and fundamentally from Christianity. This type 
became more antagonistic to the Christian faith in 
proportion as it gained confidence in itself, for it 
regarded this confidence as the outcome of man's 
nature, whereas Christianity teaches that the true 
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life emanates from man's relation to God, The merg- 
ence of German idealism in materialism has been 
the unfailing theme of English students of Deutschtum 
for well over a generation. If there is one man in 
Germany who stands for idealism as a working faith, 
in whatever new terms elucidated, it is Rudolf 
Eucken. In everything he has written, whether 
specifically on religion or not, his personal interest 
in current religious problems, his interpretation of 
life as, in the final quest, a spirituality, reveal the 
mind of a religious German of high intellectual 
power. And this typical German has supported acts 
of Terrorismus^ with the identical arguments used 
by Treitschke — that the main object of war is to 
destroy the moral standing of your enemy. 

The basic fact is that Germany has been caught, 
like every other country, in the undertow of a culture 
type which is a complex of material and spiritual 
forces, and of the latter many are non-Christian, some 
anti-Christian. Apart, however, from this general 
truth, the Lutheranism which Germany substituted 
for the spiritual sway of Rome always contained the 
uglier elements of Deutschtum within it, a hardness 
akin to that of militarism. 

Some months before the war I heard a memorial 
sermon in honour of some aviators who had been 
killed. The address was a glorification of the men 
who had added a new Macbtfaktar to the arms of the 
Fatherland, the invoking of God's blessing upon the 
German army and navy, an exposition of the divine 
purpose in engines of destruction. Bemhardi's 
biological theory was applied to religion and morals. 
"Some men occasionally express their conviction," 
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says Lafcadio Heam, ^' that we still worship Thor 
and Odin, the only difference being that Odin has 
become a mathematician, and that the Hammer 
Mjolnir is now worked by steam/' Since the war 
I have heard many utterances from the German 
Protestant pulpit. I can think of few that breathed 
a patriotism sanctified by religion in a tragic period. 
Almost without exception they ran up and down the 
gamut of anti-British or anti-Russian feeling, one and 
all marked by heaped-up wrath and denimciation of 
envious and unscrupulous opponents. The placards 
affixed to the church doors were in execrable taste. 
They spoke much of the tiickischer Angriff (spiteful 
attack) of the other nations, but hardly mentioned 
religion. Many utterances from German Protestant 
pulpits which have been reproduced in the English 
Press may appear to English readers exceptional and 
not representative of Germany's religious thinkers. 
But they are legitimate offspring of the German 
Geist. According to these reports, clergymen in Berlin 
and Leipzig quite recently declared that the Germans 
are chosen of God to punish the guilty, and unsparing 
destruction of life and property is often an instrument 
in doing His work. German atrocities are not so 
much the fniit of this teaching as a symptom of soul, 
because the Roman Catholics made little serious 
protest against outrages in Belgium, and I have heard 
German Catholics justify nearly every atrocity of 
which their country was guilty. Herein as far as I 
can judge since my return to England there has 
been a yawning gap between the religious attitudes to 
the war in the two countries. In Germany the 
attempt to win the people back to the Church and 
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make clerical capital out of a world at strife has 
been in essentials a plea for the recognition of the 
Prussian State Church as a bulwark of nationalism, 
and not of Christianity as an influence towards attain- 
ing an all-embracing brotherhood. In the English 
pacifists we have a type of mind that cannot accept 
any apologia for war supposed to issue from an 
ethical principle. It is a type compounded of religious 
and racial characteristics and hardly exists in Germany. 
I do not wish English people to imagine that in 
Germany the intense patriotism of the people has 
not been appealed to from the spiritual side. Time 
after time this has been declared to be a vital element 
in the titanic struggle. It is a holy war. But it is 
holy because the highest hope of humanity and its 
moral realities are wrapped up in the future of 
Deutschtum. This is not hyperbole. Germanism is 
itself a religion, and that is why in such a struggle 
Terrorismus becomes spiritualised, and the outer 
passions and blood lust are attuned to the inner 
heart of the great world-purpose. There has been 
a quickening of the national conscience. I go so far 
as to express the opinion that few who really knew 
Germany and the German spirit have been greatly 
surprised at the treatment accorded to Belgians or 
the methods of warfare practised by Germany's 
submarines, or even at the encouragement of the 
Turks in their sanguinary persecution of the 
Armenians. That is perhaps the heaviest indict- 
ment I have ever framed against Deutschtum. Those 
who had come into living contact with the German 
mind of highest type, and with German metaphy- 
sicians of whatever period, needed no theory of two 
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Gennanys to fall back upon in order to account for 
deeds of ^^ frightfulness." The war was in a very 
deep sense a heiliger Krieg. At home and in the field 
the Germans have shown, amid their outrages and 
^' frightfulness," the power of a false ideal to stdr 
men's minds to enthusiasm, and to bring them 
unhesitatingly, and even cheerfully, face to face with 
sacrifice. In 191 3 a writer who is regarded as an 
authority on Germany said that the people hated 
war and the very thought of it, that ^' more dreamy 
eyes " are seen there in a day than in any other 
European country in a month. ^^ Dreamy eyes " and 
soulfulness often conceal a nature that seeks self- 
realisation in bloody deeds. All histoty proves that. 
It is impossible to travel extensively about Germany 
without being reminded at every step of the part 
played by the sword in the national and religious life 
of the people. A few months before the Great War 
I passed over much of the ground near Breitenfeld 
and Liitzen, where, with the eye of history, one sees 
the chequered lines of religious and political motive 
run apparently at random in any direction, but in 
and through them all are traced the birth-throes of 
nationality — z mighty force in the upward march 
of our race. One thought of the triumph of Protes- 
tantism on those two historic sites, of its glorification 
by a Treitschke or a William II., of Leipzig and 1813, 
in the same vicinity, and asked, What of the vic- 
tories ? What constitutes a heretic in Germany 
to-day ? Is it an enemy of the ruling class or an 
enemy of religion ? We know that for a large section 
of the population only the economic interpretation 
of history explains anything. 
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In the beginning of 1909 I spent a few months at 
Hamm, in Westphalia, where one still shows a cannon 
ball embedded in the wall of an old Lutheran church, 
and said to have been fired in the Thirty Years' 
War. The stone cross at the entrance to the Marien- 
kirche in Berlin is also associated with memories 
of the same mighty upheaval. Protestants and 
Catholics are one to-day in Germany where the 
national interests are concerned, but it is well to turn 
back to those past pages and see the landmarks of 
the larger conflict which has not yet ceased. 

In the annals of Germany and of every other 
nation the darkest and most pathetic chapters are 
those which reveal the human soul at enmity with 
the primacy of man's freedom, '^ the master light of 
all our seeing." Such a soul is fighting a losing 
battle, and, like the spirit of revenge, VergeUungj so 
strong a feature in Deutschtunty it leads the race not 
one step onwards. A true faith knows no tolerance^ 
because tolerance means fair play to new thought, 
a recognition of others' claims, of altered conditions, 
and the Moloch of Teutonism imposes a true faith 
as dogmatically as an infallible Church. Professor 
Erich Marcks tells us in October, 1914, that the world- 
war means that the world-empire is on the way to 
self-realisation. But over a century previously 
Schiller makes the Countess Terzky declare that 
every nature that feels unison within has right on 
its side, and the only moral wrong is disharmony.^ 

^ ^ Dcnn Redit hat jeder df^ene Charakter^ 
Der i&beremitiiimit mit uch selbst, es giebt 
Kdn andrea Unrecht aU den Widenpnich.*' 

C' WaUenateins Tod," I., 7). 
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II. CREEDS, HERE8T-HUNTIMG, AND SECESSION IN 
GERMAN PROTESTANTISM TO-DAY.^ 

** The province of religion in the hunun toul ii like that of the Red 
Indians in America, which, depkfe or dkapptort as we may, is bcintg 
narrowed more and more ever/ year hy their white nei^boon." 

Datid FmxDBKicK SrmAusa in 1S71. 

" Most interest has centred round the agitation for an Awtritt ** (s ec essi o ni) 
'< from the Prussian Sute Church." 

Cbrisdube Freihtk^ January nth, f9i4 (reviewing the rdigiooa file 
of Germany for die preceding year). 

What comment on the first of these citations is 
oflFcred by the religious evolution of- Germany during 
the four decades that have passed since Strauss 
asked the question, ^^ Are we still Christians ? '' ? 
Perhaps the other — ^and it would be easy to lengthen 
the list — ^helps to answer this question. 

Anyone reading the German newspapers will 
notice daily some reference to the Austnttsbetoegung 
— ^that is, the organised movement to urge those who 
no longer accept the doctrines of the Prussian State 
Church to make a formal severance of their connec- 
tion with it. Unless those baptised in the Church 
thus formally declare their withdrawal (Justrit^j 
they remain members, and, in the case of those whose 
incomes exceed a certain sum, must pay the Church 
tax, though they may be members of die Monisten-- 
bund. It is only a few months since Professor 
Haeckel, the author of what has been called by his 
orthodox opponents ^'The Rationalist's Bible," 
ceased to be a member of the Prussian State Church ! 
The body of men working aggressively for the move- 
ment is the KatniUe Konfessionslos^ which is 

^ This section of this chapter originally appeared in the Hikk§n Jmtn^ 
July, 1914. 
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being actively supported by Professors Ostwald, 
Haeckely and Drews. Thousands of Social Democrats 
are also giving countenance to the movement. They 
make it quite clear, however, that the party is in no 
way officially connected with the Komitee^ that 
they have nothing to do with the Church as a reli- 
gious organisation, but only as a political force and 
a bulwark of Preussentum. 

The nominally Protestant population of Berlin is 
2,060,000. Last February, on a Sunday when 
numerous confirmations were to take place, there 
was a total attendance at the various Protestant 
churches of 35,000. In 191 3 Church taxes to the 
amount of 385,000 marks were collected by the city 
baUifis compulsorily after the issue of 116,776 
final notices. Since January ist, 1908, in Berlin 
alone 31)967 Protestants, 5,029 Roman Catholics, 
and 196 Jews have notified their Austritt. In several 
other large cities, particularly Hamburg, the move- 
ment is meeting with equal success. Formal ^^ with- 
drawal" from the Church is not easy. It involves 
no little trouble and loss of time ; it means incurring 
the bitter hostility of an influential section of the 
community. 

For some time the clerical party affected to regard 
the Austriusbewegung with contempt. It is not 
doing so now. A counter-movement has been 
organised. Sunday, January nth, was set apart 
in all the Berlin churches for special reference to 
the present agitation ; numerous public meetings 
are being held ; and a circular, ^^ Wie stellen Sie sich 
zur Austrittsbewegung ? '' has been spread broad- 
cast over the city. No one who hears and reads the 
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earnest exhortations to consolidate the still living 
powers in Protestant Germany, to co-operate in 
making the Prussian Church a living spiritual com- 
munity within the State, can fail to note the under- 
tone of misgiving that all is not weU. The most 
striking thing about the counter-*movement is the 
almost complete absence of suggestion of deeper 
questions underlying the agitation. 

The attitude of the authorities towards the Aus- 
triusbetvegung has been undignified to the last degree. 
Meetings arranged by the Komiteey the afiixing 
of placards to the public columns, the distribution 
of leaflets, have all been forbidden by the police. 
It has further been widely proposed that the small 
fee charged for recording the " withdrawal " should 
be raised. Some have suggested an amount as high 
as a hundred marks. This effort to retain in the 
Qiurch by compidsion those who have ceased to 
subscribe to its doctrines only helps the Komitee 
to prove its oft-repeated assertion — that the Prussian 
Church is a Zxoangskircbe ; that the authorities, 
unable to maintain real unity in the religious life 
of the people, are striving to shore up a tottering 
edifice. TTie Government has not strengthened 
the position of the Church even politically. There 
are certain kinds of warfare that can only be carried 
on by spiritual weapons. 

Protestant Christianity in Germany to-day pre- 
sents us with an attractive complex of spiritual 
forces. Religion has never been neglected in Prussia. 
In the schools it has always been assiduously instilled 
into the child-mind. Neither dissenters nor free- 
thinkers are allowed to withdraw their children 
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from this religious instruction, and many influen- 
tial journals are now making a vigorous demand for 
similar compulsory instruction in the continuation 
schools. No one who openly opposed the Christian 
religion would have any chance of obtaining a posi- 
tion in the Civil Service ; no one already in the 
service would look for promotion if he formally left 
the Church. Organised irreligion has contributed 
little to bring about the present situation. Until 
quite recently the number of avowed anti-Christians 
disclosed by official returns has been small, so small 
as to evoke the sneers of those whose religious 
enthusiasm exceeds their discretion. For statistics 
and figures are an artificial touchstone of a nation's 
soul. 

But the yeast has been at work deep down. For 
two centimes two main currents, one liberal, the 
other conservative, have been streaming through 
the Protestant world, not only in Germany, but in 
England, and the liberal current has been steadily 
gaining momentum. German thought and specu- 
lation have nourished it throughout its long course. 
The immediate source of the stream is usually found 
in the Jufkldrungy but the Aufklarung itself is only 
one of the large features of the Teutonic folk-mind. 

It would require a volume to give a history of the 
welter of "cases," charges of heterodoxy, in the 
Prussian State Church during recent years, but two 
of these " cases " have filled a large part of the popular 
mind. Under the law which had just been passed 
against erroneous teaching in religion, on June 24th, 
191 1, Dr. Karl Jatho, of Cologne, was called upon 
by the Consistory of the Prussian State Church to 
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resign his pastorate.^ The case went finally before 
the Oberkirchenratj the highest Protestant ecclesias- 
tical authority in Prussia, which confirmed the 
finding of the Consistory. From one end of his 
parish to the other Dr. Jatho's twenty years' care 
of his flock was known as few other men's in the 
Protestant Church. But his retention of the posi- 
tion was declared to be inconsistent with his open 
rejection of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 
Protest meetings in Cologne, Berlin, and other 
places, and the comments in a section of the Press, 
including many of the organs specifically devoted 
to religion, showed a widespread sympathy with 
'^ the heretical spirit of the Rhine." In Hesse alone 
eighty-one Protestant pastors expressed their regret 
at the decision of the Oberkirchenrat. The attitude 
of Professor Harnack, the greatest personality in 
German theology to-day, was peculiar throughout, 
and yet its very inconsistency indicated with won- 
derful clarity the trend of thought in German 
Protestantism. He also regretted the court's decision. 
But he could not think that any man whose theology 
excluded a personal God and an historical Christ 
was to be endured in the Prussian Church. ^' It 
would have been better if the proceedings had never 
been instituted." 

In August, 191 2, the Consistory likewise deposed 
Pastor Gottfried Traub, of Dortmund, one of the 
men chosen by Dr. Jatho to defend him. Nominally 
the charge against him was not heretical doctrine, 

^ One feeb a pathetic interest in mendooing that be died on Bfarch nth, 
10 1 3. A few months later his friend F. M. Schiele, another well-^mowik 
liberal theologian, who bad stood by him loyally thfougbout the proceed- 
ings, also died. 
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but defiance of the ecclesiastical authorities. His 
^' case " roused as much comment and opposition 
as Dr. Jatho's. The mass of publications on 
" Der Fall Jatbo " and " Der Fall Traub " which 
appeared within a space of about twelve months 
constitute a library in themselves. If these two men 
had stood alone the attention given to their ^^ cases " 
in the public Press would have been out of pro- 
portion to their importance. But everyone in 
Germany knew that they did not stand alone. 
Behind Drs. Jatho and Traub was ranged a very 
large party which represented a force long latent in 
the Church. That is why the " cases " were the 
subject of lengthy polemics in which the most 
eminent intellects in Germany took part. 

More recent " cases " are those of Pastors Fuchs 
and Heydorn. The former was unanimously chosen 
by the Dortmund parish to succeed Pastor Traub ; 
but as he had expressed in quite unmistakable 
terms his sympathy with Drs. Jatho and Traub, 
the Munster Consistory would not confirm the 
appointment. Pastor Heydorn was a member of 
the Hamburg branch of the MonisUnbundy and 
gave regidar ethical instruction to the children 
of members. 

These cases, the party discussions which they 
have aroused, and the Austrittsbewegung throw a 
sinister light on both the interior and the exterior of 
the Prussian Church. Quite recently Professor 
Troeltsch said, speaking of German Protestants 
and their attitude towards Confessions : ^^ All that 
we can say with certainty is that we are not Catho- 
lics." Professor Wach is equally definite on this 
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head : " There is not in the Protestant Church any 
fair-minded, serious-thinking Christian who subscribes 
unconditionally to the letter of the Confessions." A 
religious faith which doctrinally stands for any- 
thing so indeterminate will feel restraint and diffi- 
culty in any organisation, be the eflFort of the State 
to hold it together ever so energetic. This was the 
ugly paradox with which the ecclesiastical authorities 
in Prussia were confronted : Was it better to have 
Drs. Jatho and Traub in the Church, or to expel 
them and retain hundreds of others with the same 
views but powerless to express them ? What were 
the views of these two exponents of ** liberal " 
Christianity ? Pastor Traub rejects utterly the 
Apostolic Confession of Faith ; he b unsparing in 
his denunciation of dogmatic theology. His hold 
on belief in a personal God is far from tight.^ Dr. 
Jatho called himself a panhentheist. In his replies 
to six questions to which he was asked to give ^' defi- 
nite answers," he declared that he did not believe 
in " an external creating God," that " every age 
must create its own Christ anew in accordance with 
its new ideals and hopes and aspirations." His 
" Christianity " was, in short, an academic religion, 
an sestheticism clothed in the garb of New Testament 
symbolism — ^what is called here a Bildungsreligion. 

The author of " The Riddle of the Universe," a 
member of the Prussian State Church, a leading 
pastor in Hamburg, a member of the MonisUnbund, 
whose official organ, Das Monistiscbe Jahrbunderiy 
contains every month articles which nine men out 
of ten who call themselves Christians would certainly 

^ See hit book " StaaUkirchentuin oder Volkakirche *' (191 1), p. 13. 
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regard as vigorously anti-Christian — can a similar 
spectacle be found outside Germany ? Truly the 
unrest in the religious life of Prussia is no fiction of 
the newspapers. Many assert, however, that this is 
a healthier sign than the security bom of a ^^ safe 
theology.'* It remains a fact, nevertheless, that to 
most sincere — not conventional — Christians the whirl 
within German Protestantism is a source of gloomy 
foreboding. Protestants cannot deplore their " un- 
happy factions " as a hindrance to unified Christian 
belief and in the same breath welcome them as 
signs of vitality. At the beginning of last year a 
clergyman in the Prussian Church, greatly beloved 
by his congregation as well as respected by the public 
at large, told me that the Church was committing a 
fatal blunder in trying to exclude men like Drs. Jatho 
and Traub, that those who could not accept the 
Christ without subscribing to such legends as imma- 
culate conception and miracles were the worst apolo- 
gists for Christianity. But is it possible to regard 
the pastors whom the ecclesiastical authorities have 
deposed in the light of martyrs i At one of the 
meetings to protest against the Jatho decision the 
question was asked. Can a sincere Christian remain 
in a Church which has room for Dr. Jatho i One 
cannot but respect the asker of that question, which 
was not met by the chairman. There was much 
rhetoric about the right to free religious development 
being inborn and God-given, " no man or assembly 
of men has a right to take it away," all of which 
may be true but does not touch the core of the 
subject. Does " spiritual freedom " confer upon any- 
one, lay or cleric, the " right " to stay in the Church 
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after he has ceased to accept its teachings, the 
^^ right " to believe what he likes and openly avow 
such belief while remaining a member of a religious 
community which has subscribed to a confession of 
faith ? What right, then, still adheres in a Christiaii 
body } Can a Qxrist ideal, identified with the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, be substituted for the 
historical person of Jesus Christ without funda- 
mentally overturning Christianity as a spiritual 
religion ? 

Within the past five and a half years I have visited 
many German Protestant churches in town and 
country. The large imposing edifices in Berlin 
(St. Immanuel's), Bremen (Cathedral), and Ham- 
burg (St. Nicholas) presented pictures of pathetic 
emptiness, and even then compulsion accoimted 
for most of the attendants — ^the military, theological 
students, boys and girls from institutions. In the 
large cities the few Protestant preachers who can 
still draw a congregation owe their popularity to 
their eloquence, their command of a refined literary 
style, and — their unsound doctrine. In small places 
like Schwerte and Ahlen I found the churches well 
filled. But here, too, and throughout the country 
districts any man or woman over fifty years of age 
will tell the visitor who seems genuinely interested 
in the township that " the old time piety,'* with 
family prayers and Bible*-reading, is more than on 
the wane. 

At no time within the past half-century has the 
Prussian Church been a Volkskirxbe in the strict 
meaning of the term. It has never had within this 
period a fast hold on the common people in the 
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cities. The nominally " Protestant ** among them 
have been indifferent to religion ; the Catholics have 
been loyal supporters of their own Church and of the 
Centre in politics. Nor has there been any variety 
of spiritual life in Protestant Germany correspond- 
ing to that in Great Britain, where the Established 
Qiurch is confronted by an army of Dissenters, and 
the very rivalry between the two prevents stagnation. 
What then does the Prussian State Church repre*- 
sent ? The question cannot be answered offhand 
in one word, but, whatever else it stands for, it cer- 
tainly represents the upper class — ^not exactly what 
is called in England *^ society," but the officials who 
rule the country. This does not mean that it has 
never represented any other class. In its history 
it has exercised immeasurable influence over the 
national life, but to-day it is little more than a link 
in a social and political chain, a constituent element 
in the State ^organisation, but one which only reflects 
a part of the heart of the nation. In fine, it is the 
political-religious side of Preussentunu Now, the 
indifference of the mass of the people towards this 
Church is crystallising more and more into a living 
hostility, and this without any propaganda by 
Socialist leaders.^ Several causes combine to 
produce this feeling, (i) The working class is 
becoming increasingly convinced that Oiristianity 
has moved somewhat from its primitive ideals and 
has been misused to bolster up the Prussian' State 

^ The attadb on the Soculvt party as the ipring of the Austriu move- 
ment are unjustified The par^ resolved on December 20th, 191 3, in most 
outspoken terms, to give no aid of any kind to the agitation : llie party 
dedmes emphatically to allow its oiganisations to be used to further this 
movement* 
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idea. (2) The mass of the people is growing more and 
more into the consciousness of a gap between the 
" modern " world-view and the world-view of the 
dogmatic system which they were taught by Church 
and school. (3) The conviction that those who have 
inwardly broken with the Church are morally bound 
to declare their Austritt is strengthening throughout 
all classes. 

^ « Protestantism began to break up from the day 
it was formulated." That statement focuses Roman 
Catholic criticisms of the present situation in Prussia. 
The Jesuit priest, the Rev. Father A. M. Rump, in 
a recent penetrative criticism of Dr. Jatho and his 
views, thinks it in the highest degree improbable 
that Protestantism will ever again become a vital 
force in the national life of Germany.^ But was any 
form of Christianity ever completely assimilated by 
the Northern European ? In spite of much pious 
sentiment about the universality of Christianity — 
and the note has been sounded as loudly in Protestant 
Germany as anywhere else — ^among the Northern 
races, this religion remains an exotic which a thousand 
years have not been able to acclimatise. Christianity 
broke upon them with what purported to be new 
light on Nature and man, his origin and destiny. 
Men were equal before one Father over all races and 
nations. But Christianity came loaded with Judaism, 
a ^^ jealous God," religious tribalism, and it was this 
element that Northern Europe seized upon when 
Luther and the Reformers, by " purifying " Chris- 
tianity, gave it the chance. These men were revert- 
ing to the original mind of their race — ^that mind 

^ ** Stimmen aus Maria-Laach** (1914)1 Heft 5, pp. 51 1, 512. 
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in which the Berserker and the mystic are still striv- 
ing for the mastery. 

It is usual in certain quarters of Germany to 
underrate the extent to which the changed intellectual 
outlook is responsible for the falling away from 
Christian ideas and ideals of the mass of the people. 
** The sweeping tide of rationalism," it is energeti- 
cally asserted, is only an everyday phrase which 
represents a side glance in a wider survey. Anti- 
Christianity as an intellectual movement has spent 
its force, and materialism is bankrupt. How many 
people either know or care one jot about the Higher 
Criticism, about the date or authorship of Isaiah ? 
And yet the sojourner in Germany to-day will have 
to listen to many tirades against ^^ materialism," 
not the scientific monism of Haeckel, but that form 
of materialism which is identified with a feeling of 
satisfaction in the present life. Much of the denun- 
ciation is very cheap. This satisfaction is bom of 
the achievement of the age. In the last analysis the 
intellectual outlook remains the efiicient cause of 
the present religious unrest. With the new Weltan- 
schauung has come a tendency to stress the value 
of this world as an end in itself. Everywhere, but 
pre-eminently in Germany, science has given many 
thinkers — and these not the least aspirant to high 
ideals of truth — b, confidence in facing problems, 
" ultimate " or otherwise, which previous ages did 
not possess, and it has brought with it an attitude of 
strict objectivity before the whole realm of thought, 
religious and secular. When man's outlook on 
" ultimate problems " underwent a profound change 
this in itself constituted a new culture type with 
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which Christianity has ever since been trying to com- 
pete. Throughout the Austriusbewegung and the 
other movements ensuing from the present turmoil 
the Church par^, seeing nothing but destructive 
forces at work, has entirely overlooked the positive 
impulses building up a new spiritual world. 

^' Mere intellect can never satisfy the religious 
soul." In Germany leading thinkers have always 
proclaimed, and are still proclaiming, not in the 
byways, but in every seat of learning, that intellect 
alone is inadequate to give life its fullest and 
worthiest content. But can any religious ^' satis- 
faction '' grow out of a system when it once fails to 
satisfy that instinctive love of truth which has 
always characterised the finest minds ? ^^ Wahrhaft 
leben heisst wahrhaft denken.'* This is the meaning 
of the world-process for Fichte. The ceaseless 
striving forward of the mind and the idea of freedom 
are an identity. 

Neither the world-view of the Roman Church nor 
that of the Bible has ever satisfied any great German 
thinker. In spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary during the past two years, the Austriusbewegung 
was originally mainly a religious, not a political, 
movement. Some of those supporting it belong to the 
finest minds in Germany, and a large proportion of 
those who have declared their "withdrawal" are 
recruited from the middle class, that is increasing 
every day as the country becomes industrialised. 
There has been a moral revolt against State pressure 
in religion, and against the network of insincerity 
which can reconcile offhand the Christian WeUan- 
scbauung with the scientific and adjust it to advanc- 
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ing thought by " restatements *' of essential positions 
and theories of a progressive revelation. 

It is not easy for a strong partisan to hold the 
scales evenly between the various types of mind 
struggling for sway in the religious world of Germany. 
The devout Catholic, sensitive to all criticism of his 
faith, more convinced that his Church has her eyes 
fixed on God, and that God has His fiixed on her, 
than that he himself sees anything at all — ^what is 
the meaning to him of '^ conscientiousness " in those 
that fight her as the historic foe of mental freedom ? 
Hardly less difiicult is it for the defender of the State 
Church as a prop of Preussentum to sympathise 
either with the " intellectual doubter " or with 
those to whom the State connection is repugnant as 
being inimical to vital religion — those who seek to 
found "a free Church in a free commonwealth." 
" Religion," argues such a defender, " is an affair 
of the whole people and cannot be separated from a 
State which is ordained of God. Prussia is not a 
commonwealth." Lastly, the men to whom anti- 
Christianity has become a creed, men driven to 
reprisals by persecution, will direct their attention 
to that side of a religion of which they have had most 
intimate experience. About two years ago, when 
Drs. Jatho and Traub were lecturing in various 
parts of Germany, they were frequently asked why, 
holding the views they did, they wanted to remain 
in the Prussian State Church. The question " leaps 
to the eyes." For all that, it was impossible for any 
fair-minded individual who heard their answers not 
to feel that both men were convinced that they were 
doing a useful work within the Church. 
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" Can we still be Christians ? " is a question which 
Professor Eucken has asked recently. He himself, 
after much defining and reconstructing, answers it 
in the a&mative. But it is as clear as noonday that 
Eucken's spiritual philosophy is to some extent 
coloured by his own early Christian training, to 
which he refers, not without a touch of pathos, in 
the preface to the book having that question for its 
title. Can Christianity rise to the new knowledge 
and the new aspirations and still develop true to type? 
Can the modem man over whom the spiritual and 
cultural needs of our age exert a living influence call 
himself a Christian, in the New Testament sense, 
without self-deception ? Lastly, when Professor 
Eucken answers these questions does he under- 
stand by them what the ordinary man would under- 
stand ? 



CHAPTER XXII 



" FRIGHTFULNESS " AS AN INCIDENTAL 



" Beliebt oder unbeliebt, es kann una gleich sein." (** Liked or dis- 
liked, it is all the tame to u«.") 

PKorBSSOK RoBSRT Jannisch in December^ 19 14. 

Since the period of European history inaugurated 
by August, 1 914, I have said more than once, first 
to fellow-prisoners in the Ruhleben concentration 
camp, and afterwards to the editors of influential 
journals in England, that nothing that Germany 
has done in the way of ^* frightfulness " has caused 
me the least shred of surprise. That remark was 
received by some of my hearers with an air of scep- 
ticism. Louvain, the Lusitaniay the sinking of hos- 
pital ships, the gruesome revelations of Wittenberg 
— ^Kriiger's " staggering humanity " is thrown en- 
tirely into the shade by the deeds of the land of 
philosophers. It was just because I knew that 
Germany was a land of philosophers that I was not 
surprised at the " frightfulness." Many years' study 
of German history and the German national character 
underlay my lack of astonishment. For one will 
not grasp the mentahty of the German, the dreamy- 
eyed German, except after a long sojourn and a 
real effort to observe mind and manners working 
under various conditions. For about two years my 
own intercourse with Germans was largely with a 
class which in most countries stands above vulgar 

ua 
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speaks on the side of Germans, it must be observed 
to the letter. It speaks against them, it is a fiction. 
The last Berlin note on the Baralong affair -was 
through and through characteristic. No charges 
made against German combatants could be investi- 
gated by neutrals; they must be dealt with by 
Germany's " own competent authorities." Where 
this arbitrariness is strong in an individual or a 
nation, failure to achieve the object aimed at usually 
results in something akin to ^^ frightfidness." It is 
not always easy to say in Germany how far the 
millions of citizens are or are not ranged behind the 
politicians on any given question. It is worth 
noting, however, that at the beginning of March, 
1916, in the Reichstag discussion on von Tirpitz's 
resignation, the Catholic Centre clamoured more 
loudly than any other party for " renewed activity " 
in the submarine campaign. The Centre is mainly 
recruited from the South. 

No matter what social class the German belongs 
to, there is about him hardly a particle of that high 
chivalry expressed in the old French adage noblesse 
oblige. The hereditary military caste knows as little 
about that spirit, whicli animated the fighting class 
in other countries, as the poorest peasant. In the 
same way they cannot define " gentleman " or fit 
the idea into any system of ethics or philosophy. 
A Kukur which consists, to a considerable extent, 
in a proclamation of the decadence of other nations 
must find insurmountable difficulties in attempting 
to co-operate with the " culture ** of the world at 
large. Perhaps this absence of a common ground 
between Germanism and other forms of " culture *' 
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helps to explain why the Germans so curiously mis- 
interpret the mind of every other nation. I remember ' 
reading in the German newspapers thrilling accounts 
of the wild trepidation caused by the Zeppelin raids on 
England. Since I arrived here I have not met a single 
individual that is " frightened.^^ German Vergeltung 
(" retaliation ") and " frightfulness " are in exactly 
the same category of vicious stupidity. Doomed in 
the nature of things to fail, they must be supported 
by further similar acts, and so on in an accelerated 
ratio till national demoralisation is complete. 

" Frightfulness " also exemplifies, in a highly 
instructive way, one of the most deep-seated charac- 
teristics in the whole make-up of the German — ^his 
duplicity and lack of directness. The explanations 
of Teutonic methods of warfare, much more than the 
facts, enable us to diagnose the Teutonic mentality. 
The German is far-seeing. He prepares the way for 
what he intends to do himself by accusations of 
similar conduct on the part of his opponents. This 
was his method of procedure when he decided to use 
poisonous gas and to raid defenceless towns. The 
defence set up against the charges made by Cardinal 
Mercier also revealed the nature of Germanism very 
clearly. At first the Germans said that he raised 
questions which had nothing to do with religion. 
Then he asked for the appointment of a tribunal to 
investigate certain definite charges. They replied 
that military law was not concerned with " purely 
historical " questions. 

Prussian " frightfulness " existed long before the 
present war. The expropriation law in Prussian 
Poland, the flogging of Polish school-children for 
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refusing to say their prayers in German, the oppres- 
sive system of passports and the attempted sup- 
pression of the French language in Alsace, the 
Kaiser's command to the members of the expedition 
embarking for China '* to take no prisoners," were 
in spirit just as much '^ frightfulness '' as the firing 
of Louvain. I do not say that in the expression of 
this spirit every German was identified with the 
Kaiser and Bemhardi and the university professors, 
but in studying any country and the opinions ivhich 
seem to prevail in it some individuals stand out as 
embodying collective ideas which shape the nation's 
destinies, and where the interests of DeMschtuwt can 
be furthered very few Germans will be foimd ready 
to repudiate those ideas^ When — ^before the war — 
the submarines and airships were reaching a high 
stage of development^ there was universal acclaim 
of the new " might factors/' new weapons in Ger- 
many's scientific armoury. For the past eighteen 
months Germans, with a near s^proach to unanimity, 
have insisted, that they are ^igaged in '^ a war of 
ideals." The driving force behind ideals depends 
for its results on the extent to which the nation as a 
whole is permeated with them. Has any ideal of 
Prussianised Germany influenced the lives of the 
people at large ? One may answer in all fairness that 
the apotheosis of force and efficiency and the view 
that it is the natural destiny of Germany to impose 
her system and.organisadon upon a decadent or half- 
developed world, coupled with a more or less vague 
sense of race superiority, have animated a large 
part of the community* There is no word in the 
English language to represent Kuitur. But if we 
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speak of Deutschtum as the pure blood we may say 
that Kultuf is the effect produced upon it by Prussian 
training. We see the German conscience arrayed 
against the conscience of the rest of the world in a 
" war of ideals," and we shall never understand the 
German spirit and gauge its qualities unless we can 
appreciate those ideals and refuse to be misled by 
any narrow interpretation of acts of ^^ frightfulness.'' 
German organisation has for its end the making of 
machines rather than human beings* Its spirit, the 
Organisationsgeist which one hears so much of in 
Germany, has made routine a thing divorced from 
life and that generous humanism which is at the base 
of what we call culture. To achieve its world^mission 
the machine mind is easily justified of high ethics 
in laying waste on a large scale, in committing deeds 
which may cause a decadent world to shiver, but 
which in reality are precursors of that fuller organi- 
sation on which Kukur rests. That is why ^* fright- 
fulness " is only an incidental; The poet Gleim 
proudly declared that Prussia was the modern 
Sparta, and as long as Prussian loyalty and its 
frenzied patriotism were confined to Prussia they 
were matters that did not seem to concern Europe at 
large. But military prowess enabled this Prussia 
to impose her will on Germany, and a Prussianised 
Germany now looks to a continuation of this prowess 
to impose her will on the world. Hence Grermany's 
attitude towards the world, and her own relation to 
it as exemplified in " frightfulness," would be con- 
firmed by further successes. In that sense Bernhardi 
is right in proclaimiAg "worW-^power or downfall" 
as the end of German policy. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

CHILD SUICIDE IN GERMANY^ 

The Australian child, like the American, has been 
often represented by visitors as forward, precocious, 
self-assertive, disrespectful to his elders, always in 
evidence when he is not wanted, immodestly inter- 
rupting and correcting his parents and teachers, and 
doing many other things distinctly un-£uropean. 
It is possible, even probable, that there is a modicum 
of truth in the charge. But if we look at the German 
small boy or girl we find the antithesis of all the 
above characteristics. It is the antithesis of a 
military caste system to a pure democracy. Where 
the individual counts for little by the side of govern- 
ment and authority, the child will count for little, 
hardly for an entity at all, by the side of parent and 
teacher. The child is not only father to the man : he 
is father to the nation, and the best medium for the 
study of the national psychology. 

The struggle now going on in Prussia to control 
the youth of both sexes after they leave school shows 
that the State is determined not to relax its efEorts 
to exercise rigorous discipline over its citizens from 
infancy to old age. The Association Law, passed in 
1909, forbade youths under eighteen years of age 
from joining any political league. It was really, of 
course, directed against the Socialists. The move- 

^ This chapter fint appeared in the Caniemparwy Re9U»j December, 1913* 
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ment called the Jugendpfiege (" care of youth ") now 
being vigorously encouraged by the rulers of the 
country — ^it is receiving financial support from the 
Government — ^is especially aimed at fostering a mili- 
tary spirit in the Fatherland's young men. " Stir- 
ring accounts of heroic deeds in the field will be used 
to inculcate a martial spirit, and the youths will listen 
to inspiriting stories of war." 

Are the fruits of this suppression of individuality, 
of all this discipline and regimentation, better than 
the fruits of equality and free play, firstly as seen 
in the child himself, secondly as seen in the developed 
man ? Is the American or Australian child less 
interesting, less social, less good-natured in matters 
that go to the heart, than the German child ? Is 
the full-grown American or Australian, man or 
woman, more brusque and domineering than the 
full-grown German ? 

Dr. Fritz Berolzheimer said in 1910 that in recent 
years the number of suicides by school-children had 
increased '^ in a degree that could only be called 
uncanny." * Since then the cases have gone on in- 
creasing in a greater ratio than ever, and the matter 
is now seriously exercising the minds of German 
professors, schoolmasters, and doctors. The news- 
papers, too, have had a good deal to say on the 
subject lately. Some of them have said it sensation- 
ally. They have made sweeping charges against the 
schools and schoolmasters, fixing the guilt ofEhand, 
without the least effort to see where or how far it is 
fixable. Belief in the omnipotence — ^for good or 
evil — of the pedagogic art is the German's besetting 

^ ** In gendezu anheimllcher Weiie." 
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weakness. Professor Albert Eulenberg, Dr. Hoche, 
of the Freiburg High School, and many others, have 
collected statistics and dealt, if not exhaustively, 
at least minutely, with certain aspects of the subject 
Apart, however, from a vague general agreement 
that both the school system and the parents aie 
more or less to blame for some of the cases, the views 
or theories advanced, even by experts, do not always 
coincide. Professor Eulenberg says that in the 
twenty-three years 1883 — 1905 diere were 1,221 
child suicides in Prussia alone, and since the latter 
date they have increased considerably. At Easter 
last year, just after the annual school examinations, 
eleven cases were reported from Berlin, Griesheini, 
and Jena in about a fortnight, making twenty-moe 
cases that I noted in the papers within seven months, 
and this number falls short of the total. Of the 1,221 
cases investigated by Professor Eulenberg ovtf 
300 could not be accounted for in any way, 160 were 
definitely traceable to an inherited condition or 
temperament morally and physically morbid, 378 
to fear of punishment, and only 54 to dread of 
examinations or failure to pass examinations. Of 
the remaining 300 some were possibly due to harsh 
treatment on the part of parents, guardians, ctf 
teachers, and some to bad reports from school con- 
cerning the pupils' work or conduct. A few of the 
more recently reported cases have been traced to 
love affairs. At one time the Scbu$tdliteratur 
(" Buffalo Bill " and " Nat Pinkcrton " books) came 
in for a large share of the blame. Owing, however, 
to the vigorous agitation carried on against this 
'* literature '' since 1908, its sale h^s gone down 
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remarkably, while the suicides show a decided 
increase, so that it can hardly be said that the con- 
nection between the two has been finally established, 
or at any rate that it is as close as the denouncers 
of these books have represented. The victims — 
that is the word applicable to many of these cases — 
are nearly always boys. But one of the last cases 
reported was that of a girl of fourteen years of age, 
and here the Schundliteratur does seem to have been 
responsible. According to a letter written to a school 
companion, this unfortunate child had made up her 
mind to have '^ as glorious a death '' as the heroine 
of the story. 

In a fair number of these cases, either the school 
system— ^not necessarily the teachers or inspectors, 
who are only following official regulations — or the 
parent must bear some of the responsibility. I have 
before me now reports of three cases in July, 1912, 
which are thoroughly typical : — 

^' The boy, who was twelve years of age, had been missing 
for three weeks. At last his father found him and dragged 
him to school." 

" The boy*' (also twelve years old) "was very nervous and 
backward in his studies." 

** The cause of this sad event is supposed to be the approach- 
ing end of the school term and the fear of bad reports." (Here 
the boy was thirteen years old.) 

In what respect are the parents contributory causes ? 
Naturally, they want their boys to reach the standard 
of scholarship of the average pupil, and this is 
especially noticeable in the case of the boys attend- 
ing the High Schools. Their parents want them to 
pass the highest form, to hold the certificate exempt- 
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ing them from more than one year's military service, 
and, above all, the certificate entitling them to enter 
the University. Whether the boy is, without midue 
forcing, capable of accomplishing these tasks or not, 
is a question which, in some cases apparently, either 
does not enter the heads of the parents, or, if it does, 
any objections that suggest themselves are subordi- 
nated to their vanity. From my own experience I 
could give several instances. A quite recent one was 
characteristic. Here the father had, for some reason 
best known to himself, concluded that his son must 
become a doctor, and there was an end of the matter 
as far as he was concerned, but not as far as the boy 
was concerned. He had no taste for the profession, 
and hated the work preparatory thereto which was 
being forced upon him. Even if after much toil 
and many heartburnings he passed all the examinar 
tions, he would be hardly hkely to shine in a pro- 
fession to which he felt a strong aversion. Yet this 
most valuable time of his life, which might be spent 
in preparation for good work in some commercial 
pursuit to which the boy's tastes inclined, was being 
wasted— or worse. The learning of subjects for 
which a boy or girl has no taste will not be furthered 
either by the persuasion of the cane or the gentler 
solicitation of the coach, and the only result of these 
processes is that the child is distressed by being 
dragged along a path in which he knows that success 
is impossible. Too many youths are sent to the Higli 
School who, with the best will and greatest energy) 
can never reach the desired goal, and many of these^ 
who might have done credit to themselves, their 
parents, and their teachers as tradesmen or in some 
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agricultural or business occupation, are shut up in 
a forcing-house, pushed from class to class, often 
also set to work under high pressure at home, till at 
last outraged nature can stand the strain no longer 
and somediing snaps. 

Of course the school is defending itself from the 
serious charges made against it. The teachers say 
that they are well aware that the knowledge of an 
impending examination often casts a gloom over 
both the staff and the classes, but that they are not to 
blame either for the examinations or for the fact 
that some of the pupils fail to pass, though the 
failures, if over a certain percentage, are liable to do 
them serious injury. They did not frame the rules 
and regulations, and are not responsible for the 
rigid red-tape of the department, all of which weighs 
as heavily upon them as upon the children. In view 
of the extravagant praise of the German schools 
heard in so many quarters of the world, I should 
like to urge as strongly as possible one or two points, 
arising partly out of my own experience and partly 
from a close study of German methods, more espe- 
cially as Germany herself is beginning to show some 
signs of discontent with the barrack-like drill and 
routine of her school system. 

(i) Neither the effort nor the capacity of a boy or 
girl can always be estimated, even approximately, 
from reports and examinations. Special work for 
examination purposes is nearly always feverish and 
injurious to the physical and mental health of the 
student, whose time should be devoted to the sure 
acquisition of knowledge through steady and deli- 
berate work. The system of cramming is nearly as 
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bad in Germany, where examinations are conducted 
by the school, as in England and Australia, where 
they are conducted by the University. A special 
coach is employed ; he reviews the work of the year, 
finds out, from previous papers set or by other 
means, the teachers' and examiners' fads as far as 
possible, eliminates questions not likely to be asked, 
sets a few test papers, and tells the examinee exactly 
how to attack them* Broad and systematic work 
is the very thing to be avoided. On April I3tli, 1912, 
Professor Guilitt, referring to three recent cases of 
boy suicide and to overwork in the schools, said : — 

^' The matter is transparently clear. These three highly- 
gifted hard-working youths, who, it appears from all evidence^ 
might have won significance for the culture of the people^ 
have fallen a prey to a rigid school system.'* 

Several years previously Professor Paulsen had drawn 
attention to the ^^ almost unbearable burden placed 
on weaker shoulders" by excessive home work and 
the rigorous preparation for the Abiturienten certi- 
ficates, as well as to the prejudicial effect even on 
the more robust minds. Moreover, much of the work 
forced upon those preparing for the professions is 
unnecessary. In these days, when we hear so much 
of overstrain and the increased nervous susceptibility 
of the age, and when it is becoming more and more 
recognised that the child's energy must be conserved, 
it is preposterous to compel those who have no incli- 
nation towards such studies to take a difficult course 
of Latin and Greek, that is, to make these subjects 
compulsory for examinations which are to be the 
entrance to a course of study in some science. 
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" Liberal culture " — ^with which phrase, however, 
a good deal of cant is sometimes associated — may 
remain the foundation of professional studies equally 
under a system which allows a wide range of optional 
subjects. 

(2) The apparently dull child often has good think- 
ing power, which cannot concentrate on the school 
book. Difficult as it may be in some cases to dis- 
criminate — and it is impossible to draw an absolute 
line of demarcation — there seems to be a mental 
difference of kind rather than degree between the 
backward, that is, slow-developing, child and one 
that is really feeble-minded. Mere precocity is too 
often regarded as a sign of higher mental endowment. 
'* Dull " students sometimes distinguish themselves 
in after-life as inventors and path-finders in the 
sciences and professions ; some of the " brilliant " 
scholars are little heard of after they leave school and 
the university. Inaptitude in one direction, what- 
ever value may have been set upon that particular 
direction by examiners and theorists whose minds 
have been cast in one mechanical mould, it is now 
being more and more insisted upon, is often compen- 
sated for by natural aptitude in other directions, 
which may be trained to become of equal value to 
the nation. 

(3) Only those who enter upon the work with their 
whole soul and with some sense of responsibility 
should ever receive a call to teach and control children, 
and their number is not so large as some people 
imagine. A cheap university degree and the other 
paper and parchment witnesses to proficiency should 
be no passport to the teacher's dais. Not only must 
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the teacher be fitted by nature to enter into the life 
of the child, but he must appreciate the vast difference 
between developing the mind and stuffing the brain. 
No one with the most elementary knowledge of 
German education can dispute the thoroughness of 
the German teacher's training, and what is somewhat 
vaguely called " child psychology " will in future 
form an important part of the preparatory studies 
in some of the training colleges. This artificial 
equipment of the teacher is not likely to be neglected, 
but it is not enough in itself. A gardener that loves 
his work, though he may know nothing whatever of 
botany, will produce far better results than the most 
scientific botanist who has no love for practical 
gardening. How can we explain the fact that 
children under one teacher make good progress, 
while under another who has equal or better paper 
qualifications they attain only poor results in the same 
subjects ? Under the one the child's work becomes 
interesting or even joyous ; under the other it becomes 
a source of distress and weariness of the soul. The 
mechanical rigidity of Germany's present school 
system is entirely opposed to the ideas of her own 
great pedagogue, Friedrich Frdbel, the pupil of 
Pestalozzi and founder of the kindergarten. And long 
before Dottoressa Montessori, Hilstorff declared that 
children, if trained from their earliest years, can be 
led to a high degree of self-control without repressive 
measures, and that the best school is not that in 
which the child receives the most information, but 
that in which he is set to work out for himself to the 
full the realisation of his own personality. With 
the best intention in the world, the naturally inapt 
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teacher is liable to misjudge certain indications of 
feebleness on the intellectual side, and on the moral 
side to magnify forms of waywardness into serious 
defects. A well-trained and apt teacher will notice 
signs of fatigue and act accordingly, and he will 
recognise irritability and inattention as, in many 
cases, evidence of nervous trouble. What is needed 
is more individual treatement for the child, and less 
and less stress on the principle of authority as a 
factor in education. Instead of over-burdening the 
child by a display of his own power, the intelligent 
and gifted teacher will lead him along grooves that 
make for self-active thought. 

(4) Home work should be reduced to a minimum. 
Some boys and girls should never be asked to do these 
tasks at all. In any case the amount of the work to 
be done after school should be allotted according 
to the individual characteristics, the ability and 
physical health, of the pupil. 

(5) The spirit of the school in Germany is not free 
enough, and there is not enough comradeship between 
master and scholar. In the schools, as in every 
other sphere of political, social, and administrative 
activity, the German-Prussian system is peculiarly 
liable to the injurious discipline of repression, which, 
instead of implanting manliness and strength of 
character in the young scholar, as some old time 
German theorists imagine, is the deadliest foe to the 
development of a robust will and self-expression. 
The strength of the German school is its weakness. 
Absolute control by the State, unifying all educa- 
tional policy, has spared the country the public 
scandal existing in Australia under which the most 
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illiterate individual may styk himself *' Reverend " 
or add the letters *^ M.A/' to his name and start a 
college. But it has given Germany a hideboond 
system that exerts a sterilising influence, and tlic 
recognition of this fact by some German educadoB- 
alists is now directing much attention to the study 
of primary and secondary educaticm ia English- 
speaking countries. One recent German visitor to 
England spoke enthusiastically of the influence ti 
the English master over his pupils as directive rather 
than repressive, and the extent of that influence, 
which, instead of remaining confined to school nvork 
and discipline, reached to the boy's whole outlook 
on life. German pedagogy has had a profound 
influence on methods of teaching throughout the 
world, but in Great Britain this influence has been 
abstract rather than concrete ; it has been confined 
to methods of teaching; its effects have been felt 
only within the system itself — ^as far as there is a 
system — and not upon organised education as a 
whole. What Great Britain wants is not Germany's 
cast*iron organisation, which cannot be reproduced 
in England, and which, if it could, would do more 
harm than good, but a wider recognition of the valoe 
of education to the nation, such a national ideal and 
control of the whole educational system as will 
prevent quacks from defrauding the parent and 
injuring the child, and the encouragement of science, 
which has hitherto occupied a too subordinate 
position as compared with the importance assigned 
to the classical and literary side of education. 

(6) Church and clergy weigh far too heavily o& 
the school in Germany, and the pressure on thi 
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teachers inevitably passes to the boys ' and girls. 
I think that even an elaborate system of " moral 
instruction," as demanided by some advocates of 
purely Secular schods, would also tend to have a 
depressing effect on the child mind. One " scheme 
of instruction in ethics and civics " that I have seen 
is quite embracive. The child is to be led by different 
stages to a thorough grasp of his relation to 

(a) himself (personal ethics) ; 

(b) his fellows (social ethics) ; 
(r) his country (national ethics) ; 
(d) the world (the higher altruism). 

Each of these headings is subdivided to show virtues 
to be cultivated and ideals to be aimed at. Lessons 
and wall-sheets will bring home to the young 
scholar 

(a) the effect of honesty, truthfulness, purity, on 

character ; 

(b) the necessity of ctiltivating the civic and social 

virtues ; 

(c) the necessity of responding loyally to the just 

claims of Fatherland (true patriotism) ; 

(d) the real meaning of the expression '* good-will 

to men without regard to racial or religious 
diflFerences." 

And the men and women who are advocating this 
sort of thing call the present the age of the 
child! 

(7) Cane and strap must be put in a glass case and 
taken to the museum. To inflict pain on a boy or 
girl is a moral wrong to childhood, an insult to the 
whole community, a blot on any school system, and 
a blot that will have to disappear. The headmaster 
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of an Australian school who visited France not long 
ago wrote : — 

** Corporal punishmeiit is unknown in French schools* 
The discipline of the pupils is very satisfactory. Pupils are 
bright, active, and well-behaved. The teachers control them 
without difficulty. . . . 

** Austerity, imperiousness, fickleness, in the teacher are 
deprecated. Boys from ten to sixteen years of age were seen 
in their class-rooms, and the general impression of the school 
discipline was satisfactory. In the elementary schools the 
little fellows about nine and ten years of age were well dressed, 
intelligent, and earnest." 

How can we best protect teacher and scholar f 
Xhe best answer seems to be : By careful attention 
in appointing and training the teachers, certainly 
not by corporal punishment nor by appointing 
autocrats. The less fitted the teacher, the stronger 
the inclination to use the cane and to coarseness 
generally.* 

(8) Athletic sports of all kinds should be encour- 
aged. The set gymnastic exercises in the German 
schools are not recreative. When severe and pro- 
longed they are as great a strain on the mind as 
mathematics or science. Those people in England 
and Australia who are crying out against what they 
call the ^^ sport mania " and the pursuit of ** mere 
athleticism " have probably never taken much 
serious interest in sport, and do not know its value to 
the physical and mental life, not only of the school, 
but of the nation. In several Prussian schools a few 
years ago football was prohibited altogether, because 

^ VomirU (No. 142, June 2itt, 1912) gives a case of almost incredible 
punuhment inflicted by the headmaster of a school in Berlin on a boy iriio 
could not find a street on the dty map. 
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some boys had been hurt or had injured themselves 
by over-training, and only last April in all the schools 
in Bavaria this sport was prohibited for boys under 
seventeen years of age. 

Anyone who has lived in England (or Australia) 
and Germany will admit that the indoor gymnastic 
exercises so characteristic of the German schools, 
important as they are for the scientific development 
of this or that muscle, can never evoke a spirit of 
freedom and comradeship like cricket and football 
and other field sports. There is the very closest con- 
nection between true sport and true culture. Boys 
taught to " play the game," to enter with their 
whole being into a contest for the honour of their 
club or school, will the more easily overcome obstacles 
in the serious pursuits of life also. The Hellenic 
youth who in the footrace, in boxing or wrestling, 
directed his highest energy towards winning the 
simple olive twig, was not being rendered less fit 
for subsequent service ill the agora or in the field. 

(9) The German child (boy or girl) reads far too 
much. Undoubtedly the recent onslaught on most 
of the SchundliUratur was justified ; but the men 
and women who have been leading the fight against 
"Nick Carter" and "Deadwood Dick" are too 
much concerned to find substitutes for them. As 
a result largely of their efforts, reading-rooms for 
children have been opened in Berlin and some other 
cities, but what was rather wanted was the complete 
discouragement of this juvenile rage for books. 
Boys and girls should spend their time in the open 
air, in long walks together, in games. 

This is the age of the child. The appellation ought 
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to be peculiarly applicable to Germany and her 
schools, upon which both money and solicitude haye 
been lavished without stint. The important part 
played by the school in the national life is upon the 
lips of all public men ; it is the one theme emphasised 
in unison by the ever-growing and bewildering host 
of " reformers " of all parties, from the extreme 
Conservative Right (even here there are " reform 
movements ") to the most revolutionary Social 
Democrat. We read every day of what is being done 
to improve the school and the child, of nature 
study, manual training, domestic science for girls, 
gardening, directed play. Outside the ordinary 
school there are the Hilfsscbulen (for children of 
weak intellect), forest sdiools (for those su£Fering 
from chronic diseases), continuation schools (evening 
schools for mercantile employees), special institu- 
tions for morally perverse children, numerous special 
laws for the protection of the child, public and 
private effort for regulating juvenile labour, for 
promoting and safeguarding the child's health, 
organisations for protecting mothers, for child study, 
and for reducing as far as possible infant mortality. 
Through the whole reach of life in Germany there 
is direction and control, regulation and regimen- 
tation. A little free play, both in the school and out 
of it, might give some encouraging results. When 
we read about once a week — ^the child suicides in 
Germany now average slightly more — that a boy of 
twelve or thirteen years of age, perhaps a little older, 
has hanged himself or jumped in front of a train, the 
news soon arrests the mind of the least seiisation- 
loving. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE NATIONAL MIND AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Confronted with an array of factors that can 
only with difficulty be brought into harmony, the 
sojoiurner in Germany who, within recent years, has 
been making a conscious effort to study the mind of 
the nation critically, seizes upon outstanding charac- 
teristics which seem to give meaning to those factors 
and make up a national mental type. For many 
ingredients enter into the corporate mind of Ger- 
many, her Welipolitik and Kultur. Of these the most 
formative has been her education system. In 
England a good deal has been written about the 
cast-iron State control of the German schools, the 
cramping of the individual, and fire-eating pro- 
fessors. But Preussentum e^sted long before the 
professors or the education system. " German 
education '* and " German philosophy '* are terms 
used very loosely nowaday^ by critics who make no 
effort to distinguish between what is " German " 
and what is universal in the speculative output of 
the German inind. Some of the English criticism of 
German education is soimd, some of it the cant of 
apologists for English education ; rarely does any of 
it explain in what way this education is materially 
responsible for the nation's adherence to a theory 
which justifies national aggression. It neither 
implies acceptance of the principles of Treitschke 
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and the Prussian State idea, nor does it require any 
great penetration to realise that in every community 
with a history, the influences at work through the 
laiger whole shape and mould each individual 
member, and that the latter never escapes from the 
environment which is the resultant of all preceding 
historical stages and forces. But it is essential to 
any understanding of Deutscbtum in 1916 to grasp 
that a generation of men and women had grov^n up 
who, more consciously than the members of any 
other nationality, saw themselves as a part of this 
historical enviroxmient, and saw it ever broadening 
in one direction. External influences unconnected 
with German education, and independent of the wiQ 
of the Prussian oligarchy, were also contributing 
to shape national movements. Yet no one who 
lived in Germany throughout the '* Morocco crisis," 
the Balkan wars of 191 2 and 191 3, the events of 
August and September, 1914, and the diplomacy 
leading up to them, could fail to observe how ideas 
taught by school and university had filtered through 
the mind of the present generation and become the 
living spring of its character, a kind of second instinct. 
English educationalists contrast character-bmlding 
in education with mere intellectual development, 
but educational policy in Germany aims above 
everything else at constructing a particular type of 
character. English education as a system does 
not see in the child the future citizen as clearly as 
the German system. In Germany education has 
been fitted into this national environment and is siz 
much a part of its historical development as any 
other institution. ^^The History of Education in 
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f Germany *' is a subject specially prescribed in the 
^ training of teachers for the State schools, and the 
* regulation issues from a clear insight into the bear- 
ing of this subject upon Prussian DeuUcbtum. 
Education has not been something artificial attached 
from without, but as an integral factor in the national 
life it has taken firm hold of the people. '^ A system 
is of value only to him in whom it has developed," 
says Professor Wilhelm Rein, of Jena. The end of 
Prussian education is character based upon efficiency, 
which means that the average man is trained to his 
highest, and a community of such trained average 
men makes an efficient State. Knowledge and 
science are valuable because indispensable to this 
State. German and English educators — ^and this is 
more or less true of the two peoples generally — do 
not imderstand ^^ character '' in exactly the same 
sense. I often heard individuals of whose character 
one wished to speak well described as gebildety that is, 
having the mind properly disciplined, or as von guter 
Herkunfty "of good family," and I recalled occa- 
sionally what Bishop Creighton said many years 
ago— that English people pride themselves on their 
straightforwardness, outspokenness, practical capa- 
city, and love of justice, and that not one of these 
qualities is intellectual. The moral and intellectual 
culture type of England has been differently deter- 
mined, and the difference drives its roots deep into 
national character and history. 

It is as true in 191 6 as in Aristotle's day that 
education should have reference to these two dis- 
tinctive features : the nation's character and history. 
It is doubtful whether any other country in Europe, 
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with its given material, could mould the whole man- 
hood and womanhood on one stereotyped pattern as 
successfully as Germany has done. Not only docs 
the man count for little as an independent perscMiality, 
for much m a unit of empire, but the child too lives 
and grows in the midst of officialdom. Who that has 
seen the children of England or Australia at work 
and play, in their home and school life, will deny 
a difference in free-and-easy demeanour ? The 
German child is not only in, but he is of, a State 
organised in normal times on military lines. The 
theories accepted by the rulers of Prussia and formu- 
lated in the universities are reflected in an elementary 
form in the primary school, which has co-operated 
energetically with the powers above in sowing the 
seed of national aspiration and giving it an aggressive 
bent. The whole educational system in the German 
States has been gradually fashioned to one imperial 
model whose features are unmistakably Prussian, 
and whether that aspiration is purposely left vague, 
or whether a definite form is given to it, the plastic 
child mind, from its earliest years in the Folksschule^ 
is manipulated to produce a certain type of character. 
I cannot here review the system as a whole, but 
what I mean will be perceived more clearly from 
a brief glance at these character-building elements. 
In most parts of Germany it is only in the Roman 
Catholic schools that definite religious instruction 
is given during the first year, in some places during 
the first two years. In Protestant schools the 
*^ religious instruction " for this period is generally 
-^ - . occupied with Grimm's fairy tales, afterwards with 

/ " Robinson Crusoe," who, I have heard it said, is 
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converted into a German national hero in many 
school books, and later on the tale of the Nibelungs, 
of Siegfried and Gudrun, becomes the main centre 
of the story-telling part of school life. All is 
thoroughly national, German, urdeutscb. When 
religion in the strictest sense is introduced, the Old 
Testament, especially the Pentateuch, plays a major 
rdUy and the tribaUsm of its teaching does not tend 
to correct the earlier bias. It was on the occasion 
of my visit to Dortmimd and Hamm over seven 
years ago that I first heard German school-children 
singing ^^ Deutschland iiber Alles '' in the open air. 
This song, like many others equally popular, makes 
considerable claim for everything German, but that 
in itself has less effect on the child mind than the 
atmosphere and spirit created by the corporate 
school life. These react on the whole moral character, 
and scenes which impress the boy or girl now wiU 
recur years after, especially if incidents in the mean- 
time keep them alive. Music and folk-songs are 
potent factors in German nationalism. In the schools 
their influence in forming character is fostered to the 
full. This influence — ^not by any means always of 
a sinister nature — is thus woven into the texture of 
the nation's life, its thought and feeling, its corporate 
emotion. Nor is the patriotism of the girls neglected. 
In the primary schools and the Higher Schools for 
Girls dxey are taught history on nationalistic lines, 
and on the Kaiser's birthday and Sedan Day they 
are frequently addressed — ^in the open air, if weather 
permits — on the glories of DetUschium and then 
dismissed for hoUday. The reading-books used 
in all the schools were well calculated to show the 
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young German the steps by which Gennany came to 
be what she was in 1909, and to lead him to look 
upon a higher mission still to be fulfilled. In most 
of them, in the poetical selections Amdt's great 
national song, '* Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland i '* 
and similar pieces figured largely. Nor could one 
help noticing the space allotted in the geography 
book to the German colonies — ^about a fifth of the 
whole — and contrasting it with the average English 
boy's instruction in the geography of Britain's 
dominions. All these statements apply with still 
more force to the history manuals. There "was a 
general glorification of Deutschtum^ with the Germany 
of to-day ever adroitly related to the Prussia that 
triumphed at Leuthen, at Leipzig, and Sedan. The 
child's interest in history is always keen, fighting 
men for him are haloed with a vivid light, and the 
growth of his country's power can easily be made to 
appeal to his imagination. The successes of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century have been 
exploited to the utmost, and in a way which leads 
the boy and girl to think Germany's military power 
invincible. In some parts of Germany more 
advanced pupils read Adolf Schroeder's " Die Flotte 
als notwendige Erganzung unserer nationalen Wehr- 
macht " ("The Necessity of the Fleet for the Completion 
of our National Defence ") as a supplementary 
text-book. In fine, throughout German education 
one traces the national ideal, interpreted in terms of 
the narrowest Deutschtum^ identified with the ethical 
ideal. The process begins with the child's earliest 
years, and gradually he is led to the highest ideal of 
all — devotion to the Prussian State. As the grada* 
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tions of the system reach upward to the Gymnasium 
and the university a national Kubutj the prerogative 
of a special race, comes more and more into promi- 
nence, and a culture embracing humanity as a whole 
is shown to be antagonistic to nature and history. 
If such a culture is not always made to appear 
contemptible, the tendency of the teaching at least 
keeps in the forefront of Jimg-Deutschland's mind the 
" higher " ideal of power directed and controlled by 
a national will. Vaterlandj published in the kingdom 
of Saxony, is specially intended for this Young- 
Germany, and has a large circulation among school 
teachers. I saw the paper regularly in Leipzig for 
about three months, and every issue glorified war, 
conquest, domination. 

One is justified in saying that the formation of a 
character-type is the comer stone of German edu- 
cation. ^' Character is destiny." Nationalism and 
militarism have been as much elements of this 
education, departments of ofiidal pedagogics, as 
any branch of science. When the fiercest indictment 
possible has been framed against the system or 
against the character moulded by it, it remains 
true that there is in the average man and woman a 
high idea of duty to the Fatherland. As far as one 
can gauge, no section of the German people are 
^^ conscientious objectors " in the sense in which the 
plea has been put forward in Great Britain. There 
have been cases where ^* conscience '' has come into 
conflict with the State in Prussia (or Germany). The 
outstanding instance since the foundation of the 
Empire is the Kuburkampf, with " the May Laws," 
of 1873, which expressed Bismarck's efforts to 
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never asserted itself as a driving force is shaping 
the ethos of the German nation. In Prussia, as is 
Sparta, the end was to create a nation of military 
conquerors, because the State's continued existoice 
was supposed to depend upon pre-eminence in wa^ 
fare. Herr Bethmaim HoUweg sakl in the Vvassm 
Diet in February, 1910, that if Prussia allowed her- 
self to be '^ towed into the waters of parliamentary 
government '' she would give entrance to tenckQcies 
that would make for her own undoing. That is the 
bald truth and is its own indictment of Preussetiim^ 
It represents the attitude of Prussia and her educatkn 
system to the relation which free institutkxBS hold 
to Kultur^ and which all institutions hold to Ufe. 



PART V 

THE LESSON 

" Whoever has grasped the fundamental conception of Kuliur has grasped 
at the same time the truth that we must promote technical arts and science ' "V 

and convert them to our use wherever possible." v 

Paul MicHABUsin 1911. 1 

" Tlie new century is dominated by science — I include in the term tech- 
nique — and not, like the preceding century, by philosophy/' ^ 

Tbs Kaiser in 1904. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXV 



THE LESSON 



I. Unity of Purpose and National Organisation. 

** The * (Bridth) ' failures which had occurred were nearly all due to the 
national neglect of science and the excessive freedom in Parliament, 
especially in the Government, of the spirit that was most antagonistic to 
science — the spirit of the advocate." 

pRoriMOR £. B. PouLTON, of Oxford, December 7th, 191 5. 

For nearly two years the Germans have been 
showing what a nation of seventy millions of people, 
making a study of war and organising themselves for 
it, entering upon the most stupendous struggle in 
all history animated by a single spirit and under 
the direction of a single will, a will with its main 
design clearly in front of it, can accomplish towards 
the realisation of ambition. During the same 
period the English people have been showing first 
that they were never abreast of Germany's diplo- 
macy, second that they underrated her strength and 
the task ahead of them. In Germany no con- 
siderations of party politics were ever allowed to 
overcry the urgent call to national defence, and when 
once war became a grim reality the people readily 
grasped the new conditions which it imposed upon 
their everyday civic life. Can the same be said of 
the English people ? With the sole exception of 
naval organisation, we have found ourselves time 
after time, in matters of life-and-death moment to 
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the nation, speaking and acting like amateurs. And 
though we may occasionally find, in some single 
department of life or thought, an amateur equal to 
an expert, the law of averages proves that no nation 
of amateurs can be ecjoal to a nation of experts. 
Have the fruits of our latest efforts to ^^ muddle 
through " been such as to inspire confidence for the 
future ? 

It does not come within the purview of this work 
to discuss the merits or demerits of collectivism and 
individualism in the abstract. No liberty-loving 
Englishman who has seen German State organisation 
ar work in peace and war would willingly exchange 
for it his representative system, with all its record 
of blunder and ineptitude. However easy the con- 
ditions of that State organisation and the public 
mind may make the co-ordination of methods and 
powers with a minimum of disaccord and hesitancy 
and groping, it would be a disastrous wind-up to 
'^ our island story " if government passed from the 
general life of a nation of free men, valuing political 
traditions and broad principles of parliamentary 
administration, into the hands of a board of experts 
in normal times or of a few professional strategists 
in time of armed conflict. For the State paternalism 
which watches over the citizen from the cradle to 
the grave would exact a fearful toll for its appoint- 
ment of competent leaders in every sphere of human 
actmty — ^the extinction of individual freedom and 
of an English culture type. No one has pressed 
home to his countrymen more insistently than Rudolf 
Eucken the dark side of German organisation, the 
price paid for system and efficiency. Free institu- 
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tions, democracy, an enlightened humanism, the very 
foundations of our cause in this world-shattering 
conflic^t, are not in themselves a source of material 
strength. Can we reconcile our national indi- 
vidualism with 3ome measure of direction and 
organisation, and substitute foresight and method 
for drift i The most vigorous antagonist of cast-iron 
State efficiency admits that blunder and ineptitude 
are not assets to a nation. 

Of scarcely anything have we heard more within 
the past eighteen months than ^^ the capture of 
German trade." The phrase is sometimes used 
loosely and without a distinct view of the streams 
of commercial and economic development that have 
contributed to the high tide of Germany's progress. 
One of these streams is the equipment not only of the 
artisan, but of the commercial agent. Ask any 
Russian merchant why he is trading with a German 
firm, and he will probably give as one reason that 
the German manufacturer has as his representative 
a partner settled in the country, but in any case that 
he corresponds with him in Russian and submits 
his estimates in Russian currency. From all I have 
seen of British consuls in various parts of the worlds 
I say without reservation that they are less efficient 
than the German. Sometimes the contrast between 
them in point of training, education, natural ability, 
and energy, has been painful in the last degree. The 
German consul stands ceaselessly and vigilantly 
behind the German trader, and behind the consul is 
a wide-awake Government. 

National unity does not mean the absence of 
criticism or the stiffing of disoission on political, 
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social, and religious iastitutions, but a clear per- 
ception of common purposes and common action for 
their realisation. The Germans speak of their 
Pflicbtgefiihlj sense of duty, and I have often noticed 
how meaningful that is in their attitude to Deutsch- 
land. A national discipline and a spirit of discipline 
of some sort there must be unless individualism is to 
carry us to national extinction. For without loyalty 
to some great principle, without clearly recognising 
that every people must at some period make sacri- 
fices, in time of insecurity and crisis democracy is 
more helpless than autocracy. Apart from all con- 
sideration of universal military service and the 
factional divisions to which it gave rise, the English 
public was discouraged by a school of politicians 
and writers from discussing preparation for eventu* 
alities and the equipment of such forces as they had 
under the voluntary system. In 1908 a leader of 
religious thought in England pleaded for " frank 
unpreparedness for war,'' and a Labour member 
of Parliament said not long before the war that he 
was opposed to military training " even for purposes 
of defence." The perpetual arraignment of political 
opponents — " professional alarmists '' or " Little Eng- 
landers " — ^by influential journals and moulders of 
opinion may easily work sinister results on the 
unthinking mass, because an idea pressed persistently 
enough and skilfully enough ends in a form of 
hypnosis that excludes the possibility of thinking 
all round a subject. In a decade that saw crisis 
follow crisis with bewildering rapidity the mischief 
wrought by such a course of conduct is beyond cal- 
culation. For years we heard almost daily that the 
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nation would rise as one man in the hour of danger. 
But the psychology of this national rising is only 
one element of strength. Without organisation the 
forces at work during peace are undirected to national 
ends ; during a crisis the waves of patriotic feeling 
soon spend themselves and may become a source 
of weakness. 

Unfortunately, there has been a tendency on the 
part of a section of the English people to see in every 
effort towards national efficiency ^'the thin end of 
the wedge " of the very organisation that has 
destroyed individuality and freedom in Germany. 
But freedom is as hkcly to suffer when the State 
withholds its hand as when the State becomes a 
Prussian Moloch. If the mobilisation of the national 
resources in Germany has been directed to false 
national ideals, it may nevertheless hold in it some 
valuable lesson for oturselves. August, 1914, brought 
the English people with a sharp turn to a study of 
themselves and their institutions. Statement after 
statement, speech after speech, of responsible Minis- 
ters, disclosed lack of foresight, not only in equipping 
the land forces adequately, but in any well-thought- 
out scheme for a campaign on a vast scale. 

I have never been within the charmed circle of 
the pessimists, and I have said more favourable 
things of England and her national Ufe than the 
reverse. Yet there are symptoms that cause mis- 
giving, some of them perhaps arising from inherent 
weakness, others betokening a decline on the old 
time England, if one may judge the latter from its 
history and literature. " Individual liberty," which 
once meant something real and tangible, has been 
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erected into a fetish to thwart the organisation oi 
the national resources and strength ; while we are 
driven to admit appalhng chinks and gaps in tk 
nation's intelkctuai outfit, the Churches axe wrangliag 
to control the child's mind and save his aoul ; iai 
too many are Uving without giving the community 
in return any personal service at all, and too many 
others by work that is not strenuous and productive. 
What has this to do with Germany i Everything. 
Complicated problems, industrial, commercial, and 
imperial, will gather about the nation in a mass 
within the next two or three years. Comimerce is 
the life-blood of every people, and Germany, widi 
the most perfect organisation of her producing and 
distributing activities, has asserted her economic 
/ influence all over the world. Her ambition is to 

4 make her political influence commensurate witli 

that. 

The English national character is not only defi- 
cient in the spirit of organisation, but is deplorably 
prone to self-satisfaction, despite the niunber d 
pessimists and critics. In the month of February, 
191 2, 1 happened to meet an English military officer 
who was faidy well informed on Gennan affaiis. 
He expressed the <q)inion that the airship would 
never be of much use except for scouting purposes. 
At the same time some of the English newspapers 
were printing cartoons in which airships and 
aeroplanes, branded ^^ Scaremongers," were shown 
hovering over London. It will also be remembered 
that the British public was assured some years ago 
that German submarines could never become a danger 
in the Atlantic. 
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A wealthy and self-satisfied people is as likely as 
any other to denounce materialism. But it is quite 
ready to hold that the world has outgrown the folly 
and crudity of war, and that strife betweean nation 
and nation is an extremely unprofitable business* 
Among thinking men and civilised nations there has 
never been much illusion about the/^ profitableness " 
of war in the ledger sense of loss and gain. ^^ Oh 1 
if this were only the real thing ! " exclaimed the 
Crown Prince just after the autumn manoeuvres 
of 191 2, and during the quivering crisis of the summer 
of 191 1 General Liebert regretted that the German 
army and officers had not been given an opportunity 
** to stand round the Kaiser and show him their 
willingness to sacrifice everything." That such men 
cannot be led by gentle persuasion to reflect on the 
price of stocks and the trade returns of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry is doubtless bad for 
business and profits. In the meantime we have been 
brought face to face with the ^' real thing " for 
which the Crown Prince yearned. 

2. English and German Education compared. 

If there is any department of human activity in 
which German influence is clearly traceable it is 
in the educational ideals and systems prevailing 
throughout the civilised world. In France, where 
Deutschtum never struck very deep roots, just before 
the war, a number of educationists, noting the 
growing encroachment of the German spirit into 
their educational institutions, called for an effort 
on the part of the nation's rulers and teachers to 
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stem the tide of Germanism in this field. Since 
Japan became a competitor for markets and world- 
power she has been moulding her system more and 
more on the German pattern. In Germany to a 
greater extent than in any other country the educa- 
tion of the people has been part of a co-ordinated, 
unified system, controlled in all its reaches and 
activities by the State. The contrast between 
German and English education is frequently stressed 
by both English and German writers, but there is a 
still more marked contrast between the two countries 
in some other aspects of the national life. Her great- 
ness to-day, such as it is, Germany owes to her edu- 
cational system, her schools and universities, her 
teachers and professors. She also owes much of her 
essential littleness to the same cause. During my 
seven years in Germany I have written extensively 
on German schools and education, and the tendency 
to method and scheme, the want of elasticity and 
scope for free play, the too frequent clouding of 
child-life, the maintenance of class distinctions, the 
cast-iron State control; the unattractive, shady 
side of German education I have never striven to 
keep in the background. Even the " intellectual 
freedom " of the wonderful universities, the greatest 
of all Germany's institutions, which English and 
German educationists alike insisted upon, existed 
rather on paper than in spirit. Given the initial 
commitment to a certain type, there is considerabk 
administrative freedom, but I had collected a lai^ge 
number of cases proving that lecturers had beea 
dismissed, that applicants had failed to secure 
appointments, solely because they were not persarut 
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grata to the ruling classes. I am convinced that 
the teaching of history and patriotism in the schools 
and universities by State-controlled ofEcials has 
helped materially to foster that megalomania that 
has disgusted and estranged every visitor to Germany 
within the past decade. The business of the teacher 
in the primary school is to drill the child's mind into 
the official German groove, to emphasise what 
Germany has achieved in the past and can achieve 
in the future, and to see, not that the child will be 
introduced gradually and with generous outlook into 
the wide teeming life of humanity, but that he can 
repeat faithfully what he has learned. The business 
of the child is to accept. This is the application of 
the principle of authority in education in one of its 
most dangerous forms. The same principle is at 
work in the Gymnasium and the university. The 
State connection means that professors' opinions are 
grooved and rutted politically, and even where they 
are not, the expression of convictions which displeased 
the ruling caste would be practically impossible. 
This influence extends beyond the universities and 
the Technical High Schools to the cultural life 
generally which it hems in and cramps, because 
these institutions are the avenues not only to the 
professions, but to most of the attractive careers 
in the commercial world and in the Civil Service. 

Every nation must adjust its educational organi- 
sation from time to time to accord with practical 
requirements, and it will do so in the light of its 
historical development and its existing institutions. 
I have never been one of those who found in the cry, 
'^ Look at Germany," the consoling answer to all 
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the problems of national education, nor, on the otha 
hand, one of those whose supreme delight is to nul 
at English schools and education. Herr Carl Peten, 
who knew England nearly as well as his own country, 
declared that the outcry for a thorough change in 
English education was justified, but that Great 
Britain must carefully guard '* the peculiar superiority 
of her own national training." When, however, the 
last word has been uttered in emphasis (rf this truth, 
no plea of national idiosyncrasy should bHnd ns to 
the fact that some nations are as nations better 
educated than others. No organisation and no school 
system will avail any people unless there exists side 
by side with it a universal recognition of the value ol 
education as a condition of national development. 
Critics would have rendered a greater service to 
English education if they had more often suggested 
concrete improvements instead of indulging in vague 
references to Germany's superiority. "Our -whcSt 
system of education must be reorganised," **Wc 
must turn our attention more seriously to the train- 
ing of the young "—on aU sides we hear these and 
similar expressions, but they do not carry us a sin^e 
step towards any goal. 

In England there is inadequate control of private 
schools both in regard to teachers' qualifications and 
the suitableness and sanitary arrangements of school 
buildings. The most important item in any educa- 
tional system is the equipment of the teacher, and 
the mere holding of a university degree is far too 
often accepted as a qualification to teach and as a 
substitute for specialised pedagogic training. 

In England a knowledge of Latin and Gred is 
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still the hall-mark of culture, and many men who 
pass for educated have neither sympathy with science 
nor appreciation of its value to the State. Both the 
motherland and the Dominions have been to a large 
extent directly governed by alumni of schools in 
which the whole attitude in regard to science was not 
only unsympathetic, but antagonistic. In Germany 
Ministers and leaders of industry and cracmierce, 
as well as high officials, have had a good all-round 
education in a State instituticoi, and they know the 
supreme value of science to the nation. The same 
is true of the rector of the Gymnasium as well as the 
Realschule. A rector appointed mainly on the 
ground of his classical erudrdon has yet, in the 
majority of cases, had some scientific training. In 
England one rarely comes across a headmaster of 
far-reaching influence whose mind and culture are 
even faintly tinged with science. 

Too many of the best English schools are engaged 
in the special work of preparing boys for examina- 
tions. In Germany, too, the examination evil is 
acute; but its educational efiFects are less harmful 
where the pupil is examined by his teachers^ who 
have taken into consideration his whole career, than 
where he is examined by an outside body of men 
who have had no experience of school work. 
Whether the leaving certificate can be substituted 
for the present entrance examination or not, the 
English universities will find themsdhres compelled 
to exact a much higher standard of scholarship from 
matriculants if they are to render it unnecessary to 
do so much elementary teaching in the university, 
and bring the institution within hailing distance oi 
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the German university. The university should be 
the focus of the national science and culture, and only 
in a derived and subordinate sense a teaching institu- 
tion, and its value to the nation depends on the 
thoroughness of the work done in the secondary 
schools. 

The German Technical High Schools are really 
universities. But, in addition to this provision for 
purely technical training, Germany has several com- 
mercial High Schools which are also universities. 
The institutions at Frankfort - on - the - Main and 
Munich are organised with a staff and equipment that 
probably has no equal anywhere else. Economics, 
organisation of commerce, a thorough knowledge of 
the countries whence the world's great products come, 
methods of payment and exchange, and kindred 
subjects, are the basis of a course of instruction that 
extends over a series of years and sends out into the 
world men against whom imperfectly trained com- 
petitors simply cannot stand. 

Our English educational system, we are often 
told, aims rather at producing character than high 
scholarship or science, that the moral comes before 
the intellectual. From what I have seen of the pro- 
ducts of English education at its best I am by no 
means insensitive to all that is implied in such a 
contention. Yet we must be on our guard here 
against cant and make-believe. The development of 
personality, individuality, and the spirit of com- 
radeship is only part of character. It includes 
discipline and wearing application to routine ivork. 
Those who put forward the character plea in one 
respect resemble the advocates of Latin and Greek 
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as compulsory subjects: they change their argu- 
ments and attitude at frequent intervals. A gene- 
ration ago the value of the classical languages was 
insisted upon more as a ^' mental discipline " than 
as an equipment for the business of life. Then the 
argument veered completely away from all that line 
of procedure and was made to centre round sweeping 
denunciations of materialism and utilitarianism. The 
classical languages were the basis of general culture, 
and there was no substitute for them. In the third 
stage of the opposition to modernism in education 
the plea put forward might be roughly stated in 
this wise : It is not the function of true education to 
be concerned primarily with imparting knowledge, 
or even training the mind, but to mould character. 
If boys fail to learn anything at all at the great public 
schools at least they invariably turn out gentlemen 
in after-life, and such men are a greater asset to the 
nation than characterless men stuffed with mere 
facts and book-learning. To say that the develop- 
ment of science has brought calamity on Germany 
and the world is the strangest confusion of use and 
abuse one could possibly imagine, and the state- 
ment is an interesting illumination of the workings 
of the English mind. German science will outlast 
the Pan-Germanists and remain an element of the 
world's culture in the highest sense of the word. 

The German continuation schools are not only a 
means of guiding boys and girls into avenues of em- 
ployment profitable to themselves and useful to the 
nation, but they exercise a salutary general control 
over them after they leave the primary school. In 
Prussia since 1884 these .schools have been adminis- 
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tered not by the Department of Public Instructioiit 
but by the Department of Trade and Industry, 
whose gaze is ever fixed on the national ends whid 
improved equipment in the commercial and industrial 
warfare must serve. Practically over the i^hole d 
the German Empire attendance at the continuatioc 
school is now compulsory for the youth of both sexes 
who have had no further education than that pro- 
vided by the primary school. For the most pan 
employers co-operate heartily with the authorities 
in helping to make the schools a success. More 
and more, too, the classes are being held in the dzj- 
time instead of at night, and in some of the smaller 
towns they are held on Sunday. The great aim is 
to fit the boy to take effective advantage of purelr 
technical training later, and thus preclude any por- 
tion of the population from drifting into what wc 
significantly call " odd jobs " and " blind alley employ- 



ment." 



3. The Outlook for Science. 

" There are some, but I am airaid not very many, classical scholars wbo 
have some knowledge of studies so different from their own, but too ofts 
there is active hostility on their part to scientific subjects.** 

PRorB880R W. B. Baker, F.R.S., in the Presidential Address to tk 
Association of Science Masters, London, January 13th, 1914. 

It is interesting to compare this remark widi 
Huxley's warning, uttered nearly forty years ago, 
of the serious consequences to the nation of devoting 
almost exclusive attention to the literary side d 
education and neglecting science. The same note 
has been sounded in the meantime more than once 
by Lord Rosebery, Sir Thomas Lockyer, and others* 
and if we look away from England to the Dominions, 
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it makes itself heard unmistakably again and again 
in the " Report of the Commissioners of Education " 
drawn up by Messrs. Knibbs and Turner, of New 
South Wales, in 1903. 

It is twenty years since I first wrote in the Austra- 
lian Press urging the more efficient control of private 
schools in England and Australia and alterations in 
the curriculum in the education that prevailed 
over practically the whole British Empire. Since 
then I have made close investigation on the spot 
of German and Austrian educational methods, and 
I have also, though less thoroughly, observed what 
is taking place in France. If I were asked to state 
as concisely as possible what is the lesson for Great 
Britain and our Empire that my seven years' stay 
in Germany has impressed upon me, I should reply 
without hesitation : The national attitude towards 
education in general and towards science in particular. 

On August 8th, 19 14, the eighty-fourth meeting 
of the British Association was held in Australia. 
The occasion was a fitting one for some consideration 
of the outlook in regard to science in the British 
Empire and a comparison with recent developments 
in Germany. The presence of Britain's leading 
scientists in Australia and their addresses gave 
stimulus to this side of the national Ufe, and thus 
strengthened the hands of those who are working 
for systematic teaching of science. 

No one who has read my criticism of Germany's 
cast-iron school system will jump to the conclusion 
that I think she has solved all problems connected 
with education. The finest minds in Germany 
know that that end is still far off realisation. During 
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the past six or seven years I have said more than 
once as emphatically as I could that there is a 
positive danger in the tendency noticeable in some 
quarters to speak as if an ^' ideal best " existed in 
education, and that ideal had been realised in Ger- 
many. Any attempt to Germanise our education 
will give uSy not the German system^ but something 
inferior to what we have already. We cannot adopt 
the German paternalism which moulds education 
from primary school to university on a pattern 
approved by the ruling class and stunting aU indi- 
viduality. That, however, constitutes no reason 
why we should always cling to out-of-date methods 
in Great Britain and Australia. In a discussion of 
any sphere of the nation's activities some comparison 
of the standards and systems of other countries is 
inevitable. No amoimt of criticism will alter the fact 
that Germany's appreciation of science as a national 
asset, the official recognition of science, has done 
more than anything ebe to make her the industrial, 
commercial, and political Power that she is to-day. 
For generations in England '^ culture " was almost 
synonymous with a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and a unique position is still accorded to 
those languages in most secondary schools and 
universities throughout the Empire. At one time 
their importance was almost as strongly emphasised 
in Germany. But after the foundation of the German 
Empire in 187 1 the consciousness of new wants and 
new ambitions intensified, and the intensification 
has increased continuously to the present day. The 
old classical Gymnasium could not meet these 
wants. It would be impossible here to give eveD 
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a bare outline of German educational progress within 
the past half-century. It was in 1873 ^^^ Adalbert 
Falk, the Prussian Minister for Public Instruction, 
called together a conference to consider means for 
correlating and unifying secondary education, and 
especially to appraise the respective claims of the 
" humanists " and the " realists." It is worth 
noting that it was exactly three years later, when 
the whole country was seething with the agitation 
for more science, that Professor Reulleaux, Germany's 
commissioner at the Philadelphia Exhibition, said : 
" Germany produces only low grade goods, cheap 
and nasty." In 1890 another conference on the same 
question took place, at which the Emperor made an 
important speech. He threw the whole weight of 
his personal influence on the side of the " realists." 
" The Gymnasien," he declared, " suffer from un- 
healthy overcrowding, with the result that there is 
in the country a surplusage of erudite men and a 
swarm of half-cultured people. Wt can remedy this 
state of affairs by making the Realschulen more 



attractive." 



Ten years later— on November 26th, 1900— came 
the royal decree that the classical Gymnasium and 
the Realschule should be regarded ^^ as of equal value 
from the point of view of intellectual culture," and 
that ^^ steps should be taken to extend the privileges 
of institutions with a non-classical curriculum." 
The result has not been that classics and literature 
have been neglected in Germany. Far from it. 
To-day " humanists " and " realists " understand 
each other better than at any previous period, and 
there is a clearer recognition of the fact that an ^^ all- 
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round culture " (aUseitige Bildung) should form the 
base of education, and that such a culture can 
neither disdain the rich spiritual heritage bequeathed 
to us by antiquity, nor remain a blank in the face of 
the whole world of truth disclosed by natural science. 

We have heard much of German " progress " 
since the foundation of the Empire, but a good deal 
of the recountal has been vague rhapsody. Those 
who have had to listen to it must have often felt that 
more details would have been welcome. For this 
progress is not mythical. 

The very meaning of the word Tecbnik in Germany 
has undergone a change since it was first introduced 
into the language of the country. Formerly it was 
almost synonymous with Handtoerky craftsmanship. 
To-day it means practically the science taught in 
the Technical High Schools, which are really uni- 
versities. There are eleven of these institutions in 
Germany, and no other country can boast of any- 
thing approaching such provision for training the 
nation to apply science to industry. I have visited 
several of these institutions within the past seven 
years and been dazed at the organisation, down to 
the minutest detail, of scientific instruction for 
national and imperial ends. During these visits the 
lesson for us seemed to me to be writ large on the face 
of Germany. 

The last two decades have seen developments in 
the control of Nature and the winning of her secrets 
so vast in their reach and industrial importance that 
it is impossible to compare them with the develop- 
ments of any former epoch. And this winning of 
secrets is proceeding at an ever-increasing speed, for 
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every year sees some advance in man's mastery over 
matter, and one discovery leads to another with an 
effect that is cumulative. Germany's triumphs in 
the application of science to industry are most marked 
in three directions. (l) In the substitution of arti- 
ficial for natural products. In 1897 Dr. Baeyer, of 
Munich, after prolonged experimenting, produced 
artificial indigo. In a few years Germany exported 
several thousand tons of this valuable product. 
Another article becoming of more and more import- 
ance every year in the commercial world is the 
artificial fertiliser, one of the principal ingredients of 
which is sulphate of ammonia. Up to five or six 
years ago the United Kingdom produced more sul- 
phate of ammonia than any other country in the 
world. To-day Germany heads the list in this respect. 
In 191 2 she produced 484,000 tons, against Britain's 
388,000. In 191 3, the year before the great war, 
Germany's output of artificial fertilisers was the 
largest recorded in her industrial history. (2) Re- 
markable progress has also been made in diverting 
into profitable channels by-products and " waste." 
A few years ago one of the largest contracts ever let 
in the United States was carried out by a German 
firm, and the principal consideration for the work 
was the right to all the by-products for ten years. 
In 1895 an English engineer drew attention to the 
enormous waste of gas from blast furnaces and coke 
ovens, and showed how it could be utilised. Between 
that date and 1914 comparatively little had been 
done in Great Britain to give effect to his sugges- 
tions. Result : most of the large gas engines used 
in Europe to-day are constructed to utilise this 
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" waste." They are made in Germany and Austria. 
(3) At no time since the adoption of steam and 
improved methods of applying it to industrial purposes 
has the question of the supply of power been a more 
crucial one than it is to-day. In Germany develop- 
ment in the application of electricity to commerce 
and industry has completely outdistanced the advance 
made by Great Britain in this respect. Between 
1890 and 1900 the number of establishments in 
Germany devoted mainly to the manufacture <rf 
electrical machinery more than trebled. To-day 
she imports very little electrical apparatus of any 
sort, but exports a huge quantity to all parts of the 
world. The men at the head of the Prussian State rail- 
ways have long been experimenting with electricity 
on various sections of the lines with a view to the 
ultimate conversion of the whole system into electric 
railways. That result is doubtless still some distance 
in the future, but the experiments so far have given 
the highest satisfaction. Germany has abundant 
supplies of cheap brown coal, and this can be used 
in large central power-houses, but it cannot be burned 
in locomotives. This abundance of cheap inferior 
fuel is also one reason why electricity is much more 
used for driving purposes in Germany than in 
British factories ; but the extraordinary general 
advance of electrical science in German industry is 
another reason. 

Within the past few years the Imperial Chemical 
Laboratory at Charlottenburg has produced results 
little short of marvellous in regard to (a) more accu- 
rate determination of the specific heat of gases; 
(fi) improvement in the construction of resistance 
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boxes ; (c) the discovery of more suitable thermometer 
glass for high temperatures ; (d) the improvement of 
optical instruments. In the production of per- 
fumes, an industry in which the chemistry of distil- 
lation and the volatile oils is of paramount importance, 
Germany has within a very few years jumped into 
the front rank. At the end of 191 3 she stood at the 
head of all countries in the production of blasting 
materials and hyperphosphates, and her output for 
the year of photographic material and paper from 
wood pulp, in both of which the science of chemistry 
plays a supreme part, was the largest recorded in 
Germany. In the applicaticm of science to agricul- 
ture also some strikingly important work has been 
done of late. German chemists have been for years, 
and are now, closely investigating conditions of soil 
fertility, the effects of various salts on plant growth, 
and kindred questions. Nowhere else in the world 
is the national value of an agricultural population 
more deeply realised. It supplies healthy recruits 
as well as food. Had it not been for the close atten- 
tion to agricultxire and the scientific development of 
it, industrialism would have made still greater 
inroads on the national health and style of life. In 
peace and war Germany has been able to feed from her 
own soil the greater part of her teeming sixty-seven 
millions, and the yield of wheat, rye, and spring barley 
in 191 3 was the highest in her agricultural history. 

" Cheap and nasty, made in Germany ! " That 
exclamation is no longer uttered in England and her 
Dominions at the same high pitch as when I was a 
boy. It is true Germany still turns out huge quan- 
tities of cheap wares for the poorer countries of the 
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world, but no one who has seen the recent exhibitions 
of artistic handwork here, e.g., the exposition of books 
and bookbinding in Leipzig and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, of porcelain in Berlin and Dresden, of i^hich 
there have been several within the past four years, 
will imagine that beauty of design and richness of 
colour are foreign to the instinct of the German 
artisan, and the enormous crowds that visited them 
showed that there is the same appeal to the German 
mind generally. The German Art Museum for Trade 
and Industry in Hagen (Westphalia) has made 
people at home as well as foreigners acquainted with 
what Germany can do in the way of artistic handi- 
work. Its exhibits have been displayed over the 
greater part of Germany, Austria, and Belgium. They 
have also been shown in America and Holland. The 
French look with much concern on Germany's 
progress in a number of lines in which they had 
hitherto led the world, and they are showing this 
concern in various ways. Immediately after the 
exhibition of the Hagen Museum in America the 
heads of French industries organised a similar 
exhibition in New York. Lasdy, Munich is turning 
out every year more and more of the fine brass and 
metal work used for the decoradon of churches 
and other ecclesiastical purposes. Within the past 
fifteen years the whole trend and purport of the 
men directing German industry and shaping German 
atdtude in regard to the nation's industrial activities 
has been to point the way to work requiring high 
technical knowledge, what is called Qtuditatsarbeii, 
that is to say, work which derives its value from the 
skill of the artisan rather than the raw material. 
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It cannot be too strongly accentuated that it 
has been the part played by science, in the first 
instance as a purely educative force and without 
reference to industrial considerations or the acquisi- 
tion of a future competence, that has contributed 
to the above results. One fact leads the way to 
another, and the effect is cumulative along the whole 
line of investigation. Speculation for its own sake, 
with its endless theories and principles, precedes 
the science of the Technical High School. Of the 
men who are guiding the destinies of the Fatherland 
many have been reared in an atmosphere of science, 
and the recognition by these men of its national 
value and the organisation of the country's whole 
education from primary school to university are the 
most important elements in the building up of a great 
world-power. Territory and population, the two 
material foundations of empire, cannot in them- 
selves maintain their advantages against superior 
mental equipment elsewhere. The mark of the age 
is movement. What else are the motor car and the 
motor boat, the electric tramway, the aeroplane, and 
the Dreadnought, than the result of human effort 
to combine rapidity of movement with sureness of 
aim i And the nation that can do this most effec- 
tively will expand — by force where that is the only 
method of expansion open to it. German education 
has had an enormous influence on French ideas on 
this subject. In recent years there has been a strong 
tendency in France to mould the university on the 
German model — at any rate, to this extent, to make 
it a ninstitution in which students, starting from 
a thorough groundwork of general cultrire, not only 
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shall be prepared for professional careers, but shall be 
given every opportunity for original research. 

On two points I should like to guard against con- 
veying a false impression : first, none of the above 
remarks have been made with the idea of belittling 
classical and literary studies. The cultural life is not 
confined to the limits of pure science, and the exac- 
tions of a technical and commercial age call more 
loudly than ever to those who are shaping the 
country's intellectual and moral ideals not lightly 
to set that truth aside. The humanists, the reformers 
of their day in education, swept away a host of ram- 
pant abuses. Man cannot live by bread alone. But 
he cannot live by poetry alone, either, and surely 
in the face of present developments and their 
inevitable effect on such matters as commerce and 
defence, on national progress— on national existence, 
in fact — ^it is not too much to ask that the thousands 
of students in Great Britain and her Dominions who 
want to enter upon scientific pursuits should not be 
influenced to look upon science with contempt or 
compelled to pass difficult examinations in subjects 
for which they have no taste. It is a poor compli- 
ment to the " humanities " and their inherent worth 
to cry out that they are being stifled as soon as it is 
contended that they should hold their own by merit, 
and not by artificial or compulsory support. Second, 
I do not regard the German mind as superior to the 
British. It is the national outlook in regard to edu- 
cation and science that is different. The great 
epoch-marking discoveries in science did not come 
from Germany, but as soon as they were made she 
was at work improving on them. The steam turbine 
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and wireless telegraphy, to take two important 
inventions, did not first see the light in Germany. 
Though she constructed the first satisfactory dirigible 
airship, and has scored striking successes in aviation 
in its other branches also during the past ten years, 
the real problem of human flight — ^to give auto- 
matic control to a body heavier than air — ^was not 
solved by a German. But what material she has 
is given every opportunity to develop, provided the 
development is along what she considers right lines. 
She exploits the " average man '* to the uttermost. 

Since the war German science has risen to the 
occasion time after time and enhanced its reputation 
as a national asset. Hitherto Germany had been 
dependent on British India for her supply of jute. 
Shut off from this source, her scientists set to work to 
find a substitute, and so successful results have 
crowned these efforts that it is said the manufacture 
of the new article will develop into an extensive 
industry. Germany was also forced to find a sub- 
stitute for resin, which is largely used in the paper 
industry. After considerable experimentation Pro- 
fessor Heuser has discovered a satisfactory extract 
of wood tar, which can be obtained in large quan- 
tities in Germany, and works have already been 
erected to obtain this product. 

4. 7he German Universities and the National Life. 

" If we look at the genend oondition of oar Fatherland, it may well 
hearten U8 to see that the mighty tranaformation of 1871, the founding of 
the German Empire, has not, either directly or indirectly, affected our 
universities adversely." 

PRorsstoR HxtmucH ton Sybsl in 1874. 
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The university is the most wonderful institution 
in Germany. To an extent which it is not easy for 
an Englishman to grasp, the professors, especially 
the few who tower above the everyday academic 
level, form the leading factors of the mental and 
spiritual life of Germany, For good and for ill, the 
university is the core not only of the intellectual 
life, but of nearly everything that shapes the nation's 
ideals. If one were to question a large number of 
average Germans as to what a university is, the 
answers would be practically identical in all essen- 
tials. But the same is true of a Gymnasium or a 
Volksscbuli. The university is the crown of the 
whole educational system. It is co-ordinated with 
the school organisation ; it belongs to the State ; it is 
not a mere teaching, examining, and degree-conferring 
institution, but rather constitutes the focus of the 
national science and culture. It is only the pinnacle 
of a highly developed system, and its value and 
efficiency depend on the preparatory work done by 
those who enter it. The German university is a 
centre of research work for imperial ends rather than 
a board of examiners and teachers, and students who 
go there proceed almost at once to study recent ten- 
dencies in all branches of science. Investigation 
and instruction move along parallel lines; under- 
graduates are co-operators and colleagues, the edu- 
cated section of the commimity one vast observer of 
the whole process. Where there is no correlation 
between educational institutions, where students 
enter a university as the result of a single exami- 
nation, and that of an elementary character, v^here 
the gaining a degree is the culmination of work and 
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effort, there is an overlapping of powers and interests, 
the dignity of the university is reduced to that of a 
school, and students never do justice to themselves 
or become an asset to the State. 

It is as interesting as it is instructive to look back 
at the work of Germany's universities during the few 
years preceding the war of 1870—1871 and the 
attitude towards that work of some of the most 
representative minds in France. Karl Hillebrand, 
who knew the intellectual life of both France and 
Germany through and through, writing in 1868, 
contrasted the German universities with the French, 
much to the disparagement of the latter, in which 
thought and intellect were too often sacrificed to 
form. In the same year Renan said that in the 
German universities serious science was a safe 
bulwark against the charlatanism which so often held 
sway in France, and he especially held up to his 
countrymen the German university as the ideal 
institution through which the nation's " richest 
spiritual streams " flowed. In some provinces of 
thought and science, he declared, the universities of 
Germany had rendered greater services to the world 
than all the rest of Europe put together. After the 
triumphs of two years later the strengthening of the 
German national consciousness was seen in its effect 
on the universities more convincingly than in any 
other sphere of life. The mood of the nation was 
profoundly different when Wilhelm von Humboldt 
became Minister of Education for Prussia in 1809. 
He only held the position a little more than a year, 
but in that time he founded the university of 
Berlin, and organised and improved higher education 
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throughout the kingdom. The fruits of his work were 
gathered sixty years later. Almost exactly half 
a century after Lord Palmerston referred to Ger- 
many as a country of ^^ damned professors " M. Fer- 
dinand Lot declared, '^ Germany has a supremacy in 
science comparable to the naval supremacy cl 
England/' and we are now beginning to ask whether 
we can continue to hold that position under con- 
ditions of scientific inferiority. It is impossible to 
read an academic address or an important contribu- 
tion to educational eflFort and discussion during the 
decade 1871 — 1 881 without noting the ever-growing 
imperial outlook and the vigour of the self-assertioii 
which this outlook was bringing with it. ^^ Those 
who cultivate the sciences and diose who teach our 
youth are the defenders of the State.'' This near 
interest of the State in science and university, as 
expressed by Professor Rudolf lipschitz on October 
i8th» 1874, ^ ^^ characteristic note of nearly every 
professional and academic utterance of this period. 
It is a note which has gathered volume with every 
decade down to 191 6. The implacable PreussetUum 
taught under the name of patriotism by a Treitschke 
or a Max Lenz or a Stengel is not a foundation for 
broad culture^ and probably no Englishman has any 
wish to see something similar transplanted to 
England. But a sense of responsibility to the State 
and a desire to bring the university into Hne with, the 
utmost limit of achievement in behalf of the State 
have been universally recognised in Germany as a 
vital and unifying force in the Empire. 

An important result of tendencies which were 
making themselves felt at this time has been an 
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intense specialism in academic, especially scientific, 
studies. In the field of science to-day specialism is 
essential, not only to success in the narrow sense, 
but to the progress of knowledge as a whole. The 
most striking attainments of the last quarter of a 
century in Germany have been brought about by 
men who, starting from a foundation of broad cul- 
ture, afterwards directed all their energy into one 
channel. This foundation of aUgemeine Bildung 
and the conviction that their work was truly national, 
that it was part of the higher life of the community, 
have helped to save this work from the reproach 
of being narrow and anti-cultural. That it has its 
dangers cannot be gainsaid, but the specialist is in 
a position to render a more real and solid service to 
the nation than the graduate who knows something 
about everything and nothing perfectly. It is not 
unusual in England to lay what is called an ^^ arid 
specialism " to the charge of the preponderating 
part which science has assumed in Germany's uni- 
versities and educational system. In the newspaper 
warfare that has been going on for some months 
here anent the comparative merits of classical 
studies and science, it seems to be sometimes taken 
for granted that Germany suddenly abandoned one 
set of educational ideas and traditions to adopt 
another set. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
The wane of classical studies has been gradual, and it 
has not been due to misappreciation, but to the ever- 
growing volume of competing values. 

State control of the German universities is indu- 
bitably associated with some unlovely features in 
the German-Prussian system. The general equip- 

O.W. k k 
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ment, scientific and cultural, of even the average 
German professor, commands admiration, but it is 
essentially the equipment of a moulder of academic 
ideas. Alumni of the German universities would be 
fuller and better men if they could express themselves 
and form judgments more readily and free themselves 
from the bondage of theory. In this respect they 
compare unfavourably with the graduates of the two 
great English universities. Fortunately, it is not 
possible for the EngUsh universities ever to play the 
same part in the national life as the German univer* 
sities do. But one cannot observe the work of these 
institutions in Germany, their lecture system, their 
laboratories, and the youth of the world flocking 
to them, without feeling that a vast piece of 
machinery has been made available for the investi* 
gation of industrial and other problems, and that 
this investigation is continuously bearing toward 
national ends. Our own scientific abilities i^ork 
along independent lines, too often without general 
direction and without adequate support from the 
nation at large. Many of these activities could be 
correlated and brought into touch with our captains 
of industry without at the same time being absorbed 
into a soul-destroying officialdom. 
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'* After losses counted by the million this shall be oor gain and, if we so 
will, our enrichment: that we become keenly alive to the hurt resulting 
from our inner disunion, from contempt for law, and from covetous over- 
reaching at the cost of the Fatherland's peace, and from all the other baneful 
mischief bound up with a hatefulform of government based upon military 

patriotism.*' 

Baron F. C. von Mosbr in 1765. 

Men in field-grey marching through Alexander- 
platz, some of them carrying small bunches of flowers, 
others waving handkerchiefs to mothers or sisters 
or friends, children at play in the little square, 
nurses with smiling faces on their way to hospital 
— splashes of light in a dark picture dominated by 
passion and hate and sorrow. When I saw this scene 
on the last day that I was a free man in Berlin I 
asked myself, Does it still lie in the eternal world- 
scheme, in the evolution of unequal races, that 
Germany's unity and organisation is destined to 
bring that *^ heaUng to the nations '^ of which the 
Kaiser spoke in his great Munster speech of August, 
1907, when he declared that Germans need only 
hold together in unity to become the granite block 
on which the Almighty is to fashion and perfect 
His civilising work*? And a century before him a 
noble son of the Fatherland had declared : " Germany 

^ " Dann wird unser deutsches Volk der Granitblock sein, auf dem unser 
Herrgott seine Kulturwerke an der Welt weiter aufbauen und vollenden 
kazu. Dann wird auch das Dichterwort sich erfflUen das da sagt : An 
deutschem Wesen wird einmal noch die Welt genesen." The poet referred 
to is Emanuel GeibeL 
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has been the site where the mightiest nations con- 
tended for universal dominion" {W eltberrscbaft^. 
That toughening discipline in a hard school which 
has made Preussentumy and been made by it, is (Mice 
more called into play on every frontier, and Germans 
everywhere in 1 916 are asking, What will the final 
harvest be ? The Gleims and the Geibek were 
something more than poets, they were prophets in 
their own country, and it would be running counter 
to facts to deny that Prussian military power 
established Germany on a foundation of political 
unity and set her on the ^' new course." But a great 
military nation with a world-mission before it as a 
sacred duty is not a matter of indifference to other 
nations. We also may well look towards the reaping. 
While Germans were waving their black-white-and* 
red flags in August, 19149 some of the English 
journals were talking about ^^ the Russian steam 
roller,'* and " St. Helena for the Kaiser ** and ** Boys 
of the Bull-dog Breed" found ready lips and eager 
ears. Every age and every event bring into currency 
their consecrated phrases. 

According to Bemhardi, it was infinitely better 
for Germany to have Silesia as a territory won by 
the sword than as the award of a court of arbitration. 
Who would have the temerity to limit the scope of 
such prizes ? Germany's share of the spoils outside 
Europe from which to build up a Greater Germany 
was not rich, and whether this Germanic Empire 
was to eventuate or not became a question that 
obsessed her imperialists. Even upon the nation at 
large it rose from time to time with a gloomy abrupt- 
ness, a ghostly presence that could not be laid. 
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Crises came and went, strained relations became 
unstrained, war-clouds threatened and cleared, but 
Wekpolitik they had always with them, and 
rearrangements and concessions, perhaps the shock 
of arms — ^were these only possibilities and specu- 
lations ? We had heard much from time to time in 
the English Press of concessions to Germany. August 
and 1914 have swept away the trammels and cobw;eb8 
that Germany strove to weave round the " new 
course '^ ; but the spirit of Prussia was not created 
in a day or a month. In a land of free political and 
social institutions some formula will always be found 
to weather every political storm, and " concessions *' 
is as good as anything else. It is a little matter 
that, if European history proves one thing more 
conclusively than another, it is that every square 
inch of new territory and extension of power which 
has accrued to Prussia has become a strengthening 
of the Prussian engine of aggression. 

But what has Germany gained by enforcing '^ com- 
pensations " out of the Moroccan embroglio, by her 
cynical rejection of proposals for reduced armament, 
by seconding the Kaiser and the Pan-German League 
as the apostles of aggressive Deutscbtum, and, 
finally, by plunging a continent into war i Her own 
philo-Teutonic Carlyle would have told her probably, 
had he been alive to-day, that, in her blind infatuation 
for fFeltberrscbafty she had wantonly given " sixty 
brisk useful craftsmen " in exchange for ^^ sixty 
dead carcases " and an uncertain number of trum- 
pet-blowers. And they are carcases which she still 
has to bury. 

On one of the stone slabs affixed to the Bismarck 
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monument in front of the Reichstag Siegfried is 
shown forging his sword ; on another he is directing 
the eyes of Germania to the nations of the world 
and their armies in the background. But Siegfried 
carried with him his own dire curse, and his sword 
saved him not from his fate. 

And the British Empire, which was to fall at the 
first real stroke of grim fortune — ^how did the blast of 
war affect it from London's dingy streets to Canada's 
prairies, and Australia's back blocks, and India's 
sacred rivers ? It is three centuries since an English 
poet sang to English colonists : 

" Go, and in r^ons far 
Such heroes bring ye forth 
As those from whom we came $ 
And plant our name 
Under that star 
Not known unto our north.** 

Can we look back over the intervening years and say 
that the poet's behest has been satisfied to the faU i 
Have we kept command of the large outlook, held to 
our best traditions, or have we frittered the patri- 
mony in small feuds and interests that cluster round 
party and faction i On the answer to these questions 
depends something very meaningful to the German 
mind and to our own. For the ambitious and the 
holders of title-deeds alike have ever to reckon with 
new developments, new factors, and new men. 
Germany is still clamouring for " freedom of the seas,'* 
not for the use without fear or molestation of the 
high-roads of the world's traffic in peace-time, but for 
the altering of what has been Britain's unchallenged 
frontier since Trafalgar, that frontier which Napoleon 
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said extended wherever there was water deep enough 
to float a frigate. 

Germany has not yet reached the last scene in the 
drama on which men's eyes now turn. As far as the 
essential Germanism of the diplomacy is concerned, 
1 91 4 is nothing more or less than a repetition of 1866 
and 1870. Germany sought the best moment, she 
thought, for her gigantic stroke. Has she chosen 
the worst ? In seeking to establish the Weltherr- 
schaft which she has preached for forty years has she 
manoeuvred herself into a diplomacy in which the 
lust of world-«way not only stands naked before the 
eyes of men and nations, but which will leave her to 
start everything over again ? Thirty-six years ago 
one of the earliest appreciators of a man who was 
destined to become a dynamic force in Germany's 
and the world's thought urged Professor Heinrich 
von Treitschke with some insistence to read the 
writings of ^^ the German Montaigne, Pascal, and 
Diderot," and become convinced that the German 
army, and not German culture, had triumphed in 
1 870, that Germany's spirit, her Geist, had succumbed 
to the German Empire. In 1916 one feels impelled 
to look back to Bruno Bauer and Friedrich Nietzsche 
and their casting of accounts at a time when they 
stood very near the triumphs of 1871, and to ask, 
What will it avail Germany if she carries through her 
scheme of W eltherrschafty becomes the final arbitress 
of Europe, and after all fails to impose her ideals on 
a decadent world ? Thor, we may remember, 
warded off the giants from the heavenly citadel, and 
slew the serpent. But the venom from the serpent's 
mouth brought about his own undoing. 
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